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ON A NEW PLAN. 
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A Sketch of the Life and Character of the Rev. 
THOMAS ADAM, Rector of Wintringham, 

Lincolnshire^ England. ^ 

JL HE Rev. Thomas Adam was born at Leeds, 
in the West-Riding of Yorkshire, Feb. 25, 1701 ; 
his father, Mr. Henry Adam, was of the profession 
of the Law, and Town-Clerk of that Corporation. 
He married Elizabeth, daughter of Jasper Blythman, 
Esq. Recorder there, by whom he had six children, 
Jasper, Henry, Thomas, Catherine, Elizabeth, and 
Sibyl. 

Our author, Thomas, was first put to the public 
Grammar- School in that town, under the care of the 
pious and worthy Mr. Thomas Barnard, then head 
master of that school, and afterwards to the school at 
Wakefield ; from whence, about the usual time of 
life, he went to Christ's College, Cambridge. Rut, 
after he had resided there about two years, he remov- 
ed to Hart-Hall, (now Hertford College,) in Oxford, 
under the care of that famous disciplinarian, Dr. 
Newton, (head of that seminary, and its founder as 

Vol. III.— No. IX. 3 Q, 
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a college,) for whose memory in that capacity he 
ever retained the highest respect. 

By the interest of an uncle, a person of some emi- 
nence in the profession of the law, and who had been 
of singular service to the family of the patron, about 
the year 1724 he was presented to the living of Win- 
tringham, in Lincolnshire, of which he continued 
rector fifty-eight years ; but not being of age to take 
possession, it was held for him by a friend for about 
a year. 

Not long after he settled at Wintringham,his uncle, 
who seemed much set upon the advancement of so 
promising a nephew, urged him greatly to come up 
to London, to show himself, as he termed it, conclud- 
ing this to be the most likely way to recommend him 
to the favour of those who were most able to advance 
him in the world : but when Mr. Adam understood 
that his view was to put him in the way of more pre- 
ferment, he was so far from embracing this advanta- 
geous proposal, that he thought it his duty to decline 
the invitation in as civil a manner as he could, at the 
same time returning for answer, that it was incumbent 
upon him to be with his flock at Wintringham ; an an- 
swer which gave great offence to his uncle, as it frus- 
trated all his well-meant schemes for his promotion 
and advancement in the church. 

Nor did he ever afterwards depart from the same 
disinterested determination, to refuse all additional 
preferment. 

When Dr. Thomas was promoted to the Bishop- 
ric of Lincoln, our author, whose good behaviour at 
the university had gained him the esteem of his go- 
vernors there, w^as strongly recommended by them to 
his peculiar notice, as one whom he would find more 
especially deserving, amongst his clergy, of his at- 
tention and regard. And it is very probable that we 
find him, in consequence of this, appointed to preach 
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before his lordship at Gainsborough, at his primary 
visitation there. But how much soever the bishop 
might be at any time disposed to befriend him, he 
gave him to understand that he was perfectly satisfied 
with what he at present had, then not quite /. 200 per 
annum, nor ever meant to engage in any second 
charge. 

Not many years after his coming to Wintringham, 
Mr. Adam thought proper to change his state of life, 
by marrying Susannah, the eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Mr. Cooke, vicar of the neighbouring parish of 
Roxby, by whom he had one only daughter, who 
died in her infancy ; and, after having lived together 
with much comfort during thirty years, or more, in 
the year 1760, he was called upon to resign this dear- 
est earthly treasure into his hands from whom he had 
received her. He was greatly affected by this loss, 
but bore it with a truly Christian resignation. 

There is nothing in his history, after this period, 
which calls for particular notice. An uninteresting 
sameness of events must almost necessarily attend a 
life passed in the obscure shade of country retirement. 
We shall therefore dwell upon those parts of his cha- 
racter as a minister and a Christian, which may fur- 
nish some considerations not unworthy of regard and 
imitation. 

From the account which has been already given of 
Mr. Adam's faithful attachment to his parish at Win- 
tringham, and his determined refusal of all additional 
preferment, it is natural for the reader to suppose that 
he was peculiarly diligent amongst his people, and 
instant in season and out of season, for the conversion 
and salvation of their souls. But this does not by 
any means appear to have been the case at that time : 
for, though he was very exact and regular, in the dis- 
charge of all the public parts of his office, and his 
sermons had even then a zeal and fervour in them be- 
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yond the generality ; yet, as he himself afterwards 
observed to a particular friend, " neither his life nor 
his doctrine could be of any peculiar use to them, for 
he lived in a conformity to the world, and his doc- 
trine was contrary to the cross of Christ* " 

We find in his private reflections a remark of his 
own, which will fully show his judgment of the case 
on the review of it many years afterwards. 

" Intrusion into the ministry of worldly ends, and 
absolute unfitness for it;— -in great ignorance of 
Christ ; —great unconcern for the salvation of souls ; 
— consequent sloth and remissness ; — squandering a 
large income in sensual pleasure, and when I w r as 
something awakened, doing what I did in self-de- 
pendence and self-seeking, How awful V J 

How long; it was after his entrance into the minis- 
. . i . 

try, before it pleased God to give him a clearer in- 
sight into his ow n state, and the nature of his calling, 
we cannot exactly determine ; though it seems pro- 
bable that his conscience soon began to be not fully 
satisfied. All that we can gather on this head with 
certainty, is, that he received his first impressions of 
a serious kind from the writings of the mystics, par- 
ticularly from the works of Mr. Law, which appears 
to be further confirmed by the peculiar intimacy 
which he is well known to have had for many years, 
in the middle part of his life, with some ministers of 
these sentiments. 

In this state he continued several years, greatly 
harassed in his mind and conscience; and though 
now more earnest respecting both his own soul and 

* Lest this expression should appear in any degree obscure 
to some of our readers, wc would observe, that what Mr. 
Adam meant by it, was, that he was not preaching Christ 
crucified, as the foundation of hope for pardon and justifica- 
tion with God, but man's righteousness, thus making the 
crass of Christ of np effect. 
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those of his people, yet a stranger to real peace, and 
full of continual doubts and fears. He saw indeed 
the law to be holy, just, and good, but found, after all 
his utmost care and endeavour to fulfil it, he fell so 
short of its demands, and was so sinful, that he was 
continually under its righteous condemnation. 

It was not till about the year 1748, that his mind 
gained any effectual relief. While he continued a 
disciple of Mr. Law, though growing in a conviction 
of his sinfulness, and becoming more strict and se- 
rious, yet still he could gain no solid peace of con- 
science. All his strictest mortifications, or multipli- 
ed exact performance of duties, were over-ruled by 
the more strict law of God, whose divine spirituality 
he could not attain to perfectly, nor save himself from 
its just condemnation. In this situation, therefore, 
his soul was in great distress ; and that which served 
to heighten it the more was, that he saw the word of 
God, instead of giving him any ground of comfort 
against his fears, was, on the contrary, in many places 
fully against him. Amongst the rest, the Epistle to 
the Romans was particularly offensive and distressing 
to him in this view. He perceived that it evidently 
struck at, and overthrew the very foundation of his 
hope, and, (as he then supposed,) made no account of 
a life of superior piety and godliness. As he was at 
this time ignorant of God's righteousness, and of any 
other way of salvation than by the merit of his own 
goodness, the levelling strain of the apostle was, in a 
a very high degree, grating to his self-righteous pride. 
He could not bear to see those that were esteemed 
good men treated only as sinners, and all their best 
righteousness passed by as of no account towards 
their justification. Hence he was sensible that St. 
Paul taught a very different doctrine from that which 
he held and preached; and that they were directly 
contrary to each other in the important article of 
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man's justification and acceptance in the sight of 
God : for being possessed of much good sense and 
unfeigned honesty of heart, (a leading feature in his 
character all through life,) and being truly desirous 
to know, and to teach his people the real truth of 
God's word, he would not suffer his conscience to 
be pacified and laid asleep with the too common way 
of persuading himself that both he and the apostle 
meant, in reality, the same thing, though they evi- 
dently appeared so opposite ; neither could lie bear 
the thoughts of being a teacher of false doctrine to 
the people committed to his charge, and that in a 
point of such essential consequence. Like a worthy 
and diligent minister of God, therefore, and a faithful 
pastor of his flock, he was determined to take all pos- 
sible pains to inform himself clearly on the subject : 
to this end he applied himself, with all his power, to 
every probable source of information. Hammond, 
Whitby, Grotius, with other of the most eminent 
commentators, were consulted with the utmost care 
and attention ; — but all in vain. These gave him no 
relief*. He found they understood the case no better 
than himself, and was amazed to see men of sense and 
understanding take pains to impose upon themselves 



* From much experience and observation, it was the ad- 
vice of Mr. Adam, to young divines especially, not to be too 
forward in taking their sense of the Scriptures from Com- 
mentators. And we will venture to assert the justice of the 
caution. — If it be asked, Where then can we can go in cases 
of difficulty? It is answered — Where Mr. Adam went, i. e. 
to God in jirayer ; comparing one part of the word of God 
with another, and humbly looking to him for his teaching and 
direction. Let this be duly tried, and we doubt not its suc- 
cess will prove the soundness of the observation. A clear 
insight will then be often given into the true sense by such 
a satisfactory solution as no comment can afford, and our 
faith stand not in the wisdom of man, but in the power of 
God. Psalm cxix. 18. John vi. 45. James i. 5. 
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and others, by labouring to no purpose, with much 
expense of learning and argument, to reconcile things 
so diametrically opposite, and to unite two systems 
which it is the professed design and intention of the 
apostle to oppose to each other, and to show their 
necessary and irreconcileable contradiction. Rom,. 
xi. 6. 

In this situation of things he went on for some 
time, determined not to give up the point without ob- 
taining full satisfaction ; though to all appearance no 
nearer than when he first began, and even perplexed 
more and more. He could not suppose indeed that 
St. Paul could be wrong, being persuaded of the di- 
vine inspiration which attended his writings, or that 
things which he had written, were indeed unintelligi- 
ble, much less that he would really inculcate or en- 
courage licentiousness of life. Like a truly sensible 
man he began to suspect that the fault must be in 
himself, and in the system which he had adopted, and 
that he had not properly considered the Apostle's 
doctrine with all its connexions and relations : leav- 
ing therefore the bewildering guidance of commen- 
tators and expositors, he betook himself to the foun- 
tain of all knowledge, beseeching God and himself 
to teach and direct him*. 

* While our author's mind was thus affected, many of his 
friends and acquaintance feared lest he was going out of his 
senses, through too great study and care about religion. — 
This is nothing uncommon. The little attention which most 
people give to their souls, and the slight views which they 
have of the evil of sin, together with their lamentable igno- 
rance of the great truths of God's word, make them form 
that suspicion of all who begin seriously to consider the in- 
finite importance of these things, and to feel their weight ; 
whereas it is only the just and natural effect of a right con- 
viction of sin. — What should call for our distressing grief, if 
sin against God does not? Or what should engage all our 
anxiety equally with a concern how we may obtain pardon, 
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One morning in his study, being much distressed on 
the subject, he fell down upon his knees before God in 
prayer, spread his case before the Divine majesty and 
goodness, implored him to pity his distress, and to 
guide him by his Holy Spirit into the right understand- 
ing of his own truth. When he arose from his suppli- 
cation, he took the Greek Testament and sat himself 
down to read the six first chapters of the epistle to 
the Romans, sincerely desirous to be taught of God, 
and to receive, in the simplicity of a child, the word 
of his revelation ; when, to his unspeakable comfort 
and astonishment, his difficulties vanished ; — a most 
clear and satisfactory light was given him into this 
great subject; — He saw the doctrine of justification 
by Jesus Christ alone, through faith, to be the great 
subject of the gospel — the highest display of the di- 
vine perfections ; — the happiest relief for his burden- 
ed conscience ; — and the most powerful principle 
of all constant and unfeigned holiness of heart and 
life. He was rejoiced exceedingly ; found peace and 
comfort springing up in his mind ; his conscience 
was purged from guilt, through the atoning blood of 
Christ, and his heart set at liberty to run the way of 
God's commandments without fear, in a spirit of fi- 
lial love and holy delight ; and from that hour he be- 
gan to preach salvation through faith in Jesus Christ 

and recover the divine favour? Our author was lost here. — 
The means which he had tried were ineffectual. His own 
soul and his people's were at stake ; and till this great dif- 
ficulty was solved, it is no wonder that his mind could find no 
rest. Whoever consults the Scriptures will find, that there 
is nothing new in such circumstances. Psalms vi. — xxxii. 
— Ixxvii. — cxxx. — with many other parts, will show a simi- 
lar situation of things in the minds of the true servants of 
God in those times, nor has it been otherwise in any age 
©f the church ; and we may venture to assert, that this mad- 
ness, (if such it be called,) is far wiser than the wisdom of 
the world. 
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aione, to man by nature and practice lost, and con- 
demned under the law, and, as his own expression is, 
Always a sinner*. 

His sermons, though before animated by an honest 
zeal, were no longer mere lectures of morality, or fil- 
led only with legal condemnation. While all godli- 
ness in principle and practice was duly enforced, the 
enlivening display of that glorious Saviour, whose 
worth and excellence he had now tasted, and who 
was become all his salvation and all his desire, sea- 
soned every discourse. 

Those excellent and searching lectures on the 
Church catechismf , which have met with the general 
approbation of good men, and have passed through 
several editions, and which discover, in so eminent a 
manner, the able divine and the experienced Chris- 
tian, were the early fruit of this alteration in his 
views of Christianity. A happy evidence of the 
great benefit which he had hereby received, and of 
his earnest zeal and ability to communicate it for the 
advantage of others. 

About the time that this change took place, he 
stumbled, (to use his own expression in the case,) on 
some of the writings of that famous champion of the 
reformation, Martin Luther. If he had seen these in 
his former state, when he was well contented with his 
own righteousness, we may justly suppose he would 
at once have rejected them with the utmost disdain 

* In gratitude to God for his great mercy in Opening his eyes, 
as well as to assist such of his fellow-creatures as might be in 
his case, he afterwards, in the year 1771, published a para- 
phrase of the eleven first chapters of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, (in which all the doctrinal part is contained,) where 
the reader will find the whole scheme of our redemption laid 
open in a most clear and masterly manner, with many excel- 
lent improvements and observations. 

t The Catechism of the Church of England. 

Vol. III.— No. IX. 3 R 
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and abhorrence, as the very quintessence of Antino- 
mianism ; and however he might reverence St. Paul, 
as being an inspired Apostle, would have made no 
hesitation to have spurned them from him, as contrary 
to the gospel of Christ, and subversive of all true 
godliness. This many, doubtless, have done through 
want of the same divine teaching respecting their 
real state, of which Mr, Adam was now happily be- 
come the subject. But his mind being now brought 
down, and, by the discipline of the law convincing 
him deeply of his sinfulness, even in his best state, 
he was so far from being offended at the boldness of 
expression* and freedom of sentiment which he there 
met with, that he perceived them to be the very thing 
which his soul wanted, and the doctrine of St. Paul, 

* It will readily be allowed, that there are in the writings of 
Martin Luther some expressions, which seem to savour of 
Antinomianism, and from which imputation it would be very 
difficult to defend them against a critical scrutiny : — But that 
they were never meant in that light is evident, not only from 
their admitting of a very different sense when candidly con- 
sidered with their context, but from Luther's writings against 
the Anabaptists of his times on this very account. 

The genius and temper of the writer must be considered, 
as well as the age in which he lived, and the fundamental er- 
rors which he combatted. He was a plain blunt man, and 
had an aversion to those softenings which are so fashionable 
in the present day, and thought they would injure the force 
of what he said, and make it less pointed against those errors 
which he had it in his heart to demolish. And although such 
bold strokes may give offence to those that feel nothing of 
his real want of a Saviour ; yet they that know the urgency 
of their case like Mr. Adam, will find them the only remedy 
that can reach their disorder. And while the cold enervated 
exactness of the wise and prudent affords them no relief, this 
will be a balnr to their wounded consciences, and the richest 
cordial to their fainting souls. And may we not add, that 
the divine blessing which has in all ages attended Luther's 
works, is no inconsiderable argument in favour of their truth 
and soundness ? 
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and that however many may affect to admire the one, 
who yet at the same time reject and make light of the 
other, they must, in reality, stand or fall together ; 
since they both speak one and the same thing, and all 
the objections which are prudentially brought against 
the reformer, lie equally, in all their force, against the 
inspired Apostle also, and against the doctrine which 
he so strenuously inculcates. 

This celebrated writer, therefore, was always his 
peculiar favourite, and often would he, with much 
thankfulness to God, and gratitude of heart, acknow- 
ledge to his friends the singular help which he found 
from his writings, particularly from his excellent 
comment on the epistle to the Galatians, highly re- 
commending it to their serious perusal, for its admi- 
rable use, and truly evangelical doctrine. 

In this blessed and happy faith of the gospel he 
went on from this time to the very end of his days, 
growing in grace, and in the knowledge of his Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, and adorning the doctrine 
of God his Saviour in all things, by his truly Chris- 
tian life and conversation. Nor did increasing years, 
experience, and reading, give him any ground to al- 
ter the opinion which he had now espoused, or to de- 
part from it in any degree ; but, on the contrary, he 
was daily confirmed more and more both in the 
truth, and in the necessity of these doctrines, while 
he found them, in sickness and in health, a sovereign 
cordial to his heart, and the alone, but all-sufficient 
support of his soul. This testimony he fully bore to 
them in his last illness, frequently repeating to his 
friends around him, IJindmy foundation able to bear 
me. 

His departure was full of that serenity and peace 
which arise from a true acquaintance with Christ and 
his salvation. His body, worn out with the repeated 
attacks of his disorder, and with increasing years and 
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infirmity, gradually sunk into the arms of death, 
while his soul winged its happy flight into the bosom 
of that blessed Redeemer, who had long been his por- 
tion and his all. 

On the 31st day of March, 1784, and in the 84th 
year of his age, he departed without a groan, and 
sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. 

Thus lived and died this eminent servant of Jesus 
Christ, full of days, and full of grace ; gathered as a 
shock of corn in its season into the garner of his hea- 
venly master. May we have grace to follow his 
good example, and may the holy Spirit lead us on by 
the same way, to the same rest which remaineth for 
the people of God. 

His character as a scholar, was very respectable. 
He had learning without ostentation, and, to a good 
acquaintance with the Greek and Latin classics, joined 
a considerable knowledge of Hebrew and the writings 
of the Fathers. But, though a man of taste, and well 
able to distinguish himself in the circle of letters, he 
made it a point of conscience to lay aside the scholar 
when he addressed his people, and studied to accom- 
modate himself to the capacity of the meanest of his 
hearers, that none might be unedified. 

His views of the ministry were serious and honour- 
able. We have already seen how far he was from 
looking upon it as a profession of advantage, in the 
answers which he gave to his Uncle, and to the Bi- 
shop of Lincoln. He could not bear to see or to 
hear of the prostitution of the sacred character to 
such low and unworthy ends. A minister of Jesus 
Christ appeared to him a person devoted to the ser- 
vice of God and the souls of men, and, therefore, 
not at liberty to live after his own will, and spend 
his income as he would that of an estate ; but, as this 
is appropriated to him out of the substance of the 
people for the labour of their souls, he is in all duty 
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and conscience bound to reside amongst them, to lay 
himself out for their good, and attend to their benefit 
and instruction. " Meditate upon these things,- — 
give thyself wholly to them,'' was his standing motto 
for a minister of the gospel of Christ. 

His discourses are full of weighty matter, and are 
most honest and direct addresses to the heart and 
conscience. The heart, indeed, was ever his pecu- 
liar study. Being deeply acquainted with its exceed- 
ing deceitfulness and evil, his attention was always 
particularly directed here. Hence it was the great 
object of his ministry to undeceive his fellow-crea- 
tures respecting their own imagined righteousness, to 
detect them to themselves, to strip them of their vain 
pretences, and to bring them in guilty before God 
and their own consciences. For he well knew, that 
till this is done, Christ and his salvation are of little 
or no value. " They that are whole need not a phy- 
sician, but they that are sick." 

After the example of his divine Master, it was his 
constant endeavour to establish true humility as the 
ground- work of Christ's religion. Not that affected 
resemblance of it, which is often put on to please the 
world, and leaves the heart, all the time, unhumbled, 
and only more pleased with itself, because of this its 
supposed excellence ; but that true lowliness of soul, 
which is founded in a deep sense of its sinfulness, and 
exceeding unworthiness before God. This was the 
humility which he laboured after for himself and 
others ; a humility proceeding from a divine principle, 
and influencing the whole man. He pitied the high 
and inconsiderate profession of many w T ho love to put 
themselves forward, and to be looked upon as some- 
body in the religious world, and esteemed the com- 
plaints and self-accusations of a broken and contrite 
heart, a far better evidence of a Christian state thaa 
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the loudest pretensions of the bold and self-con- 
fident. 

The practical parts of Christianity had ever his 
most sacred attention and regard, and were strongly- 
enforced as the necessary and inseparable consequence 
of true saving faith : For, though no man ever glo- 
ried more in the cross of Christ, or was more full 
and clear in maintaining the doctrine of Chris? s blood 
and righteousness as the only justification and hope of 
the soul, yet did he ever in the strongest terms incul- 
cate that they* who have believed in God, should be 
careful to maintain good works. A strict and con- 
scientious adherence to integrity and uprightness in 
all our dealings, and to truth and sincerity in our 
words, was a matter of high consequence in his esti- 
mation. Hence he entertained a very unfavourable 
opinion of the religion of those who could suffer 
themselves to deal in smuggled or prohibited goods ; 
to neglect the duties of their station and calling ; to 
gratify their pride, at the expense of common hones- 
ty, by living above their income; or to indulge in 
needless expenses, to the injury of their families, and 
of their ability to do good in acts of charity and be- 
nevolence. 

The religious government of the tongue was like- 
wise a subject on which he insisted very strongly, I 
mean as to its regulation respecting the private con- 
cerns and character of our neighbour. Nothing 
seemed to hurt him more than to hear any one take 
pleasure in speaking ill of others, or retail slanderous 
reports to their disadvantage ; and he would frequent- 
ly stop them abruptly, by observing to them, that 
" the roots of the tongue lie very deep ;" or, with 
that remark, " I seldom see a fault in another, but I 
look for two in myself, and they generally are not far 
to seek/' 

In the distribution of his time, and the regulation 
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of his family, he observed the most exact order and 
regularity ; not merely on a principle of prudence 
and the better conducting of his business, but through 
a religious sense of the importance of his time and 
substance, as talents received from God, and of which 
he was sensible he must give an account. 

His dress, furniture, and mode of living, exhibited 
a model of the most primitive simplicity, so that in 
visiting him, you might imagine yourself a guest 
with one of the ancient Fathers rather than with a di- 
vine of the eighteenth century : nor let any suppose 
that this proceeded from covetousness, or a base love 
of money ; it arose from a conviction of the exceeding 
evil of the waste of his talent, a disapprobation of this 
sumptuous manner of living, too fashionable amongst 
the clergy, and a conscientious care that he might 
have it in his power to relieve the wants of others. 

In the private duties of the closet he was diligent 
and unremitted. These he considered, not only as a 
discharge of duty, but as indispensably necessary for 
the life and support of his soul, and as a principal 
means of maintaining intercourse with God, and 
gaining those daily supplies of divine grace, which he 
stood in continual need of as a Minister and as a 
Christian. 

His caution and great candour respecting others, 
were also very remarkable, and highly worthy of im- 
itation ; and though he was firmly established in the* 
Gospel-faith of salvation by Jesus Christ alone ; yet 
was he ever ready to make great allowances for men's 
different views of things, and distinguished with 
much care between an error of the head, and one of 
the heart. 

His curate one day askinghim what he thought of one 
of his people, whether the person was a real Christian 
or not ; he seemed to take no notice. Some days after- 
wards he called Mm aside, and said to him— " Sir, 
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you asked me the other day what I thought of the state 
of A. B. and would probably be surprised that I gave 
you no reply ; but it was not through inattention. It 
is a point which requires much serious consideration, 
before we determine on the state of any person" — and 
then proceeded to give his sentiments with his usual 
candour. 

This is but one instance, out of many, which might 
be produced, in proof of that Christian deliberation 
which he used in his determinations in general, and of 
his particular and close attention to the cardinal grace 
of 1 Cor. xiii. with which few were better acquaint- 
ed than Mr. Adam. 

The same grace of true Christian charity was emi- 
nently displayed by him in times of provocation. 
He was naturally of a very high and warm spirit, and 
evidently of very quick feelings in cases of this na- 
ture. But this served only the more fully to display 
the power of that divine grace which gave him such 
happy victory over his passions, that his meekness and 
humility were the admiration of all that knew him. 
A clergyman who lived in his family above six years, 
and had the opportunity of seeing him at all times, 
and in variety of circumstances, writes of him thus : 
" I don't recollect ever to have seen his temper ruffled 
above once or twice in all the time that I lived with 
him. When any thing happened of a trying or pro- 
voking kind, he used to turn upon his heel, and say 
nothing, 'till he had thought it over, and examined 
whether there was indeed a just cause far anger or 
not." 

But this conquest of himself was not attained to 
but by hard conflicts, and in the exercise of much 
labour, watchfulness, and prayer. He was forced to 
dispute his ground inch by inch, and would often 
say, " if ever grace was grafted on a crab-stock, it is 
surely in me." 
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In this connexion it would be injustice to omit his 
forgiveness of injuries. That which was formerly 
said of Archbishdp Cranmer, " Do my Lord of Can- 
terbury a shrewd turn, and you make him your friend 
as long as you live," might with the greatest truth be 
applied to our worthy author. And often would he 
requite the ingratitude and rudeness of an ignorant 
and perverse parishioner, by taking occasion to do 
him some kind office as soon as possible. 

But among all the graces which adorned his Chris* 
tian profession, his patience and resignation under 
the afflicting hand of God, were most remarkable. 
In these he was peculiarly eminent, and exceeded by 
few that we have either seen or read of. It pleased 
God to afflict him, for many years before his death, 
with a disorder of a very peculiar and trying nature. 
But through the whole, the power of divine grace 
shone with a most striking splendour, while nothing 
but meekness and submission were to be seen in his 
deportment, and adoration and thankfulness heard 
from his lips. 

His manner was rather peculiar, but it was easy 
to perceive it to be the result of much conscientious 
thought. He spake little; but what he said was 
full of that weight and gravity which bespoke the 
Philosopher and the Christian. Yet this his taci- 
turnity, proceeding also from great natural reserve, 
must be considered as one of his chief defects, and 
had its unhappy influence in preventing his greater 
usefulness, both amongst his people, and Mis friends 
in general ; and he himself both saw, antt Often la- 
mented it in this vie\y. 

Upon the whole, as a minister, he was Conscien- 
tious, diligent, and regular ; faithfully attentive to his 
ministry, filling up his office with great integrity, and 
adorning it by a suitable life and conversation. 

As a Christian, he was humble, serious, and de- 
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vout ; a sincere follower of his great master ; sound 
in the faith and hope of the Gospel, and truly exem- 
plary in every good word and work : An affectionate 
husband, steady friend, kind neighbour, and indul- 
gent master : And, to sum all in the words of the 
worthy clergyman, in his letter before referred to, 
" If his real character could be held forth, it would 
well deserve an attentive review and imitation. And 
though it may be expected that some may think light 
of it, and others sneer at it, as too precise and primi- 
tive, I doubt not he will one day appear great, and be 
numbered among the worthiest who will shine forth 
as the sun in the kingdom of their Father." 

ANECDOTE. 

I remember some years ago to have buried a 
Corpse. — In the extremity of the audience that sur- 
rounded me I discerned a female, wrinkled with age, 
and bending with weakness ; one hand held a mother- 
less grand-child, the other wiped away her tears, with 
the corner of a woollen apron. — I pressed towards 
her when the service was closed. — " Have you lost 
a friend ?'' — She heaved a melancholy sigh — " The 
Lord bless her memory ! ,? — I soon found the deceas- 
ed had allowed her for several years six-pence per 
week! O my God! is it possible that the appro- 
priation of a sum so inconsiderable, may cause a wi- 
dow's heart to sing for joy, and save the child of the 
needy ! — Who would waste a six-pence ! Who would 
indulge themselves in extravagance ! Who would 
not deny themselves, to be able to secure the blessing 
of them that are ready to perish ! 

Jay J s Life of Winter. 
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THOUGHTS ON HOSEA viii. 10. 

I have written to him the great things of my law> 
but they were counted as a strange thing. 



JL HE law of God, to which the prophet refers, is 
the whole system of religion, as contained in the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, then extant, The 
first of these were written by Moses, and the rest, by 
the prophets in succession, for the benefit of the chil- 
dren of Israel. In them was revealed the nature of 
that worship which is acceptable to the Most High, 
and the manner in which a sinner might obtain par- 
don and salvation. Hence to obey God's law is 
equivalent to the practice of true religion; and to 
forsake the law, in the language of the inspired wri- 
ters, is to embrace a false religion. 

To this law, thus extensively understood, be- 
longed, 

1. The various precepts of Moses ; namely, the 
moral law contained in the ten commandments, and 
other parts of Scripture, including all the duties 
which every rational creature owes to God and his 
neighbour : As also, the ceremonial law, or the rites 
of external worship, relating to priests, sacrifices, 
sabbaths, feast-days, washings, and the whole of the 
temple service : And the political law, which regu- 
lates their intercourse with each other, as members of 
societv. 

2. The doctrine of Messiah, the promised seed of 
the woman, in whom all the nations of the earth were 
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to be blessed. He is the substance of the cere- 
monial law, and the great subject of whom the pro- 
phet spake, to whom the pious Israelites were di- 
rected for a better righteousness than their own, 
and through whose atonement, shadowed forth in 
their sacrifices, they could only obtain acceptance 
with God here, and the enjoyment of everlasting 
blessedness hereafter. 

Since the days of the prophet, Messiah has been 
born of a woman— born under the law. He has put 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself on the cross, and 
brought in everlasting righteousness. The ceremo- 
nial institutions of the Jewish economy, having receiv- 
ed their fulfilment, have been abolished ; like shadows 
they have passed away, when the good thing to 
come signified by them, had appeared. The Jewish 
polity has been annihilated in the ruin of their city 
and nation, for their rejection of Messiah. The law 
of God, then, as written to us, excludes the Jewish 
rites of worship, and their peculiar civil ordinances. 
All the moral duties enjoined on that people, and 
all the directions relative to Messiah, are still in 
forpe. These are revealed in a more perfect and 
Clear manner, in the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment, which is an explanation and confirmation of 
those of the Old. 

The whole system of religion, therefore, as con- 
taiped in these Scriptures, both of the Old and New 
Testament, save those religious ceremonies and po- 
litical regulations, which are abolished, constitutes 
at present the law of God. To it belong, 

1. Directions concerning the worship of God in 
public and private. 

2. Exhortations to faith and repentance- 

3. Instructions as to the manner of acceptance 
with God, through Christ. 

4. Commandments to live godly in Christ Jesus, 
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5. Promises to obedience, and threatenings to dis- 
obedience. 

This law, in every part of it, both as it respected 
the nation of Israel, and as it regards us Christians, 
is not of human, but divine, origin. God hath writ- 
ten it-*4t is his work. Part he is said to have writ- 
ten with his own hand, viz. the ten commandments, 
on two tables of stone. These commandments he 
spake audibly unto Israel from Mount Sinai, so that 
their authority could not be doubted. The rest of 
the law was written by his servants, according to his 
direction, and under the guidance of his Holy Spirit. 
Thus at different times, Moses was commanded to 
write in a book what the Lord dictated. Thus also, 
God commanded Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
Habakkuk, and John the Evangelist : " All Scrip- 
tures is given by inspiration from God ; for holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost." 

Thus God hath written to his ancient people and to 
us, his law, which contains no mean or trifling matters, 
but great things, matters of the utmost moment, of 
infinite importance to us. Hath God revealed any 
thing to his creatures? we may conclude that it 
must be worthy of himself. He is a Great Being- 
King of kings, and Lord of lords ; glorious in holi- 
ness, fearful in praises, and doing wonders. His law 
is like himself, the transcript of his perfections, 
stamped with his image. Every part of it is 
great ; i. e. it is excellent-— it is interesting — it is 
divine. It unfolds to us the eternal council of 
peace between the Father and the Son, concerning 
the w r orld of mankind. We learn from it, the origin 
of all things ; who made them, and how he made 
them. God created the heavens and the earth, by 
the word of his power, in the space of six days, out 
of nothing. The works of his hand, we read, he 
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still upholds and governs, directing them steadily to 
that end, for which he made them. Here we have 
recorded the narrative of stupendous miracles, 
wrought for the promotion of the divine glory among 
men. Affecting providences are detailed, in which 
the faithfulness of God to his people, and his wrath 
towards the ungodly, are strikingly illustrated. Doc- 
trines are revealed, sublime in their nature ; perfect- 
ly consistent with the principles of right reason, yet 
exceeding the powers of man to discover, and prac- 
tical in their effects ; changing the heart, and reform- 
ing the life. The way of salvation through a cruci- 
fied Redeemer, and all the benefits which he has pur- 
chased for those who believe in him ; such as calling, 
pardon, acceptance, cleansing, adoption, and perse- 
verance, are fully made known to us. Prophecies 
delivered ages back, are here preserved, for the con- 
firmation of faith, and the conviction of unbelief. 
Life and immortality is brought to light, and the 
glorious reward of righteousness, together with the 
awful punishments of wickedness, are unveiled to 
view. Are not all these particulars truly great things 
— important matters ? 

Even the positive institutions of religion, those 
lesser parts of the law, display the same excellence ; 
as " the eagle, wonderful m his soarings, shows in 
his very stoops, the power of his wing." The es- 
tablishment of a Gospel ministry; attendance on 
public and private worship ; observance of the Lord's 
day in a holy manner ; administration of the sacra- 
ments, and exercise of spiritual discipline ; all lead 
our attention to salvation by the blood of the cross, 
and teach us to die unto sin, and walk before God in 
newness of life. They all, by the divine blessing, 
promote growth in Christian knowledge, and in the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. Not less important 
in significancy and moral influence, thus are the rites 
of the Gospel, than those of the law were. 
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Truly, then, the things of religion are great : great 
in themselves, and great in comparison with other 
things. Where will you find so clear, consistent, 
and rational an account of creation and providence, 
and salvation for sinners, as is contained in the law 
of God? In the writings of pagan sages, if you ex- 
cept some few moral precepts, you meet with the 
eternity of matter, the formation of the world by 
chance, the superintendence of fortune over the con- 
cerns of men, and a most wretched perversion of 
the law of nature in many of its most important parts. 
Among modern philosophers, 

" Some drill and bore 
The solid earth, and from the strata there, 
Extract a register ; by which we learn, 
That HE who made it, and revealed its date 
To Moses, was mistaken in its age. 
Some, more acute and industrious still, 
Contrive creation; travel nature up 
To the sharp peak of her sublimest height, 
And tell us whence the stars ; why some are fixed, 
And planetary some ; what gave them first 
Rotation ; from what fountain flowed their light." 

The different theories of the earth, as they are 
called, which have been invented to account for the 
existence of all things, stamped as they are with ab- 
surdity, fully prove that these men, on scientific sub- 
jects, will " strain at a gnat and swallow a camel," 
rather than accredit revelation. Not wiser are they 
on the subject of providence ; accountingfor every fact 
in the natural and moral world, wholly by the agency 
of second causes ; as if second causes could produce 
«o much harmony and order, without the power and 
wisdom of a supreme and infinite first cause ani- 
mating and directing them. On the subject of du- 
ties, they call good evil, and evil good ; confounding 
the eternal distinctions between virtue and vice ; es- 
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tablishing every man's own ideas the standard of 
right and wrong. As to the pardon of sin and ac- 
ceptance with God, wretched teachers are they. Re- 
jecting the only name given under heaven among 
men, whereby they can be saved, they leave Us the 
sport of doubts about the future, dissatisfied with 
every thing, and believing nothing. 

How pre-eminent in consistency, in agreeableness 
to fact, in moral excellence, in transforming power, 
is the law of God ! — the whole system of religion as 
contained in the Bible. What it reveals is great ; 
what it commands is great ; what it promises is 
great ; what it threatens is great. Every thing in it 
is great, grand, dignified, and divine. All whp re- 
ceive it in sincerity, are ennobled by it. Its object is 
to exalt Jehovah, and to make wretched sinners hap- 
py in life, and blessed in eternity. And yet this law 
was rejected, slighted, contemned, and violated by 
the ten tribes. Its great things were counted by 
them as a strange thing. 

The meaning of the expressions used, will be suf- 
ficiently illustrated in the following particulars t 
First, Men count this law a strange thing when they 
consider it as no way regarding them. Thus it was 
to Israel like a foreign law. They viewed it as the 
law of Judah, but not of Israel. Its penalties, of 
course, did not, according to their ideas, reach them, 
or its promises affect them. Thus men still count 
it a strange thing, when they do not feel its im- 
portance to themselves, nor realize the danger of 
disobedience unto it. They hear it preached, 
and perhaps read it too, without examining them- 
selves by it ; considering it addressed to others, and 
not to themselves. The great things it contains, in 
their eyes, are too abstract, too far removed from the 
common occurrences of life, to have aity influence on 
hyman happiness. They do not apply them to that 
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own cases — do not bring them home to their conscien- 
ces, as matters in which they themselves are personally 
interested. Thus they remain careless about the 
laws, and totally negligent of suitable improvement 
under it. 

Secondly ; Men count this law a strange thing, 
when they remain ignorant of it, with full opportuni- 
ty of knowing it. This is a necessary consequence 
of the preceding remarks. They who regard reli- 
gion as a thing foreign to them, will soon become 
perfect strangers to it. Thus it was with the Jews 
in the days of good Josiah. Under his father's wick- 
ed reign, the knowledge of true godliness had almost 
become extinct. The book of the law had been 
lost ; but now it was found, and its contents filled 
the king and his court with consternation. Equally 
ignorant were the ten tribes, in the days of the pro- 
phet Hosea, during the reign of Jeroboam, the son of 
Joash. Thus men still count it a strange thing, when 
they do not read it, or attend on its preaching ; when 
they are unacquainted with its great things, and no 
way desirous of learning them ; when they are satis- 
fied with a superficial knowledge of religion, and 
take no pains to increase it ; when they rather lose 
what they know, than acquire more. If they were 
as familiar with it as with other matters, they would 
not be so ignorant of it. In all cases, they who 
know not the law of the Lord, count it a strange 
thing : for a wayfaring man, though a fool, may un- 
derstand it if he will study it. 

Thirdly; Men count this law a strange things 
when they do not love it or esteem it. Thus Israel 
cast away the law of the Lord of Hosts, and despised 
the word of the Holy One of Israel. What we know 
not we cannot love, nor can we esteem that in which 
we feel not some personal interest. They who realize 
the value of God's law, and understand it well, count 
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it their greatest delight. Oh, how I love thy law ! 
said the Psalmist; and with him will all believers 
join. They who cannot, are strangers to its excel- 
lence, its preciousness ; and for them, as long as they 
continue thus, its great things are written in vain. 
Seeing, they do not see them ; and hearing, they do 
not hear them. Their hearts are alienated from God, 
and their affections placed on what he hates and 
condemns. They do not approve of his law — ob- 
ject to some patts — doubt of others; receive this, 
and reject that ; are pleased with a part, and dislike 
the rest. Alas ! they count it a strange thing. They 
feel no attachment to it — find no pleasure in it. 

Finally ; Men count this law a strange thing when 
they do not obey it. Did they love it, they would 
fulfil it ; but because they hate it, they first cavil with 
it, and then reject it. These be thy gods, O Israel, 
said Jeroboam the son of Nebat, which brought thee 
op out of Egypt ; and the people worshipped the 
calves at Bethel and Dan, though God had forbidden 
idolatry, and declared that he brought them up, out 
of the house of bondage. Thus men still act di- 
rectly contrary to the will of God as revealed in his 
word. Some, whilst they profess to know God, in 
works deny him ; being abominable and disobedient. 
They corrupt his worship ; abandon his ordinances; 
disobey his commandments ; and attempt to unite 
God and mammon : others, not a few, wholly reject 
this law, loving darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds are evil. They consider it a cunningly 
devised fable, which deserves no credit, nor respect. 

These are some of the ways, in which men count 
the law of God, and its great things, a strange thing. 
Dreadful folly to do so ! Aggravated crime ! How 
justly were the ten tribes punished ! And all they 
who act like them, may look for the divine displea* 
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E have stated the first requisite in a Christian 
minister to be piety ; i. e. according to the large 
theological sense of the term, a principle of true reli- 
gion, or devotedness of heart and life to the love and 
service of God in Christ. 

We have stated his next qualification to be aptness 
to teach. This we have shown to contain, 

(1.) A good natural capacity, or such a degree 
of native talent as is susceptible of the proper culti- 
vation. 

Some who have accompanied us thus far, will stop 
short here, and discover a willingness to dispense 
with acquisitions which were formerly considered as 
essential to a well-ordered ministry. u Piety/' they 
say, " will keep a man straight upon the main arti- 
*' cles of truth; and strength of mind, though rough 
" and unpolished, will enable him to impart them to 
" others in a plain but impressive manner. This," 
they will add, " is vastly superiour to the drowsy 
" discourse of hundreds who have been through col- 
" lege, have studied divinity, and pass for great 
" scholars.'' 

We protest, once for all, against learned dulness. 
Little as we delight in solecisms and uncouthness, we 
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will pardon the maulings of Priseian's* head by the 
club of untutored power ; we shall esteem ourselves 
repaid for an injury to syntax, or for a rugged illus- 
tration, by nature's pathos and vigour ; when we 
should lose oiir patience with solemn insipidity, or 
doze under the influences of a leaden diploma ; nor 
deem it any recompense for the loss of our time, that 
w r e were put learnedly to sleep. Yet, bad as this is, 
it is still worse to suffer the insipidity without the 
poor consolation of some literature to qualify it — an 
affliction of much more frequent occurrence than the 
other. 

But by what sort of artifice do men cozen their un- 
derstanding into such argumentation as this ? — " Ta- 
" lent without education is better than stupidity with 
a it; therefore, talent ought not to be educated! !" 
Here is a colt of excellent points and mettle ; He is 
worth a score of you dull, blundering jades, that 
have been in harness ever since they were able to 
draw; therefore, he will do very well without break- 
ing ! It is surprising that so many, otherwise dis- 
creet persons, will maintain that to be wise and good 
in the Church of God, which they know to be ab- 
surd and mischievous in every thing else. In fact, 
talent, instead of being exempted from the necessi- 
ty of cultivation, is alone worth the trouble, and 
needs cultivation m proportion to its strength. Ta- 
lents are born, knowledge and skill are acquired. 
God creates the one ; he has left the other to be ob- 
tained by experience and industry. No talent can 
coin facts ; and without facts it will run to waste. — 
Without information it has no materials to work up- 
on ; and without discipline it will Work wrong. The 



* Prisgian, a famous old grammarian. Hence one who 
violates the rules of grammar, is said to break Priaciaris 
head. 
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jpower of doing evil is in exact proportion to the 
power of doing good. Petty minds produce petty 
harms and petty benefits. The errours of great 
minds are great errours, and draw after them deep, 
wide, and lasting consequences. It is of unutterable 
moment that they be set right in the beginning. This, 
iti so far as depends upon human exertion, is the 
province of cultivation, which, of course, makes the 

(2.) Part, of " aptness to teach." 

What ought it to embrace in a minister of Jesus 
Christ ? We may distribute it into two branches ; the 
first consisting in literary acquirement ; the second, in 
intellectual and moral discipline. 

When we consider, that the Scriptures are written 
ki languages which have not been spoken for ages— 
that they contain a succinct epitome of human his- 
tory > in reference to the plan of grace, from the be- 
ginnings to the end of time: going backward to the 
origin of nations, and forward to their extinction : 
marking, by the sure word of prophecy, the various 
fates of various people, as well as the principal dis- 
pensations of providence toward the Church — that 
they relate events which cannot be vindicated against 
plausible objection, without painful research into the 
phenomena of our globe — that they are full of allu- 
sions to the works of God and of man — that they ex- 
hibit human character under all its varieties, intellec- 
tual and moral; individual and social — that their il- 
lustrations of truth, and formulas of speech are bor- 
rowed from objects equally strange to our habits and 
conceptions ; from the face of the country ; from the 
soil ; from the climate ; from the governments ; from 
the idolatry; from the literature; from the state 
of domestic society ; from the manners of the 
East — that the language of prophecy is wholly 
peculiar ; being a system of symbols, which, though 
as certain in themselves, and as reducible to fixed 
laws of interpretation as any alphabetical language 
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Whatever, are perfectly unintelligible without the study 

of those laws When we consider these things, 

it is impossible not to perceive that the study of the 
Bible allows of the widest range of learning; and that 
without a respectable portion of it no man can 
" rightly divide the word of truth.'' 

Acquaintance with the original tongues is indispen. 
sible. 

God has delivered his word to us in Hebrew and 
Greek, which being no w, as they are commonly called, 
dead languages, are not liable to the fluctuations of a 
living one. These are the ultimate and the unalter- 
able standard of truth, by which every doctrine must 
eventually be tried. Excellent versions the Churches 
have ; versions, from which all that is to make us 
" wise unto salvation," may be learned by the hum- 
blest peasant or labourer, as certainly as by the ac- 
complished scholar ; versions, undoubtedly suscep- 
tible of improvement ; but which the licentious spi- 
rit of the times gives us very dubious promise of re- 
placing with better. Tzmeo Danaos — We invari- 
ably suspect these amended Bible s, which the Iscariot- 
bands of professed Christianity are labouring, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, to thrust into the hands of the 
unlettered and the simple*. 



, * There is a late most audacious attempt to explain away 
the whole gQsfiel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; ab- 
solutely stripping it, with the single exception of the doc- 
trine of the resurrection, of every principle which makes it 
" glad tidings" to a sinner ; substituting, in the room of 
" redemption by the blood of Christ," a barren morality, 
little, if any better than that of the Pagans, who were " with- 
out Christ, without hope, and without God in the worldf ;" 
and straining into the " cup of salvation" the distilled venom 
of Socinian blasphemy. This fatal draught is handed about 
with incessant assiduity, and put to the lips of the unthink- 

fEph.ii. 12.. 
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But the excellence of versions does not supersede 
the necessity of studying the originals. The very 
fact, that God has preserved them by a care hardly 
short of miraculous, would, of itself, establish our 
position. Why were they committed to dead lan- 
guages at all ? Why thus carefully preserved amidst 
the ruined literature of the world, and the moral mid- 
night of the " dark ages ?" To be thrown, neglected, 
into a corner ? To be kept as a curiosity to feed the 
worms, and amuse the antiquary ? To be decried by 
gabbling impertinence ; or give the ministers of re- 
ligion an opportunity of displaying their sense and 
spirit, by treating as unworthy of their study, and as 
beneath their notice, those original volumes which 
their God has not thought it beneath him to consign, 
for their use, to the safeguard of his wonder-working 
providence ? For ourselves, we doubt not that his 
chief design in permitting the Hebrew and Greek 
tongues to die away; in protecting the remnants of 
classical literature, and causing it to revive, was that 
his blessed book might be read in the original ; and 
that his Church might be able to assert and maintain 
his truth inviolate, by having direct access to the 
fountains themselves. And as little do we doubt that 
the cry which modern times, and especially modern 
infidels have raised against classical literature, and 
in which some Christians and Christian ministers 
have unwittingly joined, is a deep, though to, many 
an unsuspected stratagem of hell, to bring the origin- 
al Scriptures into gradual disuse ; and, then, by dis- 

ing, that they may " sleep the sleep of death." All this tin- 
der the modest and respectful guise of, u an im/iroved ver- 
sion of the New Testament" . The precedent of such trea* 
chery was set long ago. Its author is " gone to his own 
place." But the " improved version," with its accompani- 
ments, show that his treason has not perished with him* 
« Betray ye the Son of man with a kiss?" 
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crediting the versions, to involve Christianity in em- 
barrassment and shame. 

Independently on the argument to be derived from 
the extraordinary preservation of the sacred records, 
there are other demonstrations of the necessity of 
studying them in the original. 

All human works partake of human infirmity ; and 
are marked with characters of the age in which they 
are achieved. The remark is universally applica- 
ble, because the fact is universally true ; and must be 
so, as it involves a contradiction, or something like one, 
to suppose it otherwise. The state of the sciences, 
the style of the fine arts, the very form of handwrit- 
ing, at a particular period, are stamped with charac* 
ters by which the date of performances in them can 
frequently be ascertained, with sufficient precision, 
many centuries afterwards. If a man write a book 
which has familiar and frequent references to differ- 
ent subjects of human knowledge, these references 
must be regulated by the general state of that 
knowledge; and if it labour under any material de- 
fects, must participate in those defects. No enormi- 
ty of genius, no distance of views and discoveries, 
like those of Bacon and Newton, beyond the sphere 
of his contemporaries, will enable him to escape, in 
all things, the common imperfection. 

Now the best versions of the Bibte are but human 
Works. Stupendous works, indeed, are some of 
them, all things considered, but still human. They 
bear strong traces of the state of knowledge upon 
many subjects at the time when they were made. 
The effect is, that innumerable passages of Scripture 
are incorrectly rendered. The vast extension of 
physical science, of acquaintance with Eastern cus- 
toms, and even of philology, within the last fifty 
years, has established a multitude of Scriptural facts ; 
has cleared up a multitude of obscurities ; has recti- 
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fied misrenderings and misinterpretations which no 
integrity or perspicacity could once avoid; has deci- 
sively refuted the objections of enemies. The pro- 
cess is still going on, and will continue to go on. For 
it is the wonderful property of the book of God, that 
it has never yet been detected in a mistake, even 
when speaking on those subjects of which the know- 
ledge was either partially or not at ail possessed by 
the penmen. Its enemies have often charged it with 
ignorance and errour ; but a closer investigation has 
invariably proved the ignorance and the errour to be 
their own*. 



* Voltaire, more malignant than Celsus, more impu* 
dent, if possible? than Paine, and more witty, past peradven- 
ture, than all the rest of the goodly brotherhood put together^ 
lost no opportunity of reviling the Scriptures. And if a 
plump, round lie were now and then necessary to his pur- 
pose, as he was not over-nice in his means, he did not 
permit the want of it to interrupt his " useful labours." 
;Once on a time he made a grand discovery, which was to 
dock off from the age of the book of Proverbs a handful of 
centuries, and so prove the book itself to be spurious. He 
found this good fortune in Chap, xxiii. 31. which the Latiii 
Vulgate renders, " cum splenduerit in vitro color ejus," 
i. e. " when its colour," (wine,) " is brilliant in the glass," 
Now, drinking-glasses, being, according to Mons. Voltaire, 
a " very recent invention! ;" and being mentioned in this 
text, it follows that the book of Proverbs is still more recent, 
or it could not have mentioned them. Unhappily for 
the " grand" philosopher, the Hebrew original says nothing 
about glass ; but simply " cup," so that all Mr. V's. argu- 
ment can prove, at the utmost, is, that the Vulgate transla- 
tion is later than Solomon ; a most rare discovery ! See an 
admirable work entitled Lettres de quelques Juifs a M. de 
Voltaire. Tom. in. p. 324. a performance which plays with 
the flippant infidel even as grimalkin playeth with an unlucky 
mouse ; and of which the strong sense, superiour learning, 
grave irony, and blistering wit, threw Voltaire into as great 
a^age, as Beattie's " Essay on Truth" threw the gentle 

f Diet. PhUos, Art. Salomon. 

VoL IIL-No. IX. 3 U 
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But it is always difficult, and often impracticable, 
to push our advantages without a knowledge of the 
original. Under such a privation, the expounder or 
the advocate of revealed truth must trudge painfully 
on, yielding a blind credence to the assertion of 
another ; and if, upon any occasion, the fidelity 
or the competency of his guide should happen to 
be suspected by himself, or impeached by others, he 
has no escape from the misery of suspense, or the 
shame of defeat. But when his acquaintance with 
the original enables him to measure all criticisms and 
glosses by that authoritative test, he can take his 
ground with a promptitude, and keep it with a con- 
fidence, second in value only to the ground itself. 

Again. All living languages fluctuate. Old words 
become obsolete ; new ones are coined ; and of 
those which remain in vogue, multitudes gradually 
change their meaning, so as to convey in popular and 
even classical usage, ideas very different from what 
they expressed a century before. This fluctuation is 
extensive and rapid nearly in proportion to the vari* 
eties of industry, the competitions of skill, and the 
intercourse of nations. Eastern versions of the Bi- 
ble suffer the least. The Eastern habits and lan- 
guages being, for obvious reasons, more stable than 
those of the West, But from the changes which 
have passed upon the languages of Europe, the ver- 
nacular versions, understood according to the pre- 
sent acceptation of their terms, frequently put into 
the mouth of the sacred writer propositions most 



David Hume. The point of their satire reiriains unblunted, 
and their reply to Voltaire unanswerable ; notwithstanding 
the epithet of " pedant" applied to their author by Mons. 
Voltaire's distressed editor, fortified, too, by a philosophic 
quibble. Vid. Oeuvres de VolvairE) Tom. xliii. p. 131. 8vo. 
1785. 
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foreign to his sense ; and lead the unwary reader into 
false and hurtful conclusions. Strong examples 
might be adduced from our English Bible ; but our 
limits forbid the detail. 

Further. The art of printing has multiplied books, 
we had almost said, into a nuisance. The multipli- 
cation of books has, in its turn, vitiated the art of 
printing. It has sunk from an employment for ta- 
lents and erudition, into a mere mechanical craft. 
The voracious demand for books rendered this una- 
voidable. United with the boundless circulation of 
the Scriptures, with the quick succession of editions, 
and with the low price at which the copies must be 
furnished for common u,se, it has increased the num- 
ber of typographical errours beyond all count. Some 
of these are of such a nature as to pervert the mean- 
ing of the passage, yet to preserve grammar and sense, 
and to defy correction from the context. Let us 
mention a curious instance. In 1 Cor. vi. 4. The 
apostle says, " If ye have judgments of things per- 
" taining to this life, set them to judge who are least 
u esteemed in the Church!" One of the editions 
has it, " set them to judge who are best esteemed." 
A glance at the original detects the mistake. But, 
setting this aside, no man could tell with certainty, 
whether we should read " least' 1 or "best;" and a 
hundred critical arguments might have been muster- 
ed to show that the wrong reading is the better. 

Besides; there are many things, and those of import- 
ance, in every language, which disappear, or rather 
never appear ii,i a translation. We know that this is 
doubted, denied, and even laughed at by many. We 
cannot help it, It is the privilege of ignorance to 
laugh ; of insincerity, to misrepresent ; and of cap- 
tiousnes.s, to doubt. Leaving them in the possession 
of their several honours, we combine the suffrages of 
all candid scholars. There is a colouring, $ viva- 
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city, a vigour, a comprehension, a pungency of idiom, 
a felicity of reference in the structure of a word or 
the peculiarity of a phrase, which never can be trans- 
ferred. There is a clear opening of sense to an 
eye practised in the original, which a thick cloud 
mantles the moment it passes into a version. There 
is a precision of construction obvious to a scholar 
of taste, the causes of which are more a matter 
of feeling than of argument ; and though perfect- 
ly decisive, are too delicate to be perceived by the 
"Uncultivated sense. Yet, in their effects, they tinge 
and beautify the whole discussion of a subject. 

In conclusion. The adversaries of evangelical 
truth and hope, are much addicted to the practice of 
assailing our faith through the medium of criticism. 
What they want in solidity, they make up in boldness 
and in show. When you press them with the sub- 
ject, they will criticise all your heavy matter away in- 
to the thin air of metaphor; little concerned if, in fol- 
lowing up their principle, they criticise God himself 
into a figure of speech. When you press them with 
a plain text, they will flout at the translation, abuse 
the translators, and hear nothing but the original. 
When you produce the original, as little to their com- 
fort as the translation, they smell a corruption in the 
text, and it must be purged by manuscripts ; any 
manuscript being good enough to amend or discard 
an orthodox expression. When the manuscripts are 
rebellious, which commonly happens, unphilosophi- 
cal Christians as they are, they must receive the cas- 
tigation of critical acumen, i. e. the guesses of an 
Arian or Socinian mender of the Bible, are to sway 
our consciences in the question of heaven and eternal 
life ; or we are to be degraded from the rank of ration- 
al believers to the pitiable plight of bigots, fanatics, 
and simpletons. 
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To repress this effrontery, and to shield the com- 
munity from the assaults of this rabid fury ; as well 
as to meet the several exigencies enumerated above, 
there is no effectual means but the living teacher 
skilled in the original tongues, and imbued with the 
correspondent learning. The times awfully demand 
it. And if such employment does not require a se- 
parate profession for the ministry, and able and edu- 
cated men in it, there is not, and cannot be, a human 
occupation to which every human being is not always 
and every where equally competent. 



•^V*®^^* 
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Some men speak much of the imitation of Christ, 
and following his example ; and it were well if we 
could see more of it really in effect. But no man shall 
ever become like unto him by bare imitation of Ms 
actions, without that view, or intuition of his gloryy 
which alone is accompanied with a transforming 
power to change them into the same image. 

Quiets 
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ART. IV. 



The excellence of the Church : a Sermon, preached at the 
consecration of Trinity Church, Newark, New-Jersey, by 
the Right Reverend Bishop Moore, on Monday, May 21, 
A. D. 1810, By John Henry Hobart, D. D. An Assist- 
ant Minister of Trinity Church, New-York, Published 
ty request. New-York, T. & J. Swords, pp. 41. 8vo. 

(Continued from p. 459.) 

xT is not the intrinsic value of this discourse, that 
induced us to pay particular attention to it. Its im- 
portance, in our estimation, is derived from circum- 
stances of another description. The station which 
Dr. Hobart occupies, as a minister of Trinity Church, 
and as the foremost of those who have stood forth to 
assure the world, that they possess learning and talents 
adequate to the defence of the Episcopal cause, con- 
fers upon himself and his writings an importance, in 
public estimation, which itdoes not become us to over- 
look. We take an interest in every thing which can 
influence the religious opinions of men ; and we are 
encouraged to hope, from the improvement which 
Dr. Hobart has made under the hands of the critics, 
that we shall be able to render him, in the course of 
time, at least consistent with himself, and a little more 
cautious in his assertions. 

The sermon under review, furnishes us with some 
foundation for this hope. In page 23, where he ex- 
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hibits the proof of the excellence of the prelatical mi- 
nistry, he rests his cause upon two arguments, 1. In- 
ability to account for a change in antiquity, from 
Presbytery to prelacy ; and, 2, the supposed prelati- 
cal powers of Timothy, Titus, and the angels of the 
seven Churches of Asia. He must, accordingly, 
have given up as untenable, the arguments, formerly 
urged with great confidence, from the three orders of 
the Jewish priesthood ; from the ministry of Christ, 
the twelve, and the seventy ; from the ministry of 
the apostles, elders, and deacons ; and from the pre- 
latical powers of James at Jerusalem. So far, good 1 
The Doctor now presents the hierarchy resting upon 
two pillars ; and these are not more strong than those 
which have already given way. The first, Doctor 
Hobart's inability to account for a change, is an argu- 
mentum ab ignorantia. It may last until he shall be 
induced to acquire for himself a knowledge of anti- 
quity, from the original sources of information; and 
cease to trust to misquoted and misapplied passages^ 
found in the controversial writings of men, interested 
in the defence of the English establishment. A 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, than which, no- 
thing better becomes a divine, is the only effectual 
remedy for the opinion that Timothy and Titus, and 
the Asian angels were diocesan bishops. But this is 
not the place for the argument. 

Dr. H.'s text is Psalm xlviii. 12, 13. and it is used 
by way of accommodation. It should have been 
the first care of the preacher to do justice to his text, 
by explaining its meaning. For it is essential to 
correct sermonising, that the " mind of the Spirit," 
in that part of the word which is selected as the sub- 
ject of discourse, be perspicuously declared ; other- 
wise, the preacher incurs the charge of handling the 
word of God deceitfully. Every workman who need- 
eth not to be ashamed, must know how to divide 
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aright the word of truth. Regardless, however, of 
the rule which requires that the subject of the sermon 
should be found in the text, Dr. H. undertakes to 
discuss the excellence of his own Church — " of our 
Church." This is an offence against the laws of the 
pulpit ; the more inexcusable, as it does not at all ap- 
pear perfectly obvious, without explanation, that Da- 
vid ever contemplated the application of the text, 
either to the " 39 articles," or to the " book of com- 
mon prayer.' * 

In the bold designs of genius, there is always some- 
thing which extorts our admiration ; and did we not 
feel some veneration for the word of truth, we should 
allow Dn H. the praise of daring enterprise. It is 
assuredly a more arduous task to prove the superior 
excellence of the Episcopal Church, than to illustrate 
the duty recommended in the text by the king of 
Israel. 

As we are bound to accompany the preacher, we 
must now, like him, take our leave of the text, and 
attend to his description of 
- The excellence of our Church 

In her doctrine, 

In her ministry, 

Inker ordinances and worship. 

The discussion of these three topics, occupies 
twenty-five pages of the sermon ; and sixteen of them 
are devoted to the doctrine. It is the principal de- 
sign of the preacher, both in the sermon and the 
notes, to prove that the doctrine of the Church of 
'England is not Calvinistic. Upon this ground he 
rests the proof of its excellence. He assumes as the 
fcadis of his reasoning, that Calvinism is a very bad 
thing; and that whatsoever is opposed to it must be 
good. 

His argument reduced into the form of syllogism 
would appear as follows : 
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Whatever is not Calvinistic must be excellent, 

The articles of the Church of England are not 
Calvinistic, 

Ergo, the Church is excellent in her doctrine. 

Dr. Hobart does not even attempt to give us any 
other proof of the excellence* of the thirty-nine arti- 
cles, than their anticalvinistic tendency ; for his prac- 
tical points are of the same cast with his theoretical 
opinions. Although we are not prepared to admit, 
that whatever is opposed to the doctrines usually cal- 
led Calvinistic, must be true ; yet we shall not at- 
tempt to disprove the major proposition of the above 
syllogism. But neither are we prepared to jump with 
the preacher into his conclusion. We dispute the 
truth of the minor proposition. We believe, that 
the doctrine of the articles, although not so explicitly 
declared as the doctrine of the Confession of Faith, 
is, so far as the Calvinistic and Arminian controver- 
sies are concerned, the common faith of the Reform- 
ed Churches. In order that the reader may judge 
for himself, we shall, after making a few remarks, 
present him with the words of the Articles and those 
of the Confession of Faith side by side. He will 
then perceive the doctrine of both to be the very 
same, only more obscurely expressed by the Episco- 
pal Church. This difference is readily accounted 
for. Presbyterians are plain people. We write in 
order to be understood. Our object is to exclude, 
not convey a double meaning. 

Dr. H. acknowledges, that if the Articles of the 
Church be Calvinistic, the ministry of their Church 
merit reproach. " Churchmen are continually told, 
that the Articles of the Church are Calvinistic. The 
assertion, therefore, ought to be refuted, in order that 
her clergy may be vindicated from the reproach**'* 

* Page 13. 
Vos. ITT.— No. IX. 8 X 
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Should we succeed in proving that these Articles are 
Calvinistie, the Doctor himself, not we, must be con- 
sidered as the defamer. He admits, that their clergy, 
in such case cannot be vindicated. Far be it from us 
to dispute the correctness of the admission. 

The Thirty-nine Articles were formed by a con- 
vocation, in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, from the forty-two Articles of Edward VI. 
originally drawn up by Cranmer and Ridley. The 
original compilers, and those who reviewed and 
adopted them, were all agreed in sentiment about the 
doctrines of grace, With Mr. Calvin and the other re- 
formers on the continent. This continued to be the 
case with the Church of England until the time of 
Archbishop Laud. To him, his biographer, Dr. 
Heylin ascribes the praise of rendering fashionable 
in England the Arminian creed*. Heylin under- 
stood the Articles otherwise than Dr. H. explains 
them. Although himself an Arminian, he says of 
the 17th article, — " In this definition there are these 
" things to be observed, 1. That predestination doth 
" pre-suppose a curse or state of damnation in which 
a all mankind was presented to the sight of God. 2. 
" That it is an act of his from everlasting. 3. That 
" he founded it, and resolved for it in the man and 
" mediator Christ Jesus, both for the purpose and 
" performance. 4. That it was of some special ones 
" alone, elect, called forth, and reserved in Christ. 
" and not generally extended to all mankind. 5. 
" That being thus elected in Christ, they shall be 
" brought by Christ to everlasting salvation. Leav- 
" ing reprobation to be gathered upon logical infer- 
" ences from that which is delivered on the point of 
" election, for contrariorum contraria est ratio\" 

* Cyprianus Angiicus, pages 38, 39. f Introd. p. 20, 
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Compare this with the words of Dr. Hobart*. 
u The 17th Article, then, may be interpreted of the 
election of Christians in general to the privileges of 
the Gospel, ail of which will be forfeited if they do 
not — make their calling and election sure."—- -" The 
only election declared in Scripture, the election of 
Christians as a collective body to the privileges of the 
Gospel-\: y 

The truth is, reprobation is necessarily implied in 
election. What is not chosen is rejected. If some 
are elected, others must be rejected ; and the compi- 
lers of the Articles, knowing this, esteemed it unne- 
cessary to express it. One fact puts it beyond dis- 
pute that the convocation which formed the Thirty- 
nine Articles, were as high Predestinarians as ever 
Calvin was. A few men, at the head of whom was 
Thomas Talbot, conceived themselves persecuted by 
the Church, because they did not adopt such decisive 
terms respecting the decree of reprobation as was 
then customary. These divines were not Arminian 
in sentiment, us appears from their petition. They 
were confessedly a very small number compared 
with their opponents ; and they supplicate a tolera- 
tion to express their sentiments. The Calvinism of 
the Church of England, while forming her Articles, 
must have been high-toned indeed, when a party in 
the Church must use, in an humble supplication, 
such words as these : " That God doth foreknow 
" mii predestinate all good and goodness ; but doth 
4i only foreknow, and not predestinate any evil or 
" sin. 

" Yet, to their great grief and sorrow, because they 
" do hold, contrary to a great number of their brethren, 
" the Protestants, that God's holy predestination is no 
" manner of occasion or cause of sin — whereby any 

* Introd. p. 20, f Pages 15. 17, 
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' part of mankind shall be predestinate of any un~ 
' avoidable necessity to commit sin. 

" For this cause, they be esteemed of their breth- 
' ren, the Protestants, for fautors* of false religion, 
6 and are constrained hitherto to sustain at their 
' hands the shameful reproach and infamy of Free- 
' will-men, Pelagians, Papists, Epicures, Anabap- 
1 tists, and enemies unto God's Holy Predestination 
< and providence. 

" Please it your gracious Fatherhoods, that none 
' of these punishments which the clergy have in 
' their power to execute, shall extend to those who 
c do hold predestination, as is above declared ; ex- 
i cept it be duly proven, that they maintain, that 
4 man, of his own natural power, is able to think, 
1 will, or work of himself, any thing that should in 
' any case help or serve towards his own salvation, 
' or any part thereoff." 

These petitioners had a better opportunity than 
either Dr. H. or his oracle, Dr. Lawrence, had of 
knowing the creed of the Fathers of the Church of 
England, and they represent it as, not only Calvinis- 
tic ; but as Calvinism, pushed to an extravagant 
length, and scarcely granting toleration to moderate 
Calvinism^. 

These Fathers of the Church/ a little time before 
the convocation assembled to settle the doctrine of 
the Church, expressed themselves very decidedly in 
their declaration and confession of faith presented to 
Queen Elizabeth. Fully expressing their agreement 
with the Articles of the convocation under King Ed- 
* Favourers. f Strype, An. vol. i. p. 249. 

$ We use the word Calvinism, in this connexion, as a ge- 
neric term ; not confining it merely to the sentiments of 
John Calvin, but as the representative of those doctrines 
which are the opposite of the jive Arminian fioints. To Cal- 
vinism, properly understood, the epithet extravagant does 
not belong. 
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ward, they speak of predestination in these words : — 
a Seeing some men of late are risen, which do gain- 
" say and oppugn this truth, we cannot utterly pass 
u over this matter with silence, both for that the 
" Holy Ghost doth so often make mention of it in 
" the Scriptures, especially in St. Paul's Epistles ; 
■" which argueth it to be a thing both fruitful and 
" profitable to be known. And also being occasion- 
" ed by the same reason which moved St. Austin to 
" write of this matter of predestination*." 

Did Dr. Hobart know that these men, in a body, 
so solemnly appealed to Augustine as their example, 
when from the pulpit, he, in the name of the God of 
truth, taught the people of Newark that they reject- 
ed the example of Augustine ? And if he did know 
it — 

Dr. H. says, Her wise and temperate reformers 
avoided those extreme opinions by which Augustine 
controverted the Pelagian heresy^. His reference to 
Augustine was rather unhappy. 

Having seen what the Creed of the Church of Eng- 
land was, before the adoption of her Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles, and what it was at the very time of their adop- 
tion, we shall also see what it was afterwards until the 
time of Laud. 

The Puritans, jealous Calvinists, never disputed 
the orthodoxy of the Church on these ddctrines. 
Calvin's Institutions were read publicly ill the schools 
of theology, by order of the convocation. When 
Barret, in the University of Cambridge, opposed 
Calvin's doctrine of predestination, he was examined 
and condemned, first before the Vice-Chancellor and 
Heads of colleges, and afterwards before the Arch- 
bishop, who enjoined it on him to confess his igno- 
rance^ and not teach the like doctrines for the fu- 

'* Strype, Hist. Ref. Vol. i p. n8. f Page 21. 
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ture*. Unhappily, the ignorance of Barret, had the 
Archbishop lived in the present day, would have 
been found to have crossed the Atlantic I I 

In order to suppress effectually every attempt at 
innovation, and to maintain the Calvinism of the 
Church, the " Articles of Lambeth" were drawn up. 
These articles, which are purely Calvinistic, were 
signed by Archbishop Whitgift, the Bishops of Lon- 
don, and Bangor, the Archbishop of York, and seve- 
ral other learned divines ; and they are declared to be, 
not new lawsj but explications of the doctrine pro- 
fessed in Church of England, and already established 
by the laws of the land. These articles are the 
Church of England's own explanation of her own 
doctrines. We shall now exhibit in one view the 
agreement of the Articles with the Confession, 

Agreement in Doctrine between the Articles and the Confession. 



Confession of Faith. 



The 39 Articles 
Illustrated. 



By the Articles of 
Lambeth. 



Chap. VI. 1. Our first 
parents, being* seduc- 
ed by the subtilty and 
temptation of Satan, 
sinned in eating the 
forbidden fruit. They, 
being" the root of man- 
kind, the guilt of this 
sin was imputed, and 
the same death in sin, 
and corrupted nature 
conveyed to all their 
posterity. 6. Every 
sin, doth in its own 
nature bring guilt up- 
on the sinner, where- 
by he is bound over to 
the wrath of God and 
-curse of the law, and 
so made subject to 
death, with all mise- 
ries spiritual, tempo- 
ral, and eternal. 



IX. Original Sin 
standeth not in the 
following of Adam, but 
it is tht fault and cor- 
ruption of the nature 
of every man that na- 
turally is engendered 
of the oifspring of A- 
dam, whereby man is 
very far gone from 
original righteousness, 
and is of his own na- 
ture inclined to evil ; 
so that the flesh lusteth 
always contrary to the 
spirit ; and therefore, 
in every person, born 
into this world, it de- 
serveth God's wrath 
and damnation. 

X. The condition 
of man, after the fall 
of Adam, is such, that 



IX. It is not in every 
one's -will and pow#r 
to be saved. 



VIII. No person can 
come to Christ, unless 
it be given him, and 



* Heyl. Laud lib. i. Heyl. Presb. p. 343. Neal vol. i. p. 497. 
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Confession of Faith, 



The 39 Articles 
Illustrated. 



By the Articles of 
Lambeth. 



Chap. IX. 3. Man, 
by his fall into a state 
of sin, hath wholly 
lost all ability of -will 
to any spiritual good 
accompanying salva- 
tion; so as a natural 
man, being- altogether 
averse from that good, 
and dead in sin, is not 
able,% his own strength, 
to convert himself, or 
to prepare himself 
thereunto. 

Chap. HI. 1. God 
from all eternity did, 
by the most wise and 
holy counsel of his own 
will, freely, and un- 
changeably ordain 
whatsoever comes to 
pass : yet so, as there- 
oy, neither is God the 
author of sin, nor is 
violence offered to the 
will of the creatures. 
3. By the decree of 
God for the manifesta- 
tion of his own glory, 
some men and angeh 
are predestinated unto 
everlasting life, and 
others fore-ordained to 
everlasting death. 6. 
As God hath appoint- 
ed the elect unto glory, 
so hath he, by the eter- 
nal and most free pur- 
pose of his will, fore- 
ordained all the means 
thereunto. 7. The rest 
of mankind, God was 
pleased, according to 
the unsearchable coun- 
sel of his own will, 
whereby he extendeth 
or withholdeth mercy as 
he pleaseth, to pass by; 



he cannot turn and pre- 
pare himself by his 
own natural strength 
and good works, to 
faith and calling upon 
God : wherefore we 
have no power to do 
good works, pleasant 
and acceptable to God, 
without the grace of 
God, by Christ pre- 
venting us, that we may 
have a good will, and 
working with us, when 
we have that good will. 
XVII. Predestina- 
tion to life, is the ever- 
lasting purpose of God, 
whereby, (before the 
foundations of the 
world were laid,) he 
hath c onstantly decreed 
by his counsel, secret 
to us, to deliver from 
curse and damnation 
those whom he hath cho- 
sen in Christ out of 
mankind, and to bring 
them by Christ to ever- 
lasting salvation, as 
vessels made to hon- 
our. Wherefore they 
who be endued with 
so excellent a benefit 
of God, be called ac- 
cording to God's pur- 
pose by his Spirit wor- 
king in due season : 
they through grace obey 
the call - they be justi- 
fied freely : they be made 
Sons of God by adop- 
tion : they be made like 
the image of his only 
begotten Son Jesus 
Christ : they walk reli- 
giously in good works, 
and at length, by God's 



unless the Father 
draw him ; and all men 
are not drawn by the 
Father that they may 
come to Christ. 

VII. Saving grace is 
not communicated to 
all men. 



I. That God from 
eternity has predesti- 
nated some persons to 
life, and reprobated 
others to death. 

II. The moving, or 
efficient cause of pre- 
destination to life, is 
not foreseen faith or 
good works, or any 
other commendable 
quality in the person* 
predestinated, but the 
good will and pleasure 
of God. 

in. The number of 
the predestinate is fix- 
ed, and cannot be les. 
sened or increased. 

IV. They who are 
not predestinated to 
salvation shall be ne- 
cessarily condemned 
for their sins. 

V. A true, lively, 
and justifying faith, 
and the sanctifying in- 
fluence of the spirit, 
is not extinguished, 
nor does it fail, or go- 
off either finally or 
totallv, 
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Confession of Faith. 



The 39 Articles 
Illustrated. 



By the Articles of 
Lambeth. 



mercy, they attain to 
everlasting felicity. 



and to ordain them to 

dishonour and wrath 
for their sins to the 

praise of his glorious 
justice. 

The reader must now judge for himself. We feel 
no apprehensions from the result. If we are re- 
proached for believing the doctrines of grace, those 
who take delight in holding them up to scorn, ought 
to recollect, that in so doing, they revile the Fathers 
of the Church of England, as well as the Presbyte- 
rians. If it be calumny to represent the Church of 
England as Calvinistic in her doctrine, it is a calumny 
to be imputed to the whole body of the Protestant cler- 
gy, at the accession of Queen Elizabeth ; to the very 
convocation which formed the 39 Articles; to both the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge ; and to the 
archbishops and bishops of the Church, who declared 
her doctrine in the Lambeth Articles. And if it be a 
salvo to the consciences of modern Episcopalians, 
when they subscribe the 39 Articles, to bring home 
the charge of slander upon these dignitaries of the 
Church, for calling the Articles Calvinistic, why 
should we disturb them ? We do not expect to make 
Dr. Hobart a Calvinist, but we admire the confidence 
with which he asserts that the Fathers of the Church 
of England avoided the expressions of Augustine 
and Calvin. If it is his principle, let him continue an 
Arminian confessor of Calvinistic Articles : let him 
be Vicar of Bray*. 

* The Vicar of Bray, a true Churchman, being a Roman Ca- 
tholic in the reign of Henry VIII. ; and a Protestant under 
Edward VI. ; a Papist again under Queen Mary ; and a Pro- 
testant in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; was reproached for 
paying so little respect to the solemnities of the religious pro- 
fession. " Whatever be my religion," replied the vicar, « I 
have never changed my principle" which is, " to be the Vicar 
of Bray " [To be continued.'] 
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A Collection of Essays on the subject of Episcopacy, which 
originally appeared in the Albany Centinel, and zvhich 
are ascribed principally to the Rev. Dr. Linn, the Rev. 
Mr. Beasley, and Thomas Y. IIow } Esq. New-York, 
T. & J. Swords, 1806, pp. 210. 



(Continued from p. 394.) 

X HE sentiment that Prelates are superiour to 
Presbyters, not by any divine appqintment, but mere- 
ly by the prevalence of custom, extended, among 
the Latins of the fourth pentury, much further thai> 
Father Jerome. He himself tells us, that the Pres- 
byters of his day not only thought so, but knew so^ 
and, assuming this as an incontrovertible fact, h$ 
grounds upon it an admonition to the Bishops to re- 
collect their origin. " Let them know," says he, 
" that they are above the Presbyters more by the 
" custom of the Church, than by any institution of 
" Christ/' Considering him as an honest witness, 
which is all we ask, and our Episcopal friends will 
oiot deny it, he asserts, without qualification, that the 

Note.— In the last part of our review of these Essays, we 
very heedlessly fell into a chronological errour, of some mo- 
ment. We stated, that in the fifth century, when Jerome 
Was dead, the Presbyters cowed, &c. Epiphanius did bluster 
at no ordinary rate, concerning the divine right of Episco- 
pacy. The fact is, that Epiphanius died before Jerome. Of 
course, our remarks, which are founded upon a contrary sup- 
position, are out of place. The correction of our errour is 
more material to the reader, than any explanation of the man- 
ner in which we came to commit it. 

Vol. III.— No. IX. 3Y 
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Presbyters, i. e. the mass of Christian clergy ', in his 
time, were convinced, upon satisfactory proof, that 
the authority exercised over them by the prelates, 
limited, as it then was, and nothing like what they 
now claim, had no warrant whatever, either in the 
word of God, or even in apostolical tradition ! We 
repeat it; the great body of the Christian clergy, ac- 
cording to Jerome, were aware of this! ! Here, 
since they call for facts, here is a fact more ponderous 
than all the facts of Episcopacy put together ; a fact 
which there is no frittering away, not even by the 
force of that vigorous criticism which inverts persons 
and tenses ; transmutes Hebrew verbs into others 
with which they have no affinity ; and changes the 
very letters of the Hebrew alphabet; so that a xfzain^J 
is charmed into a { (nun J and, by this happy meta- 
morphosis, the throat of an ill-conditioned argument 
escapes from suffocation* ! 

The testimony of Jerome is corroborated by a 
■contemporary writer of high renown, and an unex- 
ceptionable witness in this case, as being himself a 
Prelate ; we mean Augustin, the celebrated Bishop 
of Hippo, In a letter to Jerome, he has these re- 
markable words : — 

" Although, according to the names of honour 
41 which the usage of the Church has now acquired, 
" the office of a Bishop is greater than that of a Pres- 
4C byter, yet fin many things Augustin is inferiour to 
" Jeromef ." The sense of this acknowledgment is 
thus given by a distinguished Prelate of the Church 
of England, as quoted by Ayton: — " The office of 

* Churchman's Magazine for May and June, 1810. on 
Exod. xxxiii. 19. p. 178, 

t Quanqnam secundum honorum vocabula quae jam Ec- 
clesia usus obtinuit, episcopatus presbyterio major sit ; tamen 
in multis rebus Augustinus Hieronymo minor est. Eju 19. 
txd Hi k ron. 
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u a Bishop is above the office of a Priest, not by the 
"authority of the Scripture, but after the names of 
"honour which, through the custom of the Church, 
" have now obtained*." 

The concession is so clear and ample, that Cardinal 
Bellarmine, with all his ingenuity, which was not 
a little, had no other evasion, than to pretend that 
these Words are not opposed to the ancient time of the 
Church ; but to the time before the Christian Church ; 
so that the sense is, before the times of the Christian 
Church these names, Bishop and Presbyter, were not 
titles of honour, but of office and age ; but now they 
are names of honour and digmty\. 

Quibbles were scarce when a distressed cardinal 
could muster up nothing more plausible. As if names 
of office were not names of dignity! As if Augus- 
tin, in the very act of paying a tribute of profound 
respect to Jerome, should think of giving him a bit 
of grammar lesson about the words "Bishop'* and 
" Presbyter!" Verily, the Jesuit was in sore afflic- 
tion; and had he uttered all his soul, would have ex- 
claimed, like a certain Arminian preacher, when hard 
pressed by Scriptural reasoning; — " O argument, 
" argument! The Lord rebuke thee, argument I 

Not much happier than the cardinal, nor much less 
anxious for such a rebuke to argument than the Ar- 
minian preacher, will be those critics who shall main- 
tain that Aug us tin's words regard only the names 
of office, without any opinion on the powers or rank 
of the offices themselves. 

1. Such a construction makes the Bishop assert a 
direct falsehood ; the terms were in use from the be- 
ginning of the Christian Church; and, therefore, 
could not have been introduced by her customs, 

* Jewel. Defence of his apology, p. 122, 1SS. 
t Jameson's Nazianzeni querela, p. 177, 17#« 
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2. If, by saying that he was superiour to Jerome 
*' according to the names of honour which the 
Church had obtained by usage," Augustin meant 
that he enjoyed only a titular pre-eminence over thtft 
Presbyter, he either insulted Jerome by flouting at 
him with a lie in the shape of a compliment, or else 
the Prelates in his day had only a nominal, and not a 
real, power over the Presbyters. The second is con- 
trary to fact ; and the first is too absurd for even a 
troubled cardinal. 

If* on the other hand, it be alleged that Augus- 
tin, in flattery to Jerome, seemed to claim only a ti- 
tular precedence, while he was conscious, at the same 
time, of enjoying an essential superiority, and that 
by divine right, the disputant will turn himself out 
of the frying pan into the fire ; for he exhibits the 
venerable father as acting the knave for the pleasure 
frf proving himself to be a fool. So paltry & trick 
was not calculated to blow dust into the eyes of Je- 
rome», The distinction might appear ingenious to 
*sMne medern champions of the hierarchy, as it h 
muth in their manner; but could never degrade 
the pen of the Bishop of Hippo. He is contrasting 
his official superiority over Jerome, with Jerome's per- 
gonal superiority over himself. The former is the 
superiority of a Bishop over a Presbyter, which, he 
says, has grown out of the custom of the Church. 
The compliment to Jerome consists in this — that 
while the office which sets him above Jerome was the 
fruit, not of his own deserts, but of the Church's 
Custom, those things which gave Jerome his superio- 
rity, were personal merits. The compliment is as 
line, and its form as delicate, as the spirit which dic- 
tated it is magnanimous. 

But our concern is with thtfact which it discloses. 
Turn Augustin's words into a syllogism, and it will 
stand thus; ..■■.. 
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Augustin is greater than Jerome, according to the 
honours which have been created by the custom of 
the Church. 

But Augustin is greater than Jerome, as a Bishop 
is greater than a Presbyter. 

Therefore, a Bishop is greater than a Presbyter by 
the custom of the Church. 

Here, now, is Augustin himself, a Bishop of no 
common character, disclaiming, unequivocally, the 
institution of Episcopacy by divine right, : For he 
refers the distinction between Bishop and Presbyter 
not only to a merely human original, but to an origi- 
nal the least imperative ; to one which, however po- 
tent it becomes in the lapse of time, is at first too 
humble to arrogate authority, too feeble to excite 
alarm, and too noiseless almost to attract notice. 
He calls it the creature of custom. What shall we 
say to this testimony of Augustin ? He was under 
no necessity of revealing his private opinion* He 
had no temptation to sap the foundation of his own 
edifice ; to diminish the dignity of his own order. — ; 
All his interests and his prejudices lay in the opposite 
direction. Yet he speaks of Episcopacy as the child 
of custom, in the most frank and unreserved manner; 
without an apology, without a qualification, without a 
caution. He does this in a letter to Je r o m e , the very- 
man to whom, upon modern Episcopal principles, he 
should not, would not, and could not have done it — 
the very man who had openly, and boldly, and repeat- 
edly attacked the whole hierarchy ; whose sentiments, 
reasonings, and proofs, were no secret to others, and 
could be none to him — the very man, whose profound 
research, whose vigorous talent, and whose imposing 
name, rendered him the most formidable adversary 
of the prelature, and threatened to sway more deci- 
sively the public opinion, than a thousand inferiour 
writers — the very man, therefore, whom it became 
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his duty to resist. Yet to this man does Augustin, 
the Bishop, write a letter in which he assigns to 
Episcopacy the very same origin which Jerome him- 
self had ascribed to it human custom ! ! 

Was Augustin ignorant ? Was he treacherous ? 
Was he cowardly ? Was he mad ? To write in this 
manner to Jerome ! and to write it with as much com- 
posure, and sang froid, as he would have alluded to 
any the most notorious fact in existence ! No. He 
was not ignorant, nor treacherous, nor cowardly, 
nor mad» But he spoke, in the honesty of his heart, 
what he knew to be true; and what no well-advised 
man would think of denying. Such a concession, 
from such a personage, at such a time, under such 
circumstances, is conclusive. It shows, that in his 
day, the Bishops of the Latin Church did not dream 
of asserting their superiority to Presbyters by divine 
right. They had it from the custom of the Church, 
and so long as that custom was undisturbed, it was 
enough for them. Among the Greeks, the blunder- 
ing, and hair-brained Epiphanius set up the claim of 
njus divinum; but his contemporaries were discreet 
enough to let him fight so foolish a battle single 
handed. 

To Jerome and Augustin we may add Pela- 
§ius, once their intimate friend, and afterwards, on 
account of his heresy, their sworn enemy. " He re- 
u stricts all Church officers to priest and deacon* : 
" and asserts, that priests, without discrimination or 
<c restriction, are the succes sours of the apostles^." — > 
He has more to the same purpose ; reasoning as Je- 
rome reasoned, from the Scriptures ; and coming, 
as did Sedulius, Primasius, and others, to the 
same result; viz. the identity of Bishop and Pres- 
byter!. 

* In Rom. xii. t In 1 Cor. i. J Not having access to these 
Writers, we quote from Ja7nesoh'$ Nazianzen :'; p. 176, 177. 
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Let not the heresy of Pelagius be objected to us. 
Our Arminians will not surely cast opprobrium upon 
the name of this, their ancient sire. For our parts, 
we, with Augustin, hold him in detestation, as an 
enemy of the grace of God. But his heresy does not 
vitiate his testimony in the present case. Fiercely as 
he was attacked by Jerome and Augustin, his opin- 
ions on the subject of Prelacy made no article of ac- 
cusation against him as a heretic. Could it have 
been done with any show of reason, we may be eer- 
tain it would not have been spared. But the silence 
of his Prelatical antagonists, on that head is a proof 
both of the justness of our foregoing comments on 
Aug its tin's letter, and also of the general fact, 
that the Bishops were conscious of their inability to 
meet the question of their order upon the ground of 
divine right. 

There are two considerations which clothe our ar- 
gument with additional force. 

The Jirst is, that all able heretics, as Pelagius 
confessedly was, in their assault upon the Church of 
God, direct their batteries against those points in 
which they deem her to be the least defensible. — 
Rightly judging, that it is good policy to make a 
breach, no matter where. Only unsettle the popular 
mind as to any one object which it has been accustom- 
ed to venerate, and the perversion of it with regard to 
many others, is much facilitated. If, in this policy, 
Pelagius and his coadjutors attacked the authority of 
the Bishops, they seized upon the defenceless spot ; 
and the bishops were beaten without a struggle. It 
is easy to perceive what an immense advantage was 
gained by the heretics in their grand conflict, when 
their opponents were put fairly in the wrong on an in- 
cidental point, but a point which, in itself, touched 
the very nerves of the public passions. 

The second consideration is, that persons of such 
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different conditions, and such hostile feelings, could 
never have united in a common opinion upon a deep- 
ly interesting topic, had not the facts upon which their 
union rested been perfectly indisputable. 

Here is Presbyter and Prelate ; the monk of Pales- 
tine, and the African Bishop ; orthodoxy and heresy; 
Augustin and Pelagius ; all combining in one and 
the same declaration — that Episcopacy has no better 
original than the custom of the Church I Nothing but 
truth— acknowledged truth — truth which it was vain 
to doubt, could have brought these jarring materials 
into such a harmony ; these discordant spirits into 
such a concurrence.- — Stronger evidence it is hardly 
possible to obtain ; and it would be the very pert- 
ness of incredulity to demand. Yet there are writers 
who do not blush to look us in the face, and assert 
that the testimony of the primitive Fathers is urn- 
versaMy in favour of Episcopacy, as having been es- 
tablished by Christ and his apostles* ! ! 

Does the sun shine ? Is the grass green ? Are 
stones hard ? Another shove, and we shall be in Dean 
Berkeley's ideal world ! — If every thing sober and so- 
lid is to be thus outfaced, there is nothing for it, but 
to abandon fact and demonstration as chimeras, and 
to take up what was once the ditty of a fool, but is 
now the best philosophy, 

'.Xl»rm xon$y xat wavra TEAflS, x«* izwtct, to MHAEN. 



* Essays, p. 135. 
\To be continued.'] 
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L.ESSRS. Kicherer and Edwards leaving Capetown, 
May 22, proceeded to Rodezand, where Mr. Voss was then 
minister. Here they met a hearty welcome, and were set 
apart to the work of the ministry. 

On the 25th of June they left Rodezand, laden with the 
presents of their friends. Their journey sometimes lay 
through very difficult passes of the mountains, so that it was 
necessary to add fourteen oxen to their own, in order tQ 
climb the steep ascents. Sometimes they travelled for many 
days without the sight of a human being, surrounded only by 
steinbocks and ostriches. Here and there they found a cul- 
tivated spot ; and were hospitably entertained by the farmers, 
who occasionally gave them sheep and other stores. At 
other times they slept in the open desert, exposed to the 
danger of lions and tigers, which greatly abound in that coun- 
try. The narrative, which will shortly be published, con- 
tains an account of some special deliverances from the at- 
tacks of lions, which were wonderfully providential. 

About the end of July they passed the last inhabited house 
of Rockfield, and found the country almost without a blade 
of grass. The eggs of the ostriches, however, contributed 
to their comfortable support. After travelling seven days 
without meeting a human creature, they arrived at a place 
where a few Boschemen resided, three of whom came to 
them. Next day they were visited by about twenty more. 
At length they reached the spot intended for their abode, 
which they called Happy Prospect Fountain ; and immedi- 
ately began to build a house and plant a garden. 

Here they commenced their labours, among thirty or forty 
people, first teaching them to spell Dutch. The Lord was 

Vol. III.— No. IX. 3 Z 
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now pleased to send them a man and his wife, who, under- 
standing the language both of the Hottentots and of the Dutch, 
became very useful to them as their interpreter, &c. The 
people among whom he laboured were chiefly Boschemen ; 
the most savage and ferocious of that country. The doctrine 
of a Supreme Being was entirely unknown to them ; they 
did not know they had immortal souls ; but were, in most 
respects, " like the beasts that perish." Their habitations 
are generally among the rocks, where they dig a small round 
den, about three feet deep, which they sometimes cover with 
reeds. Here they spend most of their time in sleep, except 
when roused by hunger, when they sally forth in quest of 
some wild beasts ; but when unsuccessful in this attempt, 
they make shift to subsist upon snakes, mice, or wild onions : 
and such is their idleness, thtt rather than be at the pains of 
seeking food, they will live several days together without it! 

The people being in general afraid to come near an Eu- 
ropean, Mr. Kicherer was under the necessity of tempting 
them at first, by giving them a little tobacco ; of which they 
are extravagantly fond. He would then take the opportuni- 
ty of showing, that the great difference between the Chris- 
tians and themselves, in the superior comforts enjoyed by 
the former, was occasioned by their knowledge of God ; of 
whose nature and perfections they would hear with great as- 
tonishment. 

At first, Mr. Kicherer attempted to preach to them sys- 
tematically ; — but he found little effect from this. He then 
had recourse to the method which the Moravians found the 
most useful, simply preaching the love and death of Jesus 
Christ, and inviting them to come to him, that they might 
have life.— He would tell them, how happy he found his own 
heart when the love of God was shed abroad in it ; and 
would advise them to go aside and pray that the Lord would 
teach them, and that he would cause them by his Spirit, to 
know whether he was his messenger or not. 

For a considerable time he remained in painful uncer- 
tainty, whether his labours were blessed to the real conver- 
sion of any of his hearers. Yet, in this situation he was en- 
abled to leave the matter with God, — desiring to be faithful, 
whether successful or not. From that time, his labours were 
greatly blessed. He had the most undoubted evidence of the 
solid conversion of many souls. One of the first of these was 
a man, called John, who was brought under deep conviction 
of sin ; for he had been a most notorious offender. He lived 
hut about five or six months after ; during which time his 
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experience was wonderful. His heart was wholly taken up 
with the love of Christ, so that he could scarcely bear to 
speak of worldly things : and he died rejoicing in the Lord, 
saying to his teacher, " I die, depending on the blood and 
righteousness of Christ ; I go to heaven, and there I will 
wait for you." — His son, who came from a distance to see 
his dying father, was also converted, obtained his liberty 
from his master, and is now usefully employed as a school- 
master in the settlement. 

Mr. Kicherer would sometimes take a walk in the fields, 
and find, scattered here and there, prostrate on the ground, 
several of his congregation ; and some with a child in each 
hand, pouring out their souls to God in the most lively and 
copious strains. Thus was he encouraged to go forward 
amidst his arduous labours. Before he left Zak River to 
visit Europe, he had baptized about thirty-four adult persons* 
and fifty children. He had a stated congregation of about 
six hundred persons, in a great measure civilized, and 
dwelling together. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Editors regret, that circumstances beyond their control 
have prevented them from receiving the details of the 
following account at an earlier period. 

DlED, at Newtown, Long-Island, March 13, the Rev. 
Nathan Woodhull, pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
that place, aged 53 years. 

Mr. Woodhull was born at Brookhaven, Long-Island. — 
He received the rudiments of his education in the common 
schools of that town. In 1775, he graduated at Yale College ; 
and for the six succeeding years followed farming and mer- 
chandize. In 1779, he received his first religious impres- 
sions, and determined to devote himself to the ministry of the 
word. Having studied divinity under the Rev. John Daven- 
port, at Oyster Ponds, on the east end of Long-Island, he 
was licensed by the Presbytery of Long-Island, in June, 1784, 
to preach the Gospel. In December, 1785, he was ordained 
pastor of the congregation at Huntington, which situation he 
left in December, 1788, on account of divisions in the con- 
gregation. In 1790, he became pastor of the congregation 
in Newtown, where he remained to his death. 

From infancy, his health was infirm : and after entering 
college, he was prevented from proceeding in his studies, for 
one whole year, during a considerable part of which, his life 
was considered in danger. During his settlement in New- 
town, he expected every year would terminate his labours. 
It was not an unusual thing- for him to go from his bed to the 
pulpit ; but more frequently from the pulpit to his bed.— * 
Four different times he has fainted in the pulpit. But not- 
withstanding this ill health, he was enabled to preach to his 
people with less interruption than falls usually to the lot of 
more healthy ministers. His ministerial labours among his 
people had, for some months previous to his death, been con- 
siderably greater than usual, and their attention seemed 
somewhat awakened to the concerns of religion. This gave 
him new zeal, and made him more engaged in his public ad- 
ministrations, anxiously longing and hoping for an ingather- 
ing of souls. 
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He was taken ill on Saturday, the 24th February last, with 
a fever, which continued, with little abatement, to his death. 
His lungs, which for many years appeared to be affected, suf- 
fered most during his sickness. His breathing was difficult, 
and a distressing cough, with copious expectoration, attended 
him to the last. He decidedly, from the first, declared his 
opinion, that he should never recover. He was not, how- 
ever, alarmed ; for he knew in whom he believed. After 
being ill about a week, under the firm conviction that his 
sickness was unto death, he made his will, and mentioned the 
spot where he wished his body to be interred. After this, he 
seemed released from earth, and he conversed, almost exclu- 
sively, on the concerns of eternity. 

He had for many years been subject to temporary and par- 
tial derangement of mind, especially when fatigued or indis- 
posed. During his last illness, however, his mind was greatly 
composed and serene, seldom clouded, notwithstanding high 
fever. He repeatedly expressed his thankfulness to God 
for this great goodness; as also for the full experience he 
had of the consolations of those truths which he had preach- 
ed to others. He blessed God, in that he had enabled him 
to preach these truths with plainness, and, he trusted, with 
faithfulness. In his petitions to the throne of God, which 
were constant, he always commended his dear flock to the 
care of the great Head of the Church ; praying that the 
truths they had heard from his lips might not be like water 
spilled on the ground. He often spake in strong terms of 
the abundant fulness and all-sufficiency of the atonement 
made for sin by the blood of Christ, and blessed God for the 
gift of faith, by which he hoped to lay hold of that " inherit- 
ance which is incorruptible and undefiled, and which fadeth 
not away." 

His bodily sufferings, though at times extreme beyond 
expression, he bore with Christian fortitude and patience. 
Frequently, on being asked if his hiccup, which was al- 
most incessant, distressed him much, he answered, " Yes ; 
but it is all right ; my sufferings are the effect of sin, but 
they are infinitely less than my deserts. Glory, glory, give 
glory to God, who orders and disposes of all things in infinite 
wisdom, and who cannot err; the same yesterday* to-day, 
and for ever !" 

On requesting a friend to read some comforting texts of 
Scripture to him, he added, " Not that my faith is in the 
least shaken, but it cannot be too strong, or firmly fixed." 

Wednesday night, previous to his death, his bodily pain 
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and distress became very extreme. He desired some select 
passages of Scripture might be read to him. Among others, 
the 14th .chapter of John was read, some part of which he 
repeated with great emphasis, and expressed much inward 
satisfaction. In broken accents he prayed with much ardour, 
for resignation to the divine will, and for support in his last 
struggles, that his passage from time into eternity might, if 
consistent with the will of heaven, be speedy and easy. He 
began to repeat Watts' Hymn, " Oh ! if my Lord would 
come and meet."— -His hiccup interrupting-him so much, he 
could proceed no further than this line, he desired a friend to 
repeat it for him.— -He appeared almost in transport with the 
following verse :— 

" Jesus can make a dying bed 

" Feel soft as downy pillows are, 
" While on his breast I lean my head, 

" And breathe my life out sweetly there." 

In the course of the night he desired his attendants would 
sing a hymn. He made several attempts to join them. His 
voice, however, being broken, and much interrupted by hic- 
cup, he could not proceed, but appeared delighted by the 
singing of others. He afterwards desired a friend to pray 
with him. He considered his last moments to be drawing 
near, and requested his family should be called up. He ad- 
dressed each, individually, as they drew round his bed, and 
in a strain of piety and devotion adapted to the solemnity of 
the occasion, earnestly importuned them to seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, assuring them that 
every other needed blessing would be added to them. The 
scene was indeed a most interesting one, more readily con- 
ceived than described. 

Toward the close of the day, on Saturday, being in very 
great distress, and apprehensive that his dissolution was rap- 
idly approaching, after requesting his family should be cal- 
led in, and they, with a number of his friends, were seated 
around him, he called for a sermon which he had partly com- 
mitted to paper just before his confinement, intending to 
have delivered it the next Lord's day. The subject was the 
Faithfulness of God : he desired a part of it should be 
read, which being done, he addressed them in these words : — 

" These sentiments, (alluding to what had been read,) my 
dear children, I desire you to cherish in your memory, and let 
them sink deeply into the hearts of each one of you, as the 
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sincere sentiments of your dying father ; who, in his last, 
moments, can testify to the faithfulness of his God. You 
have heard, that he will faithfully reward, with the joys of 
heaven and eternal life, all those who love him, and diligent- 
ly seek him. Remember, also, that he has threatened eternal 
death and everlasting misery, to all those who know not 
God, and desire not the knowledge of his ways. Let me as- 
sure you, his faithfulness is equally pledged for the execution 
of his awful threatenings and righteous judgments, as for 
his promises of everlasting happiness to those who love 
him. True, he is a God of mercy ; but remember, he is 
also a God of justice : and whilst he rewards the righteous, 
will also punish the wicked. Accept the pardon which he 
tenders you in the gospel of his Son ; embrace the Lord Je- 
sus, who suffered and died on the cross, that you might be 
ransomed from your sins ; no longer slight the offers of sal- 
vation ; delay not the concerns of your precious souls to a 
dying hour ; presume not too much on the forbearance of 
God : his mercy, though infinite, cannot extend to the im- 
penitent." — After closing his admonition, he requested a 
near and dear friend, who had been much with him, to pray 
with him. This being done, he raised his hands, and with 
uplifted countenance, and voice much interrupted by hiccup, 
addressed the throne of grace in a most ardent and affection- 
ate prayer. First he commended his fellow creatures gene- 
rally to God ; next his dear congregation ; then his wife and 
children ; and last, his own soul. The following are a part 
of his closing words : 

" O blessed Jesus i wholly and confidently relying on 
thine atoning blood, I come to thee, dear Jesus ; I have no- 
thing to bring; no merits to plead, but thine ! I come, pre- 
senting thee my naked, naked soul ; take it, O my God I take 
it to thyself, for Jesus' sake I" 

A short time after this, he asked one of his physicians if 
he thought it likely he would continue through the night ? 
the doctor replied, I think it not improbable. He then said, 
" 'Tis my desire, if consistent with God's will, to depart on 
the Lord's day." 

On the sabbath before his death, he requested his daugh- 
ter to turn to Watts' 189th Hymn, B. 1. entitled, Hope in 
the Covenant. As she read, he repeated with much empha- 
sis, and especially the last verse. He frequently, through 
his illness, desired to have passages of Scripture read, some- 
times selected by himself, sometimes by others, and always*, 
expressed much comfort in them. 
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Being asked if he feared to meet death, he replied, " I 
fear only its pangs, which have been a dread to me through 
life." He frequently charged his physicians to conceal no- 
thing from him, and when they discovered his last change 
approaching, not to fail announcing it to him. He often in- 
quired of them, " have you no good news to communicate 
to me ?" — " Do you see any prospect of my speedy release ?** 
Frequently he observed, " I desire I may have patience to 
wait the time appointed for me ; yet I cannot but long to de- 
part, that I may be with Christ." The evening previous to 
his departure, when his pulse began to falter, one of his 
physicians asked him, " Would it afford you comfort, if you 
could consider this as the last night of your sufferings here ?'* 
He eagerly caught the import of the question, and apparent- 
ly almost transported, exclaimed,— u Oh, I should rejoice in 
the prospect 1 Come, Lord Jesus, O come quickly !"— -Early 
the next morning his room was thronged with his friends 
and parishioners of both sexes, most of them in tears ; he 
readily recognized each individual, and when he could no 
longer speak, he tenderly embraced several of them in his 
dying arms, and kissing each, bade them adieu. 

He evidently retained his recollection and reason, until a 
few moments of his last gasp, and while his hands or lips 
could move, he appeared to be in prayer. 

He expired at 12 in the morning, of Tuesday, 13th March^ 
1810. His congregation at all times were affectionate and 
kind to him ; were deeply impressed with his last sickness, 
and peculiarly attentive to him during, the whole course of 
it. After his death, they requested the family to permit 
them to pay their last solemn respects to his memory, by in- 
terring his remains at their own charge. 

A sermon was delivered at his interment, by Dr. Milledoler, 
from Matthew, 24th chapter, 45, 46, and 47th verses, to a 
very crouded audience. 
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Was held on Wednesday evening, October 29, 1834, at the Sansom 
Street Church. 

The exercises were commenced by singing a hymn expressive 
of the preciousness of the Bible. The nineteenth Psalm was read 
and prayer offered by Rev. R. W. Cushman. 

The Report of the Board of Managers was read by Mr. A. S. 
Langley. 

The meeting was then addressed by Rev. R. W. Cushman, in his 
usual felicitous and instructive manner. 

Rev. J. C. Harrison followed, in a neat, appropriate address. 

The services were closed by a benediction, pronounced by Rev. 
J. C. Harrison. 

A gratifying interest was manifested by the assembly in the Re- 
port, and the exercises of the evening. 
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The Managers of the Sansom Street Female Bible Association in 
presenting their First Annua] Report, have occasion to congratulate 
the Society upon the very encouraging results which have attended 
their labors, during this early and brief period of its existence; and 
for gratitude to the God of the Bible, that he has permitted them to 
be instrumental in promoting its circulation. 

The Association, a Report of whose proceedings is now offered, 
was organized December 4, 1833, and twenty-six names were at- 
tached to a Constitution then adopted. A Board of Managers was 
chosen at an adjourned meeting, held December 17. 

The Managers, having elected their officers, adopted by-laws, and 
made efforts to increase the list of subscribers, commenced holding 
regular monthly meetings the last Wednesday in January. These 
have since been sustained, with the exception of one month when a 
public meeting addressed by Mrs. Wade superseded that of your 
Board, and two others when most of the Managers were ill or absent 
from the city. 

At an early period of their operations, one of the Managers pro- 
posed a plan of labor hitherto untried in our city, and in some of its 
features, so far as they have information, entirely new. 

A system of weekly collections has, for some years, been in suc- 
cessful progress in England, by which cities and towns are divided 
into sections, and Committees of Female Bible Associations visit 
weekly their different districts, taking from persons of every descrip- 
tion, whatever they choose to subscribe, either toward aiding the 
circulation of the Bible among the destitute, or in payment for Bi- 
bles and Testaments for themselves. In this way, persons whose 
circumstances would render it inconvenient for them to pay the 
whole price of a Bible at once, can easily furnish themselves with 



one by making repeated small payments; and the effort thus made 
undoubtedly increases their interest in the book when obtained, as 
well as furnishes evidence that some desire existed to possess it, and 
affords ground for hope that it will be read. 

It was not thought advisable that a local Society like this, which 
could cover only a small extent of ground, should attempt to carry 
this system into effect in the streets and alleys of the city, however 
advantageous it might be if generally adopted, and the whole city 
visited by weekly committees — but the plan suggested to your Board 
was, that the attempt should be made in the Market, where among 
its attendants exists a great variety of character and circumstances. 
The measure was, after considerable discussion, adopted ; and a few 
of the Managers consented to enter upon the work. To make the 
object known in the proposed field of labor, it was thought necessa- 
ry to circulate a brief address which should state the plan in a sim- 
ple manner, and inviie the co-operation of such as were disposed to 
encourage it ; and the originator of the proposition was directed to 
prepare such an address. This was done — the Circular was adopt- 
ed by the Board, and distributed through the Market-houses in Mar- 
ket street, and partially among the wagons in the same street. 

The following is a copy of the address : 

To our Friends occupying the Philadelphia Market. 

This little Address is placed in your hands for the purpose of explaining a 
plan which has been adopted by a few persons desirous of being useful to 
others, in which we ask your aid. 

We are in possession of a treasure which many people know nothing of; 
they have never heard of it, or they have not learnt its value, and take no 
pains to obtain it for themselves. This treasure is the Bible— the book 
which came from God. In this precious book is contained all that we can 
know of God and of the world to come, while we continue in the present life. 
It informs us that after death comes the judgment ; and that sinners like us 
cannot be accepted in the last great day, and made happy hereafter in the 
presence of God, unless we, in this life, believe on the Son of God, who died 
for our sins. As we have no knowledge of these important tilings, and no 
directions how to obtain eternal happiness in heaven, except from the Bible, 
we would part with all we have, before we would part with that. And we 
cannot but be anxious that all may possess the same treasure. If we have 
a great good which many others have not, would it not be selfish in us to 
keep it to ourselves, when they might enjoy the same, without taking it from 
us 1 We therefore give money for the purpose of printing this blessed book^ 
and sending it to those who have never seen it. 

And now we turn to you with anxious and affectionate interest. We con- 
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sider you our friends. We depend upon you for supplying us with our neces* 
sary food. For our accommodation, you expose yourselves to cold and heat, 
wind and storm ; and we wish to convince you that we are grateful, by re- 
commending to you the bread of life — the word of God. No doubt most of 
you possess the Bible, and many of you love it too. But are there not some 
who have not the holy book in their hcuses? Perhaps it is because they do 
not wish to have it ; perhaps they think their circumstances are such that 
they cannot afford to pay for it. 

We presume some of your number will cheerfully give something for 
printing Bibles and sending them to distant nations, where the gospel is un- 
known. Others may be glad of an opportunity to buy a Bible at a low price, 
and when not convenient to pay for it at once, make the payment in small 
sums weekly. And others who do not feel able to pay for one at all, may be 
willing to receive it from those who will willingly bestow it without price. 
It is our desire that the Bible may be more known, and more read, and more 
loved. And for this object we freely bestow our money, our time, and our 
labor, asking a recompense from no one. We will therefore pass through 
the market on a stated day every week, and give each of you an opportunity 
to aid in this good work, as you shall think best. In a book prepared for the 
purpose, we will set down the sum you may be disposed to subscribe, and 
the object for which you would have it used. If you give a weekly mite for 
sending the Bible where it is not known, the money will be faithfully used 
for that purpose. If you subscribe any sum to be paid at once, or weekly, 
for a Bible for yourselves or your children, or any person to whom you may 
like to present one, we will deliver one to you at the lowest cost price, of 
any description you may choose. And we will distribute Bibles without 
cost, to such as are willing to receive, and have not the means of paying for 
them. The smallest sum will be gladly received ; and we shall consider 
our time well spent, in collecting even a penny a week from persons who 
are willing to spend that for the Bible, and do not find it convenient to pay 
more. 

In behalf of the Committee of a Bible Association appointed to visit in the Market. 

E. C. ALLEN, Secretary. 
No. 21, South Fourth Street. 

One thousand copies of this address were printed and immediate- 
ly used ; and an additional thousand were struck off, with alterations 
in some sentences which applied exclusively to persons occupying 
the Market, for the use of such Managers as might pursue the week- 
ly collections elsewhere. 

The efforts of the Managers in the Market commenced the first of 
March. Not more than six or eight persons have, at any one period, 
been employed in this field; and, owing to the illness or absence 
from the city of some of those most devoted to the service, an average 



of not more than four or five have been actually engaged. Still, 
with this limited number of laborers, and within the period of eight 
months only, one hundred and fifteen Bibles and nineteen Testa" 
ments have been sole! ; and twelve Bibles , including one at one-half 
price, and four Testaments given out gratuitously — with few excep- 
tions in the Market. The amount of money collected by the weekly 
Committee is $193,49, of which $29,06 is from donors to aid the 
gratuitous circulation of the Scriptures, and the remainder is for 
Bibles and Testaments sold. 

Your Managers have been almost uniformly received with kind- 
ness. Scarcely an instance of rudeness has occurred in this de- 
partment of their labor; and they have at times held conversations 
with individuals whose subscriptions they received, which it is hoped 
may have left some good impression. 

It is believed that almost this entire number of Bibles has been put 
in circulation, which, without an agency like that they have exert- 
ed, would not have been called for, and under circumstances more 
favorable to the recipients, than if they had been gratuitously pre- 
sented. Let the prayers of this whole Association be mingled with 
those of their Managers, that the Spirit of God may accompany his 
holy word distributed through their instrumentality, and render it 
the means of salvation to many souls. 

In three instances, one of the heads of a family to whom a Bible 
had been furnished in the Market, on their own subscription, have 
died since receiving it; and two of these, who had not previously 
been acquainted with the religion of the Bible, the Collectors were 
informed, died in hope of salvation ; but, through ignorance of their 
sickness on the part of the Collectors, or uncontrollable circum- 
stances, they were not visited. In one of these cases the wife of the 
sick man commenced her subscription, and requested that she might 
have a Bible in advance, because she wished her declining husband 
to have the benefit of it. Another desired to obtain a Bible, — her 
husband having, in a fit of intoxication, disposed of the only one in 
the family. That husband is now dead, and his wife entertains the 
hope that he was prepared to die. In another instance, a woman 
who had not completed the payment of hers, when her decease took 
place, in her dying hour requested her family to pay the Collector 
the amount due, and receive the Bible. Some have subscribed for 
Bibles because they had only a very large one, inconvenient for use ; 
others because the only one they possessed was so worn, or its print 
so small, that they could not read jt with eyes failing from age; and 
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several because they had none. Others wish to present the invalua- 
ble treasure to a child or to children ; and one mother says she in- 
tends to present one to each of her children, six in number. But a 
still more interesting fact is furnished by two of the Collectors, who 
say, " M. P. purchased an octavo Bible for her mother, who received 
it with tears of joy, saying it was the best gift her child could have 
bestowed upon her; and the daughter appears equally pleased that 
by giving a few cents weekly of her earnings, she has been able to 
present her mother with such an inestimable treasure. 11 The same 
Collectors express their " gratitude for the goodness of the Lord in 
preparing the hearts of the people to receive them with so much 
kindness," and add that they " feel encouraged to go on with the 
work." One woman procured a Bible by subscription, who had 
none, but having a prayer-meeting held at her house, was obliged to 
borrow for the occasion. A number who could not read, have ob- 
tained a Bible, saying they had children who could, and they wished 
to have one in the house for their use. A woman who, on the first 
application of the Collector, said she " had no Bible — should like 
one very well, but was too poor to pay for it," was induced to make 
the effort, with the promise that if she found herself impoverished by 
the subscription at the end of a month, the money should be return- 
ed, and a Bible given her. She cheerfully paid the price of a duo- 
decimo Bible, sometimes giving more than the proposed sum ; and 
soon afterwards voluntarily subscribed for one of larger size. 

Enough has been stated to shew that in this department, your 
Managers have not labored in vain. They feel that every motive 
urges them onward ; aud they hope to prosecute the work with in- 
creased efficiency and holy devotedness of purpose. — Two objec- 
tions sometimes advanced against the operations of Bible Societies, 
so far as a home supply is regarded, are obviated by this mode of 
procedure. One is, that there are none destitute of the Bible — this 
is shewn to be erroneous. The other, that if Bibles are given to the 
destitute, they will probably be sold or destroyed — this is not to be ex- 
pected where the recipients pay for them. — The Managers, there- 
fore, ask the co-operation of the Association in sustaining this holy 
enterprize. It will be perceived that for this purpose personal labor, 
rather than money, is put in requisition. The great majority of 
those who need Bibles are willing to pay for them in the manner that 
has been adopted by your Board ; and all that is wanting, is suitable 
individuals to offer them the sacred treasure, and receive their period- 
icar payments; and along with these, the voluntary donations of 
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such as are willing to aid in spreading the knowledge of God's holy 
word. The section already partially occupied, viz: the Market- 
houses in Market street, has not been thoroughly visited, and can* 
not be, without an increase of laborers. The Board would be high- 
ly gratified to see the system they have commenced in complete ope- 
ration, not only in all the markets of the city and its suburbs, but in 
every street and alley; and would, therefore, recommend it to the 
attention of other Bible Societies. Such a system constantly sus- 
tained, would effect a thorough supply of all the destitute, with very 
little expense of money, for few would be found who would require 
the Bible as a gift; and it would collect from those already furnished 
with the blessed volume, an amount of money for its circulation in 
other regions, which would send light, and joy, and salvation, to 
thousands now ignorant of the glorious gospel. This weekly appli- 
cation to persons of every description, would afford various opportu- 
nities for doing good, perhaps even greater than those possessed by 
tract distributors; as the former ensures personal intercourse with 
the donor, while the latter are not necessarily brought in contact 
with the objects of their labor. Indeed, the two systems of effort 
might probably be blended. 

One subject which has forced itself upon the attention of some of 
the Collectors serving in the Market, is the fact that not a few to 
whom they have made application there, are unable to read. Can 
no method be devised by which such of our fellow beings can be 
benefitted by those of us who have been more highly favored ? As 
the greatest portion of their time is spent in providing for the bodily 
wants of their neighbors, shall not we study to promote their interests 
in more important concerns? It can hardly be expected that, ab- 
sent from their families as they necessarily are almost the entire day, 
through the week, they should go in search of instruction, even if it 
were provided for them at some specified place. The idea has 
therefore suggested itself to the Collectors, that a plan for visiting 
these persons at their own dwellings, for the purpose of assisting 
those who are desirous of learning to read, and perhaps on the Sabbath 
or at some other time, occasionally collecting them together, might 
be feasible, and attended with good results. This suggestion is 
thrown out to draw attention to the subject, and induce deliberation 
and consultation. Several of those with whom the Collectors have 
become acquainted, who could not read, have expressed a strong de- 
sire to learn; and it is very desirable that some measure for accom- 
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plishing this should be devised, acceptable to themselves and practi- 
cable to those on whom it would devolve. 

And here, not to extend this Report to an unreasonable length, 
your Managers must leave the consideration of this interesting por- 
tion of their labors, and pass to other topics. 

In addition to the Bibles already named as having been gratuitous- 
ly disposed of in the Market and elsewhere, the Board passed a Res- 
olution to place a Bible in every room of the " Girard Sailor's 
Home," for the use of lodgers. This has been partially carried into 
effect, the number of occupants not having rendered it ^necessary 
that all the rooms in the house should be furnished, and six Bibles 
have been deposited there — one royal octavo of good quality for the 
public dining and reading room, and five duodecimo size for lodging 
rooms. 

But it must not be forgotten that while there are hundreds, proba- 
bly thousands, destitute of the word of God in our own country, 
there are millions and hundreds of millions scattered over the face 
of the earth, on whom the light of the gospel shines not — they sit in 
darkness, darkness that may be felt. If we would furnish them 
with the Bible, it must be without money, and without price. They 
cannot know its value till it has been put in their hands. Very many 
of the heathen nations have a written language into which the Bible 
can be translated; and it has been translated into a multitude of lan- 
guages spoken by various nations among whom it has not yet been 
circulated. And they cannot be favored with this sacred treasure 
until we in Christian countries are willing to send it to them. To 
do this, will require large sums of money — hundreds of thousands of 
copies should this moment be sent abroad to the ends of the earth. 
But it can easily be accomplished, if those who enjoy the knowledge 
<#the gospel, will contribute, according to the ability which God has 
given them, for the glorious object. 

One fact of thrilling interest has been announced to American 
Christians, since this Society commenced its operations. It is that 
the translation of the Bible into the Burman language is completed. 
The vast empire of Burmah, containing a population of nearly thir- 
ty millions, now has the Bible in her own language. Mr. Judson, 
who commenced the mission to that country, and has labored there 
twenty years, has during that period acquired the language, and 
translated the whole of the sacred volume, besides having accom- 
plished a great amount of labor in other respects, for the salvation of 
the people. The two last years he has devoted principally to the 
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work of translating. A letter from one of the missionaries, written 
about six months before its completion, says — " It is affecting to hear 
his petitions for a long life, to labor among the heathen, mingled as 
they are with panting aspirations after heaven. He seems uniformly 
seriously cheerful. He is confining himself as closely as possible to 
the completion of the translation of the scriptures." Under date of 
January 31, of the present year, he himself thus announces the ac- 
complishment of the work — " Thanks be to God, I can now say I have 
attained. I have knelt down before him, with the last leaf in my 
hand, and, imploring his forgiveness for all the sins which have pol- 
luted my labors in this department, and his aid in future efforts to 
remove the errors and imperfections which necessarily cleave to the 
work, I have commended it to his mercy and grace: I have dedica- 
ted it to his glory. May He make his own inspired word, now com- 
plete in the Burman tongue, the grand instrument of filling all Bur- 
mah with songs of praises to our great God and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ! Amen." 

In view of this animating fact and others affording additional en- 
couragement — that a very large proportion of the male population of 
Burmah can read, and that multitudes are continually applying to 
the missionaries for books, that they may learn what their religion is 
— and remembering that among three quarters of the inhabitants of 
our world, the Bible is unknown, your Managers feel themselves 
called upon to make redoubled efforts, and they trust that their sis- 
ters of the Association will also be stimulated to make increased ex- 
ertions, to obtain augmented funds for sending the word of God to 
perishing, destitute nations. While personal labor is nearly all that 
is requisite in supplying those around us with the precious volume, our 
Lord, who says that the silver and the gold are his, commands us to 
place a portion of what he has entrusted to us, in his treasury, for 
the blessed purpose of making his name known in the earth. It is 
to be hoped that the number of subscribers to the Society, and the 
amount paid by many already on the list, will be greatly enlarged 
the coming year, that your executive Board may have the pleasure 
of transmitting a liberal sum to those who will apply it to the distri- 
bution of the Bible in heathen lands. 

SUMMARY VIEW OF OPERATIONS. 

The number of members of the Association at present, is one 
hundred and twenty-seven, from whom $95 00 has been received. 
The whole receipts of the Society, including subscriptions, dona- 
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tions, weekly collections, and sales of Bibles, is $289 99. The 
number of Bibles and Testaments sold, is one hundred and fif- 
teen Bibles, of which forty-five were quarto size, forty-five octavo, 
and twenty-five duodecimo; and nineteen Testaments. The number 
given away, including those placed in the Girard House to remain 
there permanently, is eighteen Bibles, and four Testaments. There 
has been paid to different booksellers for Bibles, $167 08— $40 has 
been paid over to the Parent Society, and $16 83 for printing.— 
This last item for printing, includes a sufficient supply of the Con- 
stitution, Collecting books, blank Orders, and the Circular for gener- 
al distribution, for several years to come. 

Balance now remaining in the treasury, $60 08. 

ELIZA C. ALLEN, Secretary. 



TREASURER'S REPORT. 

Sansom Street Female Bible Association, in account with Sarah Robartz, 

Treasurer. 
DR. n CR. 



1834. 

April 19, To cash paid to Female Bible 

Society, Philadelphia, 40 00 

Oct. 22, Paid for printing, at 

sundry times, 16 83 

Paid to sundry booksel- 
lers during the year, 
as per bills on file, 167 08 
Balance to new account, 66 08 

$289 99 



I 1834. 

Oct. 22, By cash from annual and life 

members during the 

year, 95 00 

Donations, 1 50 

Weekly collections and 

sales of bibles, 193 49 



$289 99 



Oct. 22, By cash on hand, 66 08 

SARAH ROBARTS, Treasurer. 
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FIRST 
ANNUAL REPORT 



OF THE PHILADELPHIA 



ifemale .Seamen^ jPrCetrtr Socfetg. 



The first Anniversary of " The Female Sea- 
men's Friend Society," Auxiliary to the " Sea- 
men's Friend Society of Philadelphia," was hc^d 
on the 18th of 12th month (December) 1834, in 
the Sansom street Baptist Meeting House. — 
Captain Sherman in the chair. The services 1 
were opened with prayer by Abraham D. Gillett 
from Schenectady, N. Y. The Annual Reports 
of the Secretary and Treasurer were read by Ai 
S. Langley. Addresses were delivered bjr Ro- 
bert W. Cushmjan and George BetHune df this 
city, and William , Hamet of Virginia. The 
exercises of the evening were closed by singing, a 
Hymn written for the occasion by R\ W. Cush- 
man, and a blessing was pronounced by Georgd 
Bethune. 

After the public services, the Society pro- 
ceeded to the election of Officers and Mana- 
gers for the ensuing year. 

A 
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OFFICERS. 

Jane McDowell, First Directress 
Eliza M'Oskerie, Second Directress 
A. B- Grimke, Secretary 
Eliza C. Allen, Treasurer 

MANAGERS. 

Mary Tubbs Maria Eisanbray 

Lucy Cushma» Mary Elliott 

Sarah Robarts Ellen Keagy 

Jane Taylor Alice Mann 

Susan Trevor Eliza Cole 

Lydia Lockyer Nancy Reynolds 

Jane Wickham H. A. Rogers 

Ann Taylor Maria Wood 

Abbott Elizabeth Spohn 

Harriet Aertson Martha Gano 

Elizabeth Hunt Anna R. Frost 

Ruth Jess Sarah E. Cresson; 
Hannah Parker 

REPORT. 

Respected Friends*— 

It is our privilege this evening, whilst assembled in 
this House of Prayer, to commemorate the First Anni- 
versary of "The Female Seamen's Friend Society," 
Auxiliary to " The Seamen's Friend Society of Phila- 
delphia." — And although the Managers feel, in making 
their first Report, that they have nothing to boast of, 
yet are they truly thankful for the existence of such an 
.Institution; beleiving that if it is strengthend to live 
through its infantile state, it will one day become as 
great a blessj&g to the world, as any of all those noble 
institutions which are noW our " crown of rejoicing" as 
a city. They desire not to give you a varnished ac- 
count of their proceedings, but simply to state facts; and 
leave an enlightened christian audience to judge how far 
they have redeemed their pledge, and to what extent 






they merit that generosity and confidence with which 
the public have favoured them. 

Early in the second month, (Febuary,) a few females 
met to consider " the practicability of their being able to 
assist ' The Philadelphia Seamen's Friend Society,' " in 
carrying into effect, the desirable object of establishing 
a respectable " Temperance Boarding House for Sai- 
lors :" when they resolved to offer their services to the 
Board of Directors, and to hold another meeting the 
ensuing week, to which it was agreed that every female 
present should invite her friends. This meeting w T as at- 
tended by a large number of the most respectable fe- 
males of Philadelphia, who organized themselves into 
" The Female Seamen's Friend Society," Auxiliary to 
The Philadelphia Seamen's Friend Society, and adopted 
a Constitution, based on that of "The Female Seamen's 
Friend Society" of Charleston, South Carolina, which, 
it is believed, was the first association ol this kind in 
the United States. At an adjourned meeting held on 
the 21st of the same month, they proceeded to elect 
Managers and Officers ; the former of whom divided 
the city into sections, and subsequently evinced a lively 
zeal in the cause they had espoused, by the exertions 
they made to interest the public in its behalf; and we 
would embrace this opportunity of thanking that public 
wliich has so far encouraged and supported us in " this 
work of faith and labour of love." 

About 130 annual subscribers have been procured 
and donations obtained to a considerable amount, in 
sums varying from 25 cents to 25 dollars. 

From the Managers a House Committee of ten was 
chosen, whose duty is to visit the House by sub-commit- 
tees for one month at a time, and report monthly to the 
Board of Managers. At another meeting held on the 
28th, a Code of By-Laws was presented, considered and 
adopted ; and from this time, the Board began to hold 
regular monthly meetings. 

Since our existence as a Society, we have endeavored 
to sympathize in the trials encountered by the Society, 
to which we are auxiliary, and to aid them in some of 
their difficulties. That part of the responsibility which 



J^s rested entirely upon us, has been to furnish the house 
and provide it with beds, bedding, carpeting, toweling, 
. crockery, kitchen furniture &c. &c, and to see that the 
rooms were kept in nice order, and the Boarders ren- 
dered comfortable. 

Several letters received by the Agent of " The Sea- 
men's Friend Society," from Seamen who had boarded 
at the " Girard House, or Sailors' Home," (the Temper- 
ance Boarding house now under our united care,) not 
only express much satisfaction with the management of 
the House, but also a lively sense of gratitude to the 
Managers of these Institutions, for the respectable asy- 
lum they have provided for every Sailor who is willing 
'to take advantage of it. Fearing lest some who now 
hear, this Report, may never have an opportunity of see- 
ding these letters, a few extracts are subjoined to show in 
what manner such an establishment is regarded by those 
for whose special benefit it is intended. 
r In a letter, dated " May 24th." the writer says, " The 
pjan upon which this house is conducted, I am free to 
siy, meets with my entire approbation; and nothing 
should ever induce me to live in a boarding house of the 
common order, so long as one conducted upon the prin- 
ciples of the " Girard House" was to be found. 1 am 
convinced that my brother seamen who are of a sound 
mind and good understanding, would, were they once 
to make a trial of the above establishment, give it a de* 
eided preference." 

In another letter, dated " June 21st." W M- 

remarks, " The gratification I feel from the establishment 
of such a well conducted, and truly much wanted asy* 
lum as the " Sailors' Home," induces me to come for- 
ward, disinterested as I must be, otherwise than for .the 
general welfare of seamen, strenously to recooamend to 
that class of long-neglected persons, the advantages to 
be derived from such a residence. The perfect order in 
which every thing is conducted throughout the " Home," 
reflects the highest credit upon the Superintendant and 
his amiable companion : regularity, sobriety, and clean- 
liness ; health, peace, and social intercourse, all tend |p 
render this place a desirable home for seamen," v 
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In another, dated " July 2d. Sailor's Home/* from the 
Mate of the British barque Emerald, which was wrecked 
last summer, he says, " I cannot express my feelings on 
our arrival in Philadelphia, to be conducted to a place 
that afforded me every comfort I could wish ; and to see 
the Sailors living in the house, so comfortably sitting at 
their meals, afforded me much pleasure — a class of peo- 
ple, who, I am sorry to say, have been too much ne- 
glected. For the kind attention I have received at the 
" Sailor's Home," I shall not forget to make it known to 
those who sail upon the tempestuous wave ; and I hope 
and trust that you and your friends, may succeed in your 
intention towards the welfare of our brother seamen." 

Two of the Managers of this Society, having made 
up a small sum and presented it to a Captain who had 
been shipwrecked, and thereby reduced to distress, re- 
ceived a very grateful note from him, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract : " He feels most grateful for their 
kindness and good wishes, which help to soothe the mind 
of one, who has met with misfortune far distant from 
home ; which he never will forget, and will ever pray 
for their happiness and prosperity in this world." This 
captain and his mate spent an evening at one of the man* 
ager's houses, where they were hospitably welcomed :-— 
When the former embarked for Liverpool, he sent a let- 
ter to captain Tubbs from the Capes, in which he says: 
" I have once more to return you all my thanks for your 
kindness to me in the distressed state I was in, which I 
never will forget;" and desires to be remembered to the 
two managers who had been so kind to him. Another let- 
ter was recevied from him, dated " Liverpool Sept. 2d." 
in which he informs of his having been appointed to the 
command of a very fine vessel of 385 tons, and adds, 
" I feel myself very grateful to you and your worthy 
people that form your establishment, for the kind and 
hospitable manner in which you and them behaved to 
me in Philadelphia, in a time of need, and a perfect 
stranger. I sincerely hope your concern may prosper 
and all its supporters." 

These extracts, we trust, will be sufficient to show 
U 



th$t we " have not labored in vain," neither have our 
donors and subscribers spent their " money for nought" 
If we can send forth from our Boarding House in the 
first year, only four of its inmates deeply imbued with 
a sense of the advantages resulting to seamen from such 
an asylum whilst on land, — men whose minds can ap- 
preciate the motives which prompt its promoters, and 
whose hearts are feelingly alive to the benefits to be 
experienced there by the sea-faring man, may we not 
hope that the number will increase every year, and that 
seamen will finally be persuaded to abandon the mise- 
rable haunts of vice to which they are generally enticed, 
and that every port in our Union will establish a Tem- 
perance Boarding House, where the weather-beaten 
sailor rpay find a "Home," and enjoy the services of Re- 
ligion,— the influence of Christian society — and the 
peace, good order and sobriety, which many of them 
can appreciate, and do value and desire. But, we be- 
lieve, we have sent forth a far greater number than four, 
impressed with the advantages of our Boarding House ; 
and that out of two hundred who have been its tempo- 
rary inmates since the beginning of the present year, 
very many will tell of its benefits, and " carry the good 
tidings tp the four quarters o£."ti?e world, that the sailor 
isrjot forgotten." Yes ! we corrfidently believe that our 
efforts to " ameliorate the temporal condition, and im- 
prove the moral and religious character of seamen, is 
appreciated by them ; that many who .have been at our 
house, would feel a pang of disappointment if, on their 
return here, they should not find the "Sailor's Home" 
open for their reception. Here, we -not only receive 
sailors fit for service, but at one time entertained a sick 
sailor gratis for several weeks, until he was removed to 
the Alms House to have a surgical operation performed ; 
and clothing has been several times furnished to those 
who were destitute. . 

The Spanish and English Consuls, havp< manifested 
th^ir approbation of this establishment, by sending to it 
the crews of several wrecked vessels. 



With, a view to draw sailors to this Boarding House, 
the managers of the society, in the fifth month (May) 
determined to open a Store in connection with it, and 
invested $100 m articles suitable to be made up into 
clothing for seamen ; — these were cut out by |a Com- 
mittee, and given to indigent sailor's wives and daugh- 
ters to make, paying them the ordinary prices for work 
of that description. Very few of these articles have 
been sold as yet, so that a large proportion of the cloth- 
ing still remains on han.d, besides some valuable articles 
not yet cut out. As soon as these are sold, they expect 
to provide sailor's wives and daughters with more work, 
and thus keep a constant supply of clothing, for sea- 
man, on hand. The store connected with the house is, 
also, a register and shipping office* which has received 
great encouragement from the merchants of this city; 
many of whom have given the shipping agent the busi- • 
ness of manning their vessels with seamen; 400 of- 
whom have been shipped by him in less than seven £$& 
months. A Library of 112 volumes has also been pro- 
vided, which, together with six papers, sent to the 
" Home" gratis, renders the reading room a desip&bie 
place for seamen to spend their leisure hours. Five 
Captains, 15 Mates, and 180 Sailors, have boarded at 
the " Girard House" since it .was opened the beginning ; 
of the present year. Bibles ihave been placed in ail the 
lodging rooms by the Sansom street Female Bible As- 
sociation, and one large one in the reading room, where 
meetings for worship have been held once a week ; at 
some of which, the boarders have taken an active part, 
satisfactorily to the agent and managers of "The Sea- 
men's Friend Society of Philadelphia." The sailors 
have generally behaved with decorum, and appeared 
satisfied with the good order of the house ; many of 
them have expressed a desire to receive the Bible, and, 
as nearly as can be ascertained, more than fifty have 
been distributed among 4hem from this house ; having 
been furnished for*th&t purpose by the Philadelphia Bi- 
ble Society, who* have offered to supply as many as may 
be wanted. ' A I#rge number of Tracts have also been 
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gratuitously provided by different Tract Societies, which 
ave been given among seamen. 
This society has been harmoniously conducted by se- 
veral different denominations of Christians. We have 
desired to banish sectarian ffeeling entirely from our de- 
liberations ; and hope that the influence of this principle 
may never reach the sailor through our instrumentality. 
We believe that no feeling tends more " to divide in 
Jacob and scatter in Israel ;" and we trust the convic- 
tion is daily gaining ground, that all who exercise " re- 
pentance towards God, and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ," are members of the same family, — branches of 
the same living vine, — and that the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching, when the watchmen upon Zion's walls " shall 
see eye to eye." Every society formed upon this plan, 
we believe, is doing essential service to the Church, by 
diffusing through its members those liberal principles, 
and that expansive benevolence, which embraces within 
the compass of gospel love, " all who fear God and 
work righteousness." 

Another interesting feature in "The Female Sea- 
men's Friend Society," is, the opportunity it affords to 
woman, to exercise that influence in the world which is 
at once, her privilege and her duty. Even after the 
Reformation, near 280 years elapsed, before she was 
known to step beyond the domestic circle, unless it was 
to review her troops like Elizabeth of England, or take 
an active part in the political intrigues of Courts and 
Princes. Does not every woman now present, rejoice 
in the change which has taken place in the character 
and pursuits of her sex, and in the influence she now 
exercises through the medium of the benevolent institu- 
tions of the present day 1 And ought not the hallowed 
feeling of gratitude to burn in every heart, while with 
the Apostle we exclaim, "by the grace of God we are 
what we are V 9 

Hardly thirty-nine years have elapsed since the first 
female association was formed in this city : this was for 
the relief of the sick and the poor. Out of it grew 
another fir the instruction of poor children ; and these 



have been followed by a succession of other benevolent 
societies, through which woman has exerted an exten- 
sive and salutary influence in every rank in life. The 
orphan and the widow have experienced her fostering, 
tender care ; she has clothed the naked, and fed the 
hungry; visited the sick, and the prisoner; instructed 
the ignorant African, and scattered the Bible and the 
Tract through the lanes and alleys, and markets of our 
city ; and the society, whose anniversary we now cele- 
brate, testifies that even the long-neglected sailor has 
shared her sympathies ; for she has united her efforts 
with those of her Christian brethren in providing a re- 
spectable Temperance Boarding House, at which he 
may find a home in the City of Brotherly Love. 

Do we not know, that just in proportion as she che- 
rishes such noble-ftnd philanthropic feelings in. her heart, 
and acts them out in he* efforts to ameliorate th# tem- 
poral condition and, impjovg the moral and religious 
character of her fellow creatures, just in the same pro- 
portion will her own character become elevated, refined, 
and dignified? for there is nothing but Christianity 
which can confer true greatness on man or woman ; 
that alone can change us from glory to glory, into the 
image of Him who created us. 

1 Jf, then, this society promises such an amount of good, 
not only to those who " go down to the sea and do bu- 
siness in the great waters," but also to those who, in 
joining it, shall exercise the purest feelings of benevo- 
lence, and help to bind different denominations of Chris- 
tians in the bonds of gospel love, may we not hope that 
it will still enjoy the public patronage, and elicit their 
prayers for its success in drawing the sailor from the 
abodes of infamy and vice, into a respectable temper- 
ance boarding house, where he too may experience the 
moralizing and renovating influence of Christianity.. 
Only let sailors be regenerated, then may " the fullness 
of the Gentiles be gathered, in ;" for they will carry the 
glad tidings of salvation " from sea to sea, and from the 
river to the ends of tjie earth." Vessels will become 
floating Bethels, bearing about from shore to shore, not 
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the " blasphemer and injurious," but heralds of the Cross; 
" living epistles, known and read of all men ;" preachers 
of the gospel in their lives and conversation ; " harm- 
less and blameless, the sons of God without rebuke in the 
midst of crooked and perverse nations, among whom 
they (will) shine as lights in the woild." But whilst we 
anticipate such delightful results, let us endeavour to 
realize our individual responsibility in this age of Chris- 
tian effort and Gospel light; and whilst we do with our 
might what we find to do, may we never forget to 
breathe the fervent prayer : "let the beauty of the Lord 
our God be upon us, and establish thou the work of our 
hands upon us, yea, establish thou it;" for if we per- 
form not th,;se holy duties with purity of heart and sin- 
gleness of eye, we shall have no reward of our " Father 
which is in Heaven;" and "except He build the house, 
they labour in vain that build it." 

A. E. GIRMKE, Secretary. 
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THE SEAMAN'S FRIEND. 

0, thou whose wisdom gives a path 
To man upon the trackless sea, 
Whose power controls the ocean's wrath, 
We raise our fervent prayers to thee : — 
To thee whom once in human form 
A bark of Galilee conveyed ; 
Whose voice assuaged the raging storm 
When sinking seamen sought thine aid. 

Oh, when the Seaman leaves the home 7T 

A wife or mother's love hath bless'd, * 

And spreads his sail thro' climes to roam 
Where storms draw life from ocean's breast; 
Be near his bark in danger's hour, 
To hear the prayer that shall ascend : 
And guard him from the tempest's power ; 
And be, as erst, the Seaman's Friend. 

But more, when passion's gust would harm, 
Or Pleasnre's smooth deceitful flood, 
Be near to break the Syren's charm ; 
And be the tempted Sailor's God. 
Teach him to steer by Bethlehem's Star : 
That brightest Star of Heaven's host, 
That shines and guides from danger far 
Though every other light be lost 
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Philadelphia Female Seamen's Friend Society in 
account with Eliza C. JHlen y Treasurer, 



DR. 



CR. 



1834 
Mar. 8 



May 1 



Julyl5 



Dec.17 



Dec.17 



To cash paid for print? 
ing Constitution of the 
Society, 

To cash paid for Secre; 
tary's and Treasurer's 
books, 

To cash advanced to 
Treasurer of Philada. 
Seamen's Friend So- 
ciety, towards paying 
rent of the Girard 
House, as per' order, 

To cash paid for printing 
letter from a Seaman 
boarding at the Sail- 
ors' Home. 

To cash placed in the 
hands of a Committee, 
to be expended in the 
purchase of materials 
for making clothing 
for sale, as per order, 

To cash paid sundry bills 
during the year, as per 
orderof the board, for 
varioirs articles for the 
Sailors' Home, inclu- 
ding bed-steads, bed- 
ding, furniture, crock- 
ery, kitchen utensils, 
&c, 

To balance to new ac- 
count, 



Dols 



00 



197 

145 
$504 



1834 
Sept. 3 



Dec.17 



By Ctfliectieu at the 
Central Presbyterian 
Church, at a public 
meeting addressed by 
Hon. T. S. Grimke in 
behalf of the Society 

'" Cash from annual 
subscribers during the 
year 

" Donations received at 
sundry times during 
the year, 



$64 
127 

312 
$504 



Dec.17 By balance on hand, 



504 74 
$14579 
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THE REV. JOSEPH EMERSON, 

OF WEATHBRSNELD, CONN. . . 'v* , 

ADDRESSfeD TO THEM ON THE SUBJECT OF TH&IK RESO- 
LUTION RELATIVE TO MASONIC MINISTERS, AND 
MASONIC CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY. * 
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It may be proper to state, that at the meeting of the Gen^ 
essee Consociation in June last, at Mendon, the following Re- 
solution was adopted among their proceedings. 

"Resolved, that the Consociation will neither license, or* 
dain, or install those who sustain any connexion with the In- 
stitution of Masonry, or who will not disapprove and renounce 
it ; nor will we give letters of recommendation in favour of 
such persons to preach in any of the Churches in our connec- 
tion." 

In consequence of this Resolution, the Rev. Joseph Emer- 
son addressed a letter of twenty pages to the members of the 
Consociation, in which he seriously remonstrates against the 
resolution above quoted. To this letter the following pages 
furnish the Reply of the Consociation as adopted by them. 
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A Reply, &c. 

Hev. & Dear Sir, ■ ■ ' , 

We cannot but regret to learn that you are a Ma- 
son — and still more seriously regret to find, that under all the circum- 
stances of the case, at the present time, you are willing to come be- 
fore the christian public and the world at large, as the advocate of 
Masonry. Had this been done three years ago, it would have excited 
no surprise ; but the times have since changed. And had you been 
aware of thn posture of things in this part of our state, respecting the 
amount of light which has issued from the interior of the Masonic 
Temple, disclosing all that it contains; and had you known the popu- 
lar feeling in relation to these disclosures, it is not probable, in our 
judgment, that you would hav« hazarded such a public expression as 
that of your letter. 

As to the temper and spirit of the letter, so far from having any 
complaint to make on this ground, we are, on the other hand, disposed 
to say, that it is a considerable recommendation in favour of its au- 
thor. We should be happy indeed, could we express the same feel- 
ings of cordiality towards the sentiments of the letter. In what man- 
ner and to what extent we dissent from the opinions which it ex- 
presses, will be collected from our reply. 

In the first place, we have a few remarks to make on your miscon- 
struction of our resolution. Almost the whole of what you have writ- 
ten, is founded on an incorrect assumption. We sincerely regret that 
you was not aware of this fact, for it would have saved you from many 
painful sensations, and also from this public expression of them. We 
could have relieved you by a few words of explanation; for it has not 
been our desire to disturb the repose of the innocent, nor to bring 
down the gray hairs of any with sorrow to the grave. 

In reference to the resolution, you say, "I consider myself exclu- 
ded from your pulpits and cut off from your ministerial fellowship," 
&c. We say that this is a misapprehension of our meaning. Your 
inference is not correct : nor do we see any statement in our resolu- 
tion which implies this. And such a construction published abroad 
to the world is calculated to do us an injury — and it is this which, 
more than any other consideration, induces us to give this public an- 
swer. We say therefore that your inference is by no means accord- 
ing to our original intention — nor is it according to fact — for the fact 
is, we still exchange with masonic ministers, and masonic comRiuni- 
cants are still unmolested in our churches. Were you to visit us, we 
should certainly invite you to preach in our pulpits ; but were you to 
ask for letters, for the purpose of going into the regularly authorized 
service of our churches, with your present views on the subject in 
question, we should not give them. Or, were any young man to avow 
the same opinions, and then apply to us for license or ordination,, we 



should not grant it. The jurisdiction of an ecclesiastical nature which 
we have assumed in that resolution, is only over our own actions.- — 
We touch not the present standing of any of our masonic brethren, nor 
do we question the validity of the acts of other ecclesiastical bodies 
that have not deemed it expedient as yet, to adopt the same resolu- 
tion—but for ourselves, we will not put, nor will we assist in putting 
into the ministry any more masons. This measure was founded on 
the evidence before us, which in the clearest manner exhibited the na- 
ture of your institution. Agreeably to this evidence, it is extremely 
corrupt — such that no minister of God ought to join it — and all of 
those who have joined it, ought immediately to disapprove of it and 
renounce it. As ministers of Jesus Christ, we are placed in a state 
of responsibility to God, to watch over the purity of the ministry. It 
is therefore inconsistent with our principles and conscientious scruples 
on this question, to recede from the resolution which we have taken 
in the fear of God. And while it is not even attempted by yourself 
nor any other person to invalidate the testimony on which we have 
acted, can it reasonably be expected that we will recede? We did en- 
deavour with oar©, to docido on tho merits of the great question before 
us, in view of evidence — and we are to be justified or condemned, ac- 
cording to the soundness or unsoundness of our premises. And we 
seriously profess to you and to all men, that, the moment the testimo- 
ny on which we acted which demonstrates the corruption of the mar 
sonic institution and its inconsistency with Christianity is invalidated, 
we shall be happy to change our decision, and to announce to the 
world such change as publicly as we have announced our resolutions. 
But since we positively disclaim the inferences which you have 
drawn from our resolution, you may perhaps be disposed to consider 
that it is inconsistent for us to act upon this resolution as thus ex- 
plained — if so, we reply, that precedents of great extent and general 
application, render it a perfectly consistent and proper mode of pro- 
ceeding. 

Take the following example from a variety of others which might be 
adduced as precedents. We, together with our Presbyterian breth- 
ren, would neither license, ordain or install those who embrace the 
theological opinions of the Methodists, and yeU at the same time, we 
all extend ministerial fellowship to these among the Methodists, who 
are put into the ministry by their own proper authorities ; and we do 
not assume it as our right to annul their acts. But were these per- 
sons to make application to us to be put into the ministry, it would 
then not only be our right but also our duty to assume jurisdiction 
over our own actions— therefore before complying with such a re- 
quest, it would be our duty to examine the applicant, and then decide 
whether to grant the request or not, according as such examination 
was satisfactory or otherwise. Particularly ivith ourselves, therefore, 
there is a new test adopted for admission to the sacred ministry — but 
we do not prescribe that test to other ecclesiastical judicatories. We 
have them to act on a sense of their own responsibility to God in rela- 
tion to the purity of the gospel ministry. 

The ground on which we now stand in relation to masonry, par- 
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#akes more of neutrality than that on which we stood before. For if 
we had maintained silence, and gone on in the usual course, it would 
have been extending to the order precisely the favour which would 
have tended to strengthen and build them up, 

We are happy, sir, to perceive that the labour of discussion is very 
materially abridged by your own concessions. In page 5th you have 
the following. — " Would it not have satisfied your consciences, and 
answered your purposes as well to have said, ' Though we cannot 
break fellowship with our brethren of the masonic fraternity, merely 
for their connexion with that institution, yet under existing circum- 
stances, we deem it inexpedient to license, &c.' This would have 
perfectly satisfied my feelings, and probably saved all the evil that has 
resulted from this unhappy measure, and perhaps ten thousand times 
more that is yet future." We say then to all this, your feelings are 
satisfied ; we freely adopt your preamble — and if we could have known 
from the beginning, that it .would have had such soothing efficacy over 
feelings, which we are not disposed to trifle with, it certainly would 
have been published. Here, then, we can easily perceive our agree- 
ment — and where is the ground for controversy. 

In page 17th, you make the following concession : "And now, 
brethren, I am free to make the further concession, that, in all proba- 
bility, the great work of Masonry is done ; at least, that she has very 
little more of importance to accomplish. As her dutiful son, I am 
now heartily willing she should immediately close her operations — 
that she should never enter another Apprentice, nor again wield her 
trowel, nor extend her plumb-line, nor lift her hammer. Let these 
utensils be laid up in the choicest cabinet of her sons, for an everlast- 
ing memorial of her industry and her alms. Let her consign over all 
her stock, her labours and her responsibilities to her vigorous suc- 
cessors. Let her then withdraw to the shades of honourable retire- 
ment ; and having gently sunk to her eternal rest, let her modest 
marble present the indelible inscription, peace to her ashes and glory 
to her name." 

Here you express a wish which in the main coincides with our own 
— that the masonic institution might be disbanded or wholly laid aside 
— though we should not be disposed to do this with that profound re- 
spect and veneration which you evince. It cannot be expected that 
we are pleased with your style in this sentence, in avowing yourself 
" her dutiful son" — we had much rather had you to speak of the relation , 
which ydti sustain to our common Father, and to the church of the 
living God ; for when our houses are full of gods, the worship of the 
true God is liable to be neglected. Nor do we understand what you 
mean by " the vigorous successors," provided it is seriously your wish 
to have masonry abolished — and shall therefore make no comment on 
the expression. 

You now have a view of the main points in you letter in which we 
agree — for as to the resolution, we would cheerfully adopt your pre- 
amble as our own — and also as to the entire termination of masonry 
we are agreed. The question then arises, Wherein do we differ? — 
The difference may be seen by the following strictures on some of 
your sentiments. 



Some of your concluding remarks intimate that you expect some 
retraction from us — and perhaps the foregoing exposition of our reso- 
lution, the statement which we have made of the facts, going to show 
ihat your letter was founded upon a wrong construction, will be 
deemed satisfactory on your part. You certainly cannot hope for a 
retraction of any other nature so long as you stand so much aloof 
from discussing the merits of the main question ; so long as you do 
not attempt to invalidate our testimony ; and so long as neither your- 
self nor any one else ever presumes to commence a process of cen- 
sure against any of your seceding brethren, whether ministers or lay- 
men who stand before the world as witnesses against masonry. Some 
such steps, we are inclined to think, are necessary before we can be 
called upon to change our ground. 

You have declined entering upon any discussion respecting the se- 
crets of masonry — and in doing this you shun the merits of the ques- 
tion. There is only one other point which can be discussed, which 
respects the validity of that testimony on which rests the truth of the 
late disclosures. But to speak as you have, of the secrets of masonry, 
is calculated to excite a smile among the people in this region, who 
have well understood the fact for many months, that those secrets are 
now published to the world, and have become common stock. If any 
person is disposed to take a stand different from what is implied in 
these remarks, his extreme distance would be an insult to our under- 
standing. For we do wish to declare only what we do know, what 
we have seen — and heard with our ears— and what is well authenticated. 
If you or any one else has conscientious scruples still, on account of 
your oath, as to the propriety of an intercourse with us of this nature, 
we hope it may be understood, that we have never claimed the privi- 
lege. If, however, the discussion proceeds, we, as a party concerned 
in it, shall prescribe as a condition, that it must touch the merits of the 
question, i. e. the secrets of masonry, or the validity of the testimony 
on whicli rests the truth of these disclosures. 

It was hardly necessary therefore for yourself, considering the nature 
of our act, to assert your innocence as if we had, even by implication, 
arraigned you before us for some crime. We have not charged you 
with iniquitous conduct and political speculations, in the prosecution 
of which masonry has been used as the concealed and laboursaving 
machine, but we feel that you have inflicted upon yourself a serious, 
injury, by avowing yourself a friend of that institution whicWias . be- 
come the cage of every unclean bird, and from which has proceeded 
crimes that have stained our land. How strong soever may be your 
claim to our sincere respect, yet we can never admit that the claim is 
founded upon your avowed attachment to masonry. 

When we adopted this resolution which is so offensive to many, our 
situation was such as to render it impracticable with an adversary to 
impeach our motives — because it would be infinite folly to put our- 
selves in such a perilous situation for secular advantage or personal ag- 
grandisement. If any good can be effected, if our ministerial bre- 
thren can be won, or prevailed on, to come out from a bad institution, 
if our churches can be purified, if the present commotions can be stayed 



••-if this storm can be reduced, on right principles to a calm~*anif if 
the arrogant who walked in pride "cih be abased," then let all the glory 
be ascribed to God — and let every honor be laid at the feet of Jesus. 
We consider not ourselves as being entitled to the claim of originality 
in our conceptions and moral judgments on this question, for in our 
estimation, we speak only the common sense of honest, independent 
and unshackled men ; and we hope for countenance of the honest and 
the good among all classes. Let the facts of which we have been 
possessed, be also in the possession of others, and the coincidence of 
opinions would be wonderful. Let it therefore not be in vain, that 
we lift up our voice to our brethren and our sister Churches. 

In our resolution which you condemn, we proceeded upon this prin- 
ciple, that if a minister's example ought to have weight, he ought by 
no means to become a mason. Your own example and policy in be- 
coming one of the Fraternity, meets with our decided disapprobation 
— for after that event, you knew no more about the gospel nor the 
best means to be used in converting souls than before. You graced 
and honoured the institution, but you debased the office of the sacred 
ministry — Christ has never required the intervention of such a power 
as an auxiliary for carrying forward his glorious work — " Go teach all 
nations — and lo I am with you always, even unto the end of the world." 
All who receive this commission, ought to trust in this promise. And 
they who look to any other being, to any other source for help in this 
work to which they are called of God — betray a criminal want of faith, 
and of attention to the nature of their commission and to the only 
authorised means to be adopted in the prosecution of the work. They 
certainly would rob God of the glory due to him alone, tn the great 
work of saving souls and of evangelizing the world. Ministers are to 
trust simply in the promise of that Great Head of the Church, who 
says "4oI am with you always, even unto the end of the world," — this 
is to be exclusively their confidence — and masonic patronage and 
helps are to be excluded. It is vain therefore, that you now point us 
to great names in the ministry, that are also connected with your in- 
stitution, while the commission of our Lord and Master is plainly be- 
fore' us — we think that we understand it, and the faith which it requires 
— and the further you extend your citations, the more you disgrace 
and soil the ministry and the names of those persons you are pleased 
to cite. Should you ever put pen to paper again on this subject, al- 
low us to express the hope, that for the honour of those concerned, 
you will give no more names. We hope also that the progress of 
masonry in some of our theological institutions will be arrested. It 
much more becomes those venerable professors who have been con- 
secrated to the labor of instructing young men in the knowledge of the 
scriptures, to give themselves exclusively to that work, than to lead 
their pupils into the profane mysteries of your order. There are the 
most urgent reasons why ministers ought to have nothing to do with 
it. There are not many churches in this region, that will not, first 
of all, ask this question, when a candidate presents himself, "is he a 
mason?" And if he is, qualifications in other respects avail him no- 
thing. Ministers have been induced to join the institution by Hatteries, 
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and by offers of gratuitous initiation — for the purpose of sanctifying H 
in the eyes of the people, as Saul wished to be sanctified by Samuel 
the Prophet, before the people. The masons well understand what 
will be the effect of this course, that it enhances the va'me of the craft 
more than one hundred per cent — and whenever they have performed 
an act of benevolence, it has been pharisaically sounded abroad for 
the same purpose. That this has been the policy in taking in so 
many ministers need not be denied, on the ground that it is contrary to 
their principles to ask men to join them; for we ourselves have been invit- 
ed, and strenuously urged by arguments and flatteries to join the Lodge 
— and we can give the names of living men who have done it. Min- 
isters are now the greatest props to this tottering fabric, of which it 
can boast* For if masonry is called in question; why, the reply is 

instantly and gravely made, " the Rev. , is a mason ; and if it 

were a bad institution, do you think he would belong to it?" And 
therefore it still passes offunder the sanction of these names, as though 
they were of infallible authority. And you yourself have resorted to 
the same argument in your letter, by giving us some names, which for 
the credit of the persons concerned, we shall not repeat, as we wish 
to do them no injury. But in ail you have been disposed to say in be- 
half of your favourite institution, we give entiro credit for sincerity. 
Nor do we impute to you or to any of your agitated brethren in the 
ministry any pre-concerted iniquity. You have been "hood ivinked" 
to answer purposes, which we fear, you have not penetrated. 

When you commenced your attack upon us, you probably regarded 
us with a kind of pity on account of the ignorance which is to be im- 
puted to us in relation to the subject which we had taken in hand. 
And indeed, we by no means wish to make extravagant claims, as 
though we were adepts in the science of Masonry ; nor are we quite 
sure, that were we to make farther advances in these " sublime mys- 
teries," that our attachment to it would be increased. As the case 
now is, our estimation of masonry is as different from yours as can be 
conceived. It has induced us to put very different constructions from 
yours upon some recent events." We never can be sufficiently thank- 
ful to that wonder working Providence," which has so unexpectedly 
enabled us to see the nature of your institution, and has given us such 
a strong assurance, that it is " a plant which our heavenly Father hath 
not planted," and that, therefore it "shall be rooted up." In vain 
therefore is your reference to the renunciation of Dodge & Clapp, and 
your remarks upon it— -nor do we think those remarks will be sufficient 
to bring those gentlemen, with penitence back to the fraternity. , They 
are not to be gulled by mere encomiums, without proof concerning 
the ancient purity of the institution. As men of sound sense and 
"logical minds, they must know, that when you sow tares you must 
reap tare*. They reasoned as Christ taught them— it was therefore 
"logical." The fruits of masonry discloses the nature of the tree. 
They have lately seen its proper fruit, and therefore conclude, that 
their old opinion of the tree before they saw its fruit was erroneous ; 
and like honest men they " logically" reject it. 
A$ to your •' avowed principles, your *' charity" is one. And need 
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there be constructed such an extensive apparatus as masonry, to dis- 
pense such a pittance of chanty? Is masonry the mother of charity, 
and if not, is she to enjoy, unmolested, the exclusive praise of it? But 
speak not of charity — for masonry is an institution more decidedly and 
thoroughly selfish than any other that was ever invented by the craft of 
men ; and there would have been a far greater amount of charity in the 
world, if it had never existed. There is not in the known world an 
institution of equal extent and means, from which the charitable dis- 
bursements have been so small. Her gifts are almost in every case, 
exclusive in their objects. A rigorous investigation of facts on this 
point, can be attended with no advantage to your cause. As to your 
show of charity, or any other of your "avowed" principles, we are not 
ignorant that they are goods displayed at the windows of the shop 
for a shoio to induce the passers by to enter and purchase. » Experi- 
ence and observation have taught us such maxims as these — that 
error has always a lurking place — and that lurking place is by the side 
of truth. Satan himself never attempts to lead any man astray, with- 
out making an artful use of truth- There is no vice that cais be named 
in which he plunges his servants, which has not in their view, somo 
seeming- good, and which is not allied with some apparent advantage. 
The prince and power of the air influences men to disobey — as the 
skillful physician, who, when administering a bitter medicine to those 
of delicate stomachs, has an admixture with something sweet. Here 
we take it for granted, that with respect to what is simply true or false, 
virtuous or vicious when it stands alone, or unconnected with masonry, 
there is a perfect agreement between us — nor do we consider that you 
have said any thing, which your oath as "a true hearted mason" did 
not oblige you to say. 

The grand object of the institution is distinguished for its selfishness. 
Your obligations are unlawful, or morally wrong ; your ceremonies pu- 
erile, indecent and profane. Before this bubble burst, and while 
many of your honest brethren were advancing from step to step in your 
mysteries, their feelings and principles within, which ever ought to be 
listened to with deep attention, raised only a feeble voice of remon- 
strance. What conscience said in whispers on the evils of masonry, was 
scarcely heard — it was net closely inspected, nor faithfully analyzed, for 
there was not the fair play of mutual freedom to inquire, to object, or 
to call any thing in question. The oath "forever to hail," precluded 
discussion on the most vulnerable points. The free, honest, unres- 
trained, and correct voice of the common sense of mankind was not 
permitted to be heard on these principles — but on the contrary, by art- 
ful glosses and by " avowed principles," the institution was almost 
universally praised and flattered by those without and those within. 
All this hud the effect to produce the impression that she was too 
venerable and sacred to be touched. Hence it now seems to all her 
votaries, that something strange has happened to her — for all her 
secrets arereuea/ed— all now possess them as common stock, and ail 
men enjoy the liberty of expressing freely their opinions, and there is 
here and there established in our country ufrec press to declare the 
truth. Such having been the late events, it now frequently occurs, 

B 
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that a mason and an anti-mason, meet and converse on the subject* 
When this happens, there is no poison so mortal to the mason as the 
truth in relation to these secrets, which the anti-mason is able to assert f 
and authenticate beyond the power of contradiction. 

With feelings analogous to these which we have partially described, 
you express your astonishment, that we "presumed to try your secrets!" 
We surely were thus presumptuous. And if you desire to know from 
whom we obtained them, we answer, from men of truth, men on whose 
veracity we have as strong a reliance as on that of your own— whose 
praise in the churches extends as widely as yours — from ministers, 
deacons, elders, and laymen belonging to various christian denomina- 
tions. Wo do not give their names in this place, but we haye inter- 
course with them, and they approve of our proceedings — and if you 
will make an excursion to the west in " search of light," we shall be 
happy to introduce them to your acquaintance. But were you to 
speak in this region of masonic secrets, you would excite a smile on the 
countenance of every honest and intelligent mason. Their assump- 
tion is, when we converse with them, that we know the truth. A dif- 
ferent stand would render them ridiculous. So far as the truth is 
concerned, your ownbrethren in this quarter have helped us to it, 
some intentionally, and others unintentionally. The broad seal of 
masonry, consisting of the abduction and murder of Morgan, is ap- 
pended to his book. You can point us to no work of modern times, 
which is so unquestionably and sacredly authenticated. This is 
the mark that will not lie, and here too is an act of injustice which 
should not be forgotten. That book so far as it goes, contains your 
secrets. The trials of the kidnappers and conspirators have been 
published to the world — which so far as they go, confirm the same 
point.' — The narrative of the Lewiston Committee, has had a*wide 
circulation, and stands uncontradicted in all its material statements. 
The published renunciations of ministers of the gospel, have also wide- 
ly circulated — and we are happy to learn that in your own state, there 
is established a free press, for the circulation of the truth. The Le 
Roy Convention -of the 4th of July last, has* also published the upper 
degrees of masonry.— And, sir, we well understand the nature of 
our ground, when we say, you dare not assert these revelations are 
not tme. So that your queries and insinuated doubts on this point 
respecting the extent of our knowledge and the ample testimony on 
which it rests, only serves to press the truth more thoroughly and un~ 
doubtingly on the minds of those who do not wish to hear it, and who 
in unavailing anguish and chagrin lament its revelation. 

With respect to the propriety of revealing the secrets of masonry 
originally, we leave to others to decide in view of their formal but 
unlawful obligations on the one hand, and on the other, the security 
of society, and the purity of the church. We throw out no tempta- 
tions for any one to violate the dictates of his conscience. But since 
these secrets are exposed to the world, the nature of the relation which 
the initiated now sustain to the uninitiated is very different from what 
it was before. Though your masonic brethren in this quarter, did not 
at first, yet they now begin to feel the weight of this truth. They 
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awkwardly attempted to preserve a silent tongue, according to the 
prime virtue of masonry, but the truth was more and more confirmed 
by witnesses of unquestionable veracity, and by a course of events 
which spoke a still more unequivocal language. Many persons who 
understood their obligations as well as yourself, entered into discus- 
sions on various points, in which they tacitly at first, and afterwards 
directly, admitted the truth of what has been revealed. This perhaps 
you may look upon with displeasure, but it is more than probable, we 
think, that had you been here, you would have been led into a simi- 
lar course. For example, you confide to us an important matter as a 
secret, which we faithfully keep as such, agreeably to promise; but in 
process of time, the secret, not by our means or consent, is widely di- 
vulged. 

Our obligation to you then ceases. We may then speak of the mat- 
ter freely ; because we can no longer do what we promised to do, 
were we ever so much disposed. We cannot keep that as a secret 
which is known to every one. And were we to attempt to make 
an impression, that what is revealed is not true, either in letter or spirit, 
it would be of the nature of falsehood — and the guilt of falsehood and 
imposture would be upon our souls at the day of judgment. The case 
is precisely the same with those whom you would style " true hearted 
masons," who put on a face of mystery, and insinuate, that their se- 
crets are not divulged. They must feel, that the taint of falsehood 
cleaves to them, and that this course enhances their condemnation. 

In the trial of your secrets, therefore, as you have been pleased to 
term it, we were not alone, nor were we the first. They who have ta- 
ken more degrees than yourself, entered first upon their trial. If they 
must be reproached and calumniated who presume to call in question, 
what you still revere, we shall not stand alone you preceive, under this 
calumny. 

But sir, we feel prepared, to take what you may consider high 
ground, that secrets societies are imlaivful. We do not mean to assert 
it as a fact, that we have any special statutes which prohibit them — 
but we mean that such an institution as yours is highly dangerous in 
its tendency to the best interests of society. What we have to state 
here may be offensive to some of your brethren, but we hope not to 
yourself. We say then that, towards masons we indulge no hostile 
feelings. If we give offence to any, it is from an imperious sense of 
duty — not from personal resentment. 

We here remark again that we are unable to perceive how we can 
discuss this question with you and come to the point in hand, which is 
to vindicate the propriety of our resolution, without freely examining 
the nature of your institution, which now stands all ungarded by the 
Tyler's sword. 

First — We do not regard your institution with any friendly feeling. 
We wish it prostrated to the ground never to rise again. We are not 
in favor, as you are, of having its "implements, &c. laid up in the choi- 
cest of cabinets," — nor of having the least vestige of it left to her 
" vigorous successors" — but we wish it to come to a complete and an 
everlasting end. You have something to say in favor of the lawful- 
ness of secret societies. In page 9th, you say, that " of their intrin- 
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sic lawfulness I have no doubt," and that " for any government to for- 
bid them, would in my view, be rank tyranny." 

1. We oppose this opinion, first, by a view of some circumstances 
of the case. In this country, the people, who are always the best 
judges of their own interest, govern — and if they are disposed to pro- 
hibit by law, the existence of secret societies, there is no tyranny in 
the case ; for it is absurd to supp-ose that the people, in the free ex- 
ercise of their prerogatives, will oppress themselves. Therefore should 
it ever become the popular opinion, that secret societies ought not to 
exist, the omission to prohibit them by law would be "rank tyranny," 
because this omission would give indulgence to the few without an 
express right, to trample on the privileges of the many. As the case 
now is, and has been, for many years in our country, the masonic in- 
stitution is an imperium in imperio." The prerogatives which it has 
assumed are unchartered. It has grown up by mere indulgence. So- 
ciety at large should never be exposed, to be practised upon by a few 
"sorts of light." Masonry has been the instrument in the hands of 
bad men, of piratical depredations on the people. If the people have 
foes, it is right that they should see tnem and their weapons, and un- 
dei*stand their plans — that they may have an equal chance for their 
lives. Masonry is such an instrument as we have, in part described 
it; and there are many in whose hands it has been entrusted, who were 
not dull in apprehending for what purpose the instrument is made. 

2. Another argument against the "intrinsic lawfulness" of this se- 
cret society is the great facility which it affords for secret transactions 
of an immoral character. This forms a solid objection to it which can 
never be passed over. These transactions which are to be kept secret 
under the sanction of the severest penalties, is a temptation to the 
greatest enormities, and affords precisely such securities against detec- 
tion and punishment as the vilest of men desire. The good can never 
need such securities, and the bad do not deserve them, nor is it safe 
for society, that they should have them. If a man is always obliged 
to act openly, he is strongly induced to act honestly. But give him an 
opportunity to act secretly and the security against punishment, which 
masonry guarantees, with great strength and a dreadful energy, and he 
will act more agreeably to the selfish propensities of a sinful heart. Con- 
tinue in existence your society, and many will be disposed to cultivate the 
bad principles of their nature; abolish it, and they will be disposed to 
cultivate the better principles. Thieves, robbers, and counterfeiters 
do not mature and discuss their plans in open assemblies, but in secret; 
"neither come they to the light because their deeds are evil." They 
may cultivate the "friendships and honour" peculiar to themselves, as 
masons may cultivate the dispositions peculiar to their unlawful 
compact, but on the whole, the character is greatly impaired, and so- 
ciety is injured. 

3. In maintaining your views, you hypothetically say, page 9, "if 
these secrets injure no one from their very nature, they must be refer- 
red to the day when all secrets will be disclosed." But we reply, that 
such is the nature of your secrets, when joined with the selfish nature 
of man, that they will be injurious to society. To this rule there may be 
exceptions, but the rule itself is founded upon the broad andphilosophi- 
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cal view of the human character. A dagger Horn its very nature, injure* 
no one; but put daggers into the hands of sueh men as those with whom 
you have confided your secrets, and they are dangerous instruments. 
We do not approve of their being worn, for the purpose of practising 
upon others who wear them not. Harmless as the instrument of ma- 
sonry is in itself, good men ought not to wish for it— and bad men do 
not deserve it. Our safety in our lives, character and property, in our 
prosperous application to business, and in our various privileges, guar- 
anteed to us by the government under which we repose, requires that 
this instrument be wrested from the hands of bad men — and consequent- 
ly from all— because in constitutional provisions, distinctions are im- 
practicable. As the case now is, with masonic magistrates, jurors, &c. 
&c. if we must appeal to such a court, with amason for an antagonist, w© 
go not with equal hopes or privileges for success We may be wronged 
in such a manner as to obtain no redress by legal process, because 
perhaps, we cannot show that these masonic officers have in a tangible 
manner violated the letter of the law, although its spirit has been most 
corruptly disregarded. 

We have another remark to make on the manner in which you are 
disposed to express yourself, concerning these secrets — that "they 
must be referred to the day when all secrets will be disclosed." What 
is your meaning here] Is it, that your secrets cannot be known? De- 
ceive not yourself, nor vainly attempt to deceive others — for they ar& 
known. Or, do you mean, that if they are known, the public cannot 
touch them now — that they are not to enjoy the liberty of examining 
the nature of this extraordinary code, thus thrown out before their gaze? 
And if so, by what legitimate authority is this liberty abridged and this 
silence of the tongue imposed? In our view, these revelations are 
things of this world, and men will judge them according to the light 
which God hath given to them. 

But you proceed, page 9, and make the following declaration, in fa- 
vour of the lawfulness of your society, "that I know nothing in our se- 
crets which appears to one contrary to the word of God or the rights 
of men— and that I never had the least suspicion that there was any 
masonic penalty worse than expulsion." 

With respect to this first clause, we have already remarked in sub- 
stance, what we deem sufficient— on the last clause, we say, that such 
assertions are by no means new things to us— we have, long since, 
understood them. We know what is pledged to those who are about 
to be initiated, when in the preparation room, that nothing is to be im- 
posed which will injure their "religion or their polities." We also 
understand how masonry is "explained" to some candidates, who are 
horror struck at the oaths; we grant that there is a favourable com- 
mentary, on such passages — yet we also understand the commentary 
on those same oaths, whenever there is an intended revelation of your 
secrets — we have the commentary in the murder of Morgan — it is writ- 
ten in blood— Perhaps you and your conscience rest easy under the one 
comment, but we cannot under the other. But on this point, there is a 
wide difference of opinion in the interpretation of those tremendous 
oaths, among your own brethren the most of them understanding the 
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penalties according to the legitimate construction of language. While 
therefore there is the difference of opinion on this fundamental article* 
among your own brethren, and while you are still disposed to defend 
masonry in the gross, you cannot expect us to feel satisfied with the 
continued existence of an institution which contains such provisions; 
for whenever a great occasion arises the penalties are inflicted by some 
of your brethren, (the rest standing by,) and if the deed comes to light, 
nothing is more convenient for you to say, that those executioners did 
not properly interpret their obligations, and still you go on and sup- 
port the institution! An institution from which such outrages will pro- 
ceed more or less frequently, as naturally as water runs down hill. 
Where are the men to be found who will support your institution? We 
reply, that they must never be found among the number of those whom 
we may in future ordain to the work of the ministry. Now sir, with 
all these facts and considerations before you, can you not possibly see 
any thing against the "intrinsic lawfulness" ofsuch secret societies? But 
such is the strange infatuation of men on some questions and on particu 
lar occasions that possibly you will come out again and attempt to say 
some plausible things in favour ohnasonry hi the gross—thatthe conduct of 
a great number of your brethren has fallen below their avowed principles; 
and that we here only discover the abused principles of masonry, as in 
many instances we may notice the abused principles of Christianity ; 
all this may pass off with the negligent and superficial as being very fine; 
though in our estimation, it is neither solid nor safe. For you may 
grace the hilt of the dagger with as many sparkling diamonds as you 
please, but they do not blunt the point. 

But masonry, like the responses of the heathen oracles, is on some 
points exeedingly indefinite and flexible — with some it is a very mys- 
terious thing indeed, and with those who look upon it with a stupid 
and unsuspeclingwonder, there is nothing which takes so happily as 
your fine eulogiums coming from " a full heart." It is so ancient, 
so venerable — such great names on the list of membership— so much 
like Christianity ! ! But when we ask, what man has it made wise ; 
what is the answer, but silent confusion ? The general rule is this, 
that could the nature of this mysterious thing be known before-hand, 
wise and good men would not have been juggled into it. On the un- 
suspecting, it has played off more tricks, and practised more impos- 
tures than any thing else, excepting the church of Rome. See the 
simple, the wise and great ones of this world in their passage from 
one degree to another, hoping to catch something by and by, and 
sometimes thinking they were close to it — one more step — and then ! 
and what then? why then, all this reminds us of the ludicrous chase 
of our childhood to catch the rainbow. 

W T e have only to add here to the preceding remarks, on the "in- 
trinsic lawfulness" of your institution, that if you permit the question 
to be decided by scriptural maxims, the decision will be against you. 
Every thing which is thus secret does not meet with the approbation 
• of the New Testament. The principle which induces any company 
to perpetual secrecy, must be selfish and corrupt — or it would not 
have received the direct denunciation of our Lord, who knew what 
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was in man — and therefore renders the true reason for secrecy, when 
he said, " neither come they to the light because their deeds are evil." 
Your comparison of the man who renounces masonry, with him who 
apostatizes from Christianity, can avail you nothing, provided the in- 
tention is to insinuate that there is a similarity of guilt accompanying 
the oaths — because Christianity has no secrets in the same sense 
which masonry has. Your intention is to show that each injures his 
brethren whom he leaves behind — and that you could not renounce 
masonry for that reason — a position which is wholly indefensible — 
for, if when you leave masonry, you do not tell the truth, it cannot 
injure those who still abide by it — it injures yourself. — But, if when 
you renounce masonry, you do tell the truth, it cannot injure those 
whom you leave behind, because the truth injures no one, but is just 
to all men — but if you still maintain that the truth does injury to those 
whom you leave behind, then the valid conclusion is that your insti- 
tution is bad, and you ought to come out from it, at all events. Take 
either rout, you run into this dilemma. Because, when one aposta- 
tizes from Christianity, and does not tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, faithful christians whom he leaves behind, can 
correct it, and they are willing to do so — and the Bible is before all 
men, for an examination. So also when one renounces masonry, and 
does not tell the truth, "true-hearted masons" can correct it—and 
the secrets of masonry are now before all men for examination. No 
one can apostatize from Christ, and yet be a good man. But for one 
to renounce masonry, (we do not say he shall reveul special secrets,) 
on conscientious principles, as many have done ; particularly when 
about to make a public profession of religion, or enter the ministry, 
adds lustre to his character as a-christian. One of ourselves had such 
a Father, who, when he became a christian, left masonry and masons 
and walked no more with them. The radical principles of Christianity 
are such as strongly unite a good man to this course, who wishes for 
a conscience void of offence. Those considerations which respect 
his time, his habits, his companions, and which respect the nature and 
object of the one institution when compared with those of the other, 
clearly lead to such a course. You, sir, and ourselves agree in a 
number of cases — we all detest an apostate from Christ, and we all 
love apostates from heathenism, Judaism and mahomedanism, to 
Christianity. You detest the man that renounces masomy, but we 
love him, and here we differ. 

After all, we are glad that you are now willing to give your suffrage 
against the continuance of secret societies; and your expressions in 
favour of Christianity, when compared with masonry, do honour to 
your understanding and your heart. 

Christianity conceals nothing precious, but it seeks to dispense 
light, mercy and happiness to the whole world. On the contrary, 
much as has been given to masonry for its decoration, it gives nothing 
back. And now Sir, if you have seen any truth, purity or holiness 
appended to masonry, we would most affectionately invito you to 
pause and inquire, from whence were they derived 1 Is not the Lord 
Jems Christ the supreme religious teacher of all men ? Has there 
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any other light which is equivalent to this, come into the world ? All 
truth on moral and religious subjects comes from God ; and therefore 
give God the glory. If, then* you appropriate any moral excellence 
to masons, we hope that you will not do it because they are indebted 
to masonry, but because they have been taught of God. On this point, 
we adopt the same process of inquiry with a mason, as with a Ma- 
homedan. We ask him, is there any truth and goodness in your 
Koran ? He answers in the affirmative. But you will unite with us 
in the opinion, that all this truth and goodness are from the Scriptures. 
If, then, there is a correct process of argumentation with a follower 
of the false Prophet, why is it not correct in its application to a friend of 
masonry ? We shall therefore surely come to the conclusion, that 
every thing excellent which is appended to it, is derived from Divine 
revelation. 

In this political hurricane which agitates the waters, you are not to 
suppose that we justify everything which Anti-Masons say and do. — 
We are in favour of the freedom of the press, that the truth may be 
heard ; that capital crimes may not be concealed ; that religion and 
law may be respected ; that the people may not be entangled in a ma- 
sonic web ; and that masonry may cease to be the machine to acquire 
wealth, or the ladder to office. And when this object is attained, there 
will be found but few who will cleave to it, solely for its intrinsic 
merits. 

As to the cause which the people have espoused, it is their Consti- 
tutional right to pursue it. We say to them, go on — be bold, be just 
and inflexible. Shrink not before the wand of masonic patronage and 
power. And imbibe in yourselves the good spirit of your revolutionary 
fathers, who were never indifferent to the fortunes of their country. 

We have heard from not a few of your brethren, very severe re- 
marks, directly to the discredit of masonry, as though its fall would 
promote the best interests of society, and in the next breath, have 
spoke as decidedly against Anti-Masonry. If Anti-Masonry is to be 
put down in this way, masonry will rise, because it will struggle for a 
protracted existence. Can any friend* of humanity inform us how ma- 
sonry is to be abolished, but by the spirit of Anti-Masonry? Who- 
ever is in favour of the abolition of masonry, and at the same time 
condemns Anti-Masonry, is inconsistent with himself. Whoever ex- 
presses these wishes, and yet does nothing to effect the object, either 
has no moral courage to differ openly in his opinions from the masons, 
or is an unprincipled and time serving man, to whom neither the church 
of Christ, nor his country can look for aid in a time of trial and of 
danger. 

Can you pray for the abolition of heathenism, and at the same time 
oppose Christianity 1 And if your opposition to Christianity is success- 
ful, how is heathenism to be abolished ? What foe has heathenism, 
which will ensure its abolition, except Christianity 1 And what foe has 
masonry, which will ensure its abolition, except Anti-Masonry 1 The 
cases are equally plain. Antf here we wish to strengthen the minds of 
frionds who are surrounded by sophists, whose object is, to scatter 
darkness, and not light, on the paths of men, and to weaken the best 
of their purposes. 
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Towards the conclusion of your letter, you have made, as well a® 
in other places, some very singular remarks. Page 19th. " And 
now Brethren, I wot that through ignorance, ye did this dreadful deed." 
viz. We judged it unbecoming the purity and dignity of the gospel 
ministry, to put masons into the office of the ministry — and this from 
the well known corruption of the masonic institution ; this is our 
" dreadful deed." You then proceed and say, " and therefore I can-* 
not only pray, but most confidentially hope that you may obtain mer- 
cy." With respect to such observations as these, we are not inclined! 
to make any severe remarks ; and only say in reply, that the time has 
been, when we said nothing against masonry, simply because we pro-, 
fessed to know nothing of it ; but our claim now is, that our situation 
forjudging of its merits, is changed; we can see the image of the 
Beast as distinctly as any one, and the imputation of ignorance can 
no longer be so triumphantly urged. Your^rs/, and only legitimate 
and fair proceeding is, to invalidate the testimony on which our reso- 
lution is founded. If you undertake this, you undertake a great work; 
one, to which you nor no other man is competent. Consider, we se- 
riously ask you, for one moment, the spirit of your institution which 
induces one of its devoted friends to treat us in this manner. For you 
have assumed in your letter; 1st, that no one can judge of your secrets 
but yourselves, (yet they are revealed) and 2d, that we can come to no 
conclusion respecting the nature of your institution. To adopt the softest 
terms in reply; we say that this is an arbitrary mode of treating ministe- 
rial brethren who are supposed to be endowed with reason, but which 
will by no means impose silence upon the speech of freemen. 

Again you say on page 3th, "that your decision was wide from jus- 
tice, I have not the shadow of a doubt," — In reply to this oracular 
judgment, we say that when we see an object with our own eyes, we 
only claim the humble privilege of deciding about its dimensions, figure 
and colour; and when we come to the knowledge of the truth concern- 
ing any institution or code, we in like manner, only claim the humble 
privilege of deciding upon the nature of that institution or code, accor- 
ding to the common dictates of the human understanding and the lights 
of the present age. The moral faculty with which we are endowed in 
common with other men, brings us with unerring accuracy to right de- 
cisions on many questions of right and wrong, as you yourself will ad- 
mit; and why not in this? The question then arises, whose judgment? 
in this case, ought to be set aside, yours, or ours? We say that yo\i 
are committed, and can not decide impartially, or if in your own breast, 
you have at the present time right judgment, yet with your present sin- 
gular scruples about what you style u the secrets of masonry"— you 
dare not express that judgment. But setting aside our own judgment 
in this case on the ground of our incompetency or ignorance, which 
you are pleased to impute to us, we will resort solely to masonic au- 
thority.— We can bring against the authority of your own name, that 
of those who are four degrees or more beyond yourself in masoriry, 
who are the ministers of Zion in the Presbyterian Church, and who 
have not yet publicly renounced masonry, and who assure us that our 
decision isjusL Now on whose judgment then shall the public rely 
yourSj or theirs, or our oicn? 
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When we adopted that resolution, which is styled a "dreadful deed" 
there had been passing before us a flood of evidence irresistibly clear 
and strong, which no one has attempted to impeach; we had prayed to 
the great Tlead of the Church; and in that act, committed ourselves 
to his care, a conscience, in this thing void of offence. 

If the secrets of your inst'tution were of such a nature that you and 
your brethren could glory in them, would you be so seriously disturb- 
ed by their revelation] Is not this the source of your perturbation, that 
the revelation of your secrets necessarily tends to bring those to shame 
who avow an attachment to them? If any thing honourable to your 
sacred profession had been brought to light, would your quiet havo 
been disturbed? and would you not have looked on with self-gratulation 
that one more item was to be passed to your credit? 

In attempting to praise masonry you have said things in commenda- 
tion of excellent men who have been so unfortunate as to become 
members of the institution, that they have aided inintroduciag "this dis- 
tinguished era of light and salvation" and have been "the almoners of 
the divine bounty to make you a member of the American Bible So- 
ciety," yet after all the excellencies ascribed to them, masonry is by 
no means the source of them. And so far as you succeed in making 
an impression upon any one in favour of Jlfasonry itself, that these 
benefits flow from it, you rob the author of revelation, of the glory 
which is due to him alone. By whose spirit, and by what system of 
moral and religious truth, were these masons moulded into this fair 
image? One moment's reflection will be sufficient to convince one of 
your reputed orthodoxy, that to ascribe these excellences to the intrin- 
sic influence of masonry is perfectly indefensible. 

When you make assertions without proof, that masonry has, on the 
whole done good, we wish you not to be offended when we call this in 
question. You speak as though it had been the means of accelerating 
the progress of science, literature, the arts and religion, but you have 
not told us how this has been done. * 

We do not pretend to say that the murder of Morgan was officially 
Authorized by any Lodge, Chapter or Encampment, that all of youp 
honest brethren were consulted on the question concerning his dispo- 
sal. — Nor did the horrid deed naturally proceed from the kind dispo- 
sitions of many of your brethren, but it very naturally proceeded from 
the rules of your institution by which your brethren supposed them- 
selves to be bound. According to these plain rules of masonry, we do 
say that many of your brethren did, in thi3 case, assume a jurisdiction? 
over the liberty and life of an American citizen to which they were 
not entitled; that, after the fatal deed was perpetrated, they, to- 
gether with many more of the brethren, did their utmost to conceal a 
crime; that they have since pursued a course which justifies every 
honest man in regarding them as the enemies of our country; for by 
their instrumentality our laws have been trampled to the dust. The 
freedom of the press is as favourable to civil liberty in our country, as the 
lreeck>m of mind in the individual, is, to the acquisition of truth. In 
common cases of murder, the press has been permitted to proclaim it 
far and wide, but in this case, the censorship of European despots was 
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never more extraordinary; the channel of communication was choked 
up, and ridiculous falsehoods were spread in every direction, to "hood- 
wink" the people. — Masonic patronage was immediately withdrawn 
from those editors who presumed to publish the truth. Some were 
threatened with vengeance, and many of them turned pale at the wand 
of masonic power. On the opening of this novel scene, masons uttered 
strange and inflammatory speeches, like the following. 

"Morgan was a perjured wretch" — "he deserves to have his throat 
cut" — "it is wholly a masonic concern, the people have no business 
to meddle with our rule of discipline" — "if Morgan has revealed the 
secrets of Masonry, he can't live." Such and many other similar 
speeches, we have heard with our own ears. There can be no doubt 
with respect to any matter of fact which we state, for there are thou- 
sands of our fellow citizens who are witnesses of the same, or of simi- 
lar facts. — We have been in the midst of the scene and profess to 
know what events have passed before us. When we first opened our 
eyes, we were astonished to see the masonic chain in its dreadful 
strength by which we were bound. Our constables, justices, jurors 
and sheriffs were mostly masons. Only a few criminals have been con- 
victed; and considering the conspicuous part they took in the tragedy, 
those criminals were very slightly punished. The masons cling to the 
guilty for their defence, as if they were the dearest members of their 
family; for if they were to do otherwise, these guilty conspirators would 
come out, and tell the whole truth, which would cast over the front of 
masonry a deeper blush of shame than all the revelations of Morgan. 

Under such abuses, it would be improper for American citizens not 
to apply the constitutional remedy in the case. It would be to their 
perpetual disgrace, if they were not to seek the redress of their wrongs, 
by rendering masonry wholly unprofitable and by never more extend- 
ing to masons the favour of their suffrage. No sound man can admit 
it to be the right of masons to prescribe to our citizens the candidates 
for their patronage. We take from no one the right of suffrage, but 
are disposed to defend this right on those principles which constitute 
the safety of our country. There is on this point, a thread-bare as- 
sertion that we disfranchise masons — but we do it no more than Jack- 
son-men disfranchise Adams-men, — or than Adams-men disfranchise 
Jackson-me i. — The truth is, that in this contest, so far as it is political- 
ly concerned, each party goes to the extent of his power, to keep the 
members of the other out of office. While^the masons stand thus ar- 
rayed against us for the most selfish of purposes, and while their in- 
stitution is so well known to be of the most dangerous tendency, they 
will and ought to be opposed by all the firm friends of freedom ; 
and when they find that the hope of their gains is gone, they will 
not be disposed to adhere to masonry, simply on the ground of its in- 
trinsic merits. And thus it will happen with this institution which 
has been built up and enlarged on the principles of the most consum- 
mate selfishness, it will be brought down to ruin by the same princi- 
ples. 

With respect to the vicious and dangerous tendency of the multi- 
plication of oaths> there are many who remember the historical fact, 
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that ill this state, a few years since, when the new constitution was 
under consideration; there was a general outcry against the introduc- 
tion of so many oaths as had been administered under the old consti- 
tution. If, therefore, during that period of profound peace on the sub- 
jsect of masonry, such was the common sense of our citizens, what 
ought it to be now, in view of the huge piles of oaths which masonry 
discloses, and from which we shrink with horror? Is here not an im- 
partial decision against the very basis of your institution? 

It has been often remarked, that, in consequence of the excitement 
among the people, ministers and professing christians, ought not to 
speak upon the subject, nor introduce the question, in any shape into our 
churches. They are masons or their dupes who speak this language, 
and they represent, that if their advice is not complied with, the church 
will be divided — that there will be masonic and anti-masonic churches. 
In reply to all this frightful stuff, (for it deserves no better name,) we 
say that if there are any men in the church, who are disposed to adhere 
to masonry in preference to Christianity, let them depart at once, for 
they are unfit to be in the church of Christ. They are no more wanted 
to advance the cause of pure religion in the world, than Gideon wanted 
a multitude of cowards to obtain the victory over the Midianites. The 
friends of the Redeemer should never be influenced by scare crows of 
this nature. Every church member or minister therefore who insinu- 
ates that he meditates such a schism, is to be suspected of rottenness 
at heart : for it must evidently be the decision of every real Christian 
to adhere to the church of God in all her vicissitudes. We may pos- 
sibly have an opportunity of testing the character of some of our church 
members, as to their integrity, and the object of their love, whether it 
is masonry or Christianity. If masonry is the object of their prefer- 
ence, they will adhere to it, although their christian brethren are of- 
fended — they will defend it where it is attacked — they will attend 
Lodges-^-beeome the associates of Lodge-going-men, whatever their 
character, spend their time unprofitably, and engage in childish, 
indecent and profane ceremonies. In such a case as this, where the 
interests of masonry clash with those of pure religion, we have sup^ 
posed it to be no small impropriety for professing christians or minis- 
ters to adhere to the interests of masonry. By so doing, they injure 
their christian character ; and your letter may serve to strengthen ma- 
ny in this great error. 

We have observed the manner in which some have looked upon 
this excitement for two years, without committing themselves to either 
side, and at the same time, they have undoubtedly known the truth as 
clearly as ourselves. Some perhaps have been influenced to adopt 
thi3 easy course by their fears — others, by a desire of peace, (tho' it 
is a peace on corrupt principles,) others by what they deemed to be 
the rules of prudence, and others, by an attachment to pecuniary and 
political advantage. And perhaps others were disposed to stand aloof, 
till it should be ascertained whether this anti-masonic stream would 
swell to a magnitude sufficient to bear along on its waters the rest of 
the world ; and if so, they might then enjoy plain sailing. This is the 
policy adopted by many in relation to reformations which extensively 
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and deeply affect the interests of men. In such cases, a few, as pio- 
neers, go ahead to determine and clear the way, and when by their 
enterprise and industry it is thus prepared, the rest of the w@rld are 
then ready to travel on the easy road. Our great ones in church and 
state, have showed too much of this time serving policy and degene- 
rate style of action, which evince neither purity nor decision of char- 
acter. They would have done honour to themselves, to the cause of 
truth and to their country, and have received the gratitude and blessing 
of thousands, if they had on this subject, declared their minds as soon 
as the truth was known, because all men are under obligations to give 
their attention more earnestly to the TRUTH than to the TURN of 
TIMES. 



AFFIDAVITS* 



Stale of New York, Genesee County, ss. — Richard Holfister of (he town of he 
Roy in said county, being duly sworn, maketh oath that he was initiated, passed 
and raised in Montgomery Lodge, No. 13, in the town of Salisbury Connecticut, 
received the intermediate degrees to the Royal Arch in the town of Canaan, 
state of Connecticut, in a Chapter therein held. That the Illustrations by Wil- 
liam Morgan and the Revelations of the higher degrees to the Royal Arch in- 
clusive, as made at Le Roy on the 4th aud 5th of July 1828, by a convention of 
seceding masons are in substance true and correct. 

RICHARD HOLLISTER. 

Sworn and subscribed this 25th day of October 1828, before me, RUFUS 
ROBERTSON, Justice of the Peace. 



State of New York, Genesee County, ss. — Samuel D. Green being duly 
sworn, deposeth and saith that he has been regularly initiated as an entered ap- 
prentice in the Masonic Institution, and also taken the degrees of Fellow Craft 
and Master Mason in said institution, and this deponent further saith that he 
has read and heard read a book published by David C. Miller, entitled Illustra- 
tions of Masonry, &c, as compiled and prepared for the press by William Mor- 
gan late of Batavia in said county, and that the ceremonials and obligations 
contained in said book are substantially correct and true, as they were admin- 
istered to this deponent in the masonic lodge, and as this deponent has seen 
and heard them administered to others. And this deponent further saith that he 
has sat in a lodge when a number of lodges has been represented, and knew df 
measures being adopted to prevent those who should read the Illustrations of 
Masonry, by Capt. William Morgan from entering and sitting in their lodges. 

SAMUEL D» GREEN. 

Subscribed and sworn to this 15th day of December 1828 before me, TIMO- 
THY FITCH, Justice of the Peace, Genesee county. 

We, the undersigned composing the session of the first Congregational Church 
of Batavia, now united to the Genesee Presbytery, do hereby certify, to whom 
this may come, that Samuel D. Green is a member of the said church in good 
And regular standing, and as a devoted Christian, we cheerfully recommend him. 
Dated at Batavia this day of December 1828. 

SAMUEL WARNER, ) .Members 
SILAS CHAPJN, > of the 

EZEKIEL HARKLEY, > Session. 

State of New York, Genesee County, .«.— George W. Harris, being duly 
sworn, deposeth and saith, that he has been regularly initiated as an entered 
apprentice in the institution of Free Masonry, and taken the degrees of Fellow- 
Craft and Master Masou in said institution. And this deponent further saith, 
that he has examined, read and heard read, a book entitled *• Illustrations of 
Masonry, &c," as published by David C. Miller, and compiled and prepared 
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for the press by William Morgan, late of Batavia, in said county, and that the 
ceremonials and obligations as contained in said book, are substantially correct 
and true as they were administered to this deponent, and as he has seen and 
heard them administered to others. And this deponent further saith, that helias 
been a member of the masonic institution for more than twenty years, and sat 
in different lodges in this state and other states of the Union, and further saith 
not. GEORGE W. HARRIS. 

Subscribed and sworn to, this 15th day of December, 1828, before me, 
TIMOTHY FITCH, Justice of the Peace, Genesee County. 

The undersigned are acquainted with George W. Harris, who subscrihedand 
swore to the foregoing affidavit, and do hereby certify that he is a man of tiuth 
^and veracity, and otherwise good character. 

TIMOTHY FITCH, 
JONATHAN LAY, 
JAMES COCHRANE. 
Batavia, December 15th, 1828. 



Stale of New York, Genesee County, ss. — Augustus P. Uascall, of the town 
of Le Roy, in said county, being duly sworn, maketh oath that he was initiated, 
passed and raised in Le Roy Lodge, No. 160, received the intermediate degrees 
to the Royal Arch, in Western Star Royal Arch Chapter, received the degrees 
of Knighthood in Genesee Encampment, held at Le Roy aforesaid. That he 
has also received the degrees of Illustrious, Most Illustrious and Thrice illus- 
trious Order of the Cross, at the place aforesaid, in a council there held. That 
he has presided as Worshipful Master over the said Le Roy Lodge, been duly 
elected and officiated as secretary of the said Chapter, aud performed duties of 
various offices in said Encampment. That the Illustrations by William Mor- 
gan, and the Revelations of the higher degrees, as made at Le Roy, on the 4th 
and 5th of July, 1828, by a convention of seceding Masons, and published in 
Rochester, are, in substance, correct ; and further this deponent saith not. 

A. P. HASCALL. 

Subscribed and sworn, this 10th day of October, 1828, before me, RUFUS 
ROBERTSON, Justice of the Peace. 



State of New York, Genesee County, ss. — Enos Bachellor, of the town of Le 
Roy, in said county, being duly sworn, deposes and says, that he has been initia- 
ted, passed and raised to the degree of Master Mason. That the Illustrations 
by W illiam Morgan, as published by D. C. Miller, are substantially true. 

ENOS BACHELLOR. 

Subscribed and sworn, this 4th day of November, 1828, before me, RUFUS 
ROBERTSON, Justice of the Peace. 



State of New York, Genesee County, ss. — Seth M. Gates, ofLe Roy, in said 
county, being duly sworn, deposes and says, that he was regularly initialed, 
passed and raised to the degree of a Master Mason, in Le Roy Lodge, No. 260, 
in March, 1826; that he has seen and partially examined Morgan's Illustrations 
"of Masonry, as published by D. C* Miller, and so far as he has examined the 
same, it contains substantially the obligations and secrets of the three first de- 
crees of Free Masonry, as taught and practised in said Lodge. 

SETH M. GATES. 
Subscribed and sworn, this 3d day of November, 1828, before me, RUFUS 
ROBERTSON, Justice of the Peace. 

State of New York, Genesee County, ss.— David Bernard, of the town of 
Warsaw, in said county, does truly, solemnly and sincerely declare and affirm, 
that he has been initiated, passed and raised, and received the intermediate de- 
grees of Masonry to the Royal Arch. That the Illustrations by William Mor- 
fan, and the Revelations of the higher, degrees to the Royal Arch, as made at 
ie Roy, on the 4th and 5th of July, 1828, by a convention of seceding Masons, 
as published in Rochester, are, in substance, true and correct* 

DAVID BERNARD. 
Subscribed and affirmed, this 15th day of October, 1828, before me, RUFUS 
ROBERTSON, Justice of the Peace. 

The Baptist Church of Christ in Warsaw. 
To whom it may Concern. , 

This may certify that elder David Bernard is a member and pastor of this 
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church. He came to us nearly two years ago, with good credentials df his ffior^ 
al character from his infancy up, and of his christian and ministerial character 
from the time he commenced preaching the gospel in U tiea, in the year 1822. 
During- the term of about three years, he was a member of the Genesee Baptist 
Association, as may bq seei* by a reference to the minutes of that body, and is 
at present a member ofsaid body, in good standing. We have never heard of 
any complaint being made against him for misconduct in his profession of reli- 
gion. He has, since his secession from the Masonic Institution, been charged 
with almost every description of crime by the fraternity, but we fully believe 
without any foundation in his misconduct. The ground of these persecutions, 
we believe to be founded wholly in his opposition to masonry, and tiieir wicked- 
ness. His character as a man, a christian and a minister of the gospel, is unim- 
peachable. In his integrity we place the utmost confidence* Having been re- 
quested to express our feelings concerning him, we do it cheerfully and unani- 
mously, recommending him to all the world as true and faithful. 

Executed bv order of the chureh, at a full and regular church meeting, Do* 
cember 20th, 1828. SAMUEL SALSBURY 

JONATHAN F. H1BBARD. 

Deacons of the Church. 



State of New York, Genesee County, ss.— Anthony Cooler, Cephas A. Smith, 
James Ballard, Hollis Pratt and John Hascall, of the town of Le Roy, in said 
county, being duly sworn, maketh oath, that they were initiated, passed and 
raised in Le Roy Lodge, No. 160, receiv-ed the intermediate degrees to the 
Royal Arch, in Western Star Royal Arch Chapter; received the degree of 
Knighthood ; that they have also received the degrees of Illustrious, Most Illus- 
trious and Thrice Illustrious Order of the Cross, in the place aforesaid, in a». 
council therein held. That the Illustrations by William Morgan, and the Reve- 
lations of the higher degrees, as made at Le Roy, on the 4th and 5th of July,. 
1828, by a convention of seceding Masons, are, in substance, true and correct. 



CEPHAS A. SMITH, 
HOLLIS PRATT. 



ANTHONY COOLEY, 
JAMES BALLARD, 
JOHN HASCALL, 
Subscribed and sworn, this 10th day of October, 1828, before me, RUFUS 
ROBERTSON, Justice of the Peace. 



State of New York, Genesee County, ss. — Pascall D. Webb, of the town of 
Le Roy, in said county, being duly sworn, deposes and says, that he was regu- 
larly initiated, passed and raised to the degree of Master Mason, in t4 Cicero 
Benevolent Lodge ;" that he has faithfully examined William Morgan's Illustra- 
tions of Masonry, as published by D. C. Miller, and that they are substantially 
true and correct, as practised in the lodges which he sat in. 

P. D. WEBB. 

Subscribed and sworn, this 3d day of November, 1828, before me, RUFUS 
ROBERTSON, Justice of the Peace. 



State of New York, Genesee County, ss, — John Aumack, in said county, be-* 
ing duly sworn, maketh oath, that he has taken the four first degrees in Mason- 
ry. That the Illustrations of Masonry, by William Morgan, and the disclosures 
as far as made on the Mark Master's decree, at a convention of seceding Ma- 
sons, holden in the village ofLe Roy, on the 4th and 5th of Ju'y last, are, in sub- 
stance, true and correct. JOHN AUMACK. 

Subscribed and sworn, this 3d day of November, 1828, before me, RUFUS 
ROBERTSON, Justice of the Peace. 



I, Jason Grattan, of the town of Elba, Genesee county, of lawful age, depose 
and say, that I have taken three degrees in Speculative tVeemasonry, and have 
often sat in the Master's Lodge, and am considerably acquainted with the lec- 
tures, forms and ceremonies-of the fraternity. This deponent further saith, that 
he has seen and read the book entitled Illustrations of Masonry, by William 
Morgan ; and from his knowledge of Masonry, believes the said book to be cor- 
rect; and further, that the above work is a fair exposition of the secrets of Ma- 
sonry, as this deponent has ever been taught in the Lodges; and further sailb 
not. JASON GRATTAN. 

Subscribed and sworn before me, this Gth day of Nov., 1828, CHARLES 
WOOD WORTH, J ustice of the Peace. 
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The Second Baptist Church in Elba.— To whom it may concern. 
This is to certify that Jason Grattan is a member in good standing with us ; 
tmd as such we cheerfully recommend him. Done by onder of the church. 

ASA PALMER, Cl'k. 
Elba, Genesee County, N. Y„ Nov. 2d, 1823. 

Masonic Master Builders laying the axe at the root of the Tree* 

SOZ.EMN DECLARATION OF $H CEDING MASONS- 

Dear Sir. — It is highly probable, that as the press has, in general, been silenc- 
ed by Masons, that you have not been informed of the declaration of your re- 
nouncing brethren. The following extract from a few of them, may be new 
and surprising to you. Whatever you may think and believe, with regard to 
them yet we view them to be a full and sufficient justification of our resolution, 
And we know not how to justify ourselves in not proceeding farther. We find 
ourselves embarrassed, between a sense of duty and a tender affection for you, 
and many other worthy men, who appear yet to be under the blinding influence 
of the masonic bandage. 

Jonathan Foster, Batavia, Master Mason, and professor of religion.— "I have 
been a free and accepted mason about 27 years. The principles and practices 
of that institution, I consider incompatible with the duties of a good citizen; and 
perfectly at war with the pure and holy principles of genuine piety, and christian 
charity. They are destructive of ail equality between man and man." 

December 27th 1626. 

Samuel D. Green, Batavia. "I challenge any christian brethren, exercised 
with a true spirit, to show me that it (masonry) contains the least spark of reli- 
gion, or any thing by its figurative morality, that if pursued will carry a man to 
heaven. My bible, or Masonry 1 must renounce. 1 urn a believer in the hea- 
venly book, and 1 throw from me the patch work of a modern Jesuitical institu- 
tion. There is a fair plausible outside show in masonry; and the common cry, 
the "better mason, the better christian," may obtaiu credence among those who 
have not devoted time and attention to the subject. The believer in Christ, 
who examines his bible, and makes his petitions to heaven, for the clearest 
light, which sheds its beams from on high, knows better." 

.Richard Hoilister, JLe Roy; professor of religion. "1 have taken the degrees 
of Royal Arch, and a number of others, in ail 14, and find Free Masonry as 
shameful an imposition as was ever practiced upon man. — And not only so, but 
a gross violation of the law of God; a powerful engine to corrupt society, and 
destroy the influence of our free institutions. 1 feel it my duty, and that of every 
honest man to withdraw from the institution." 

Thomas Allison, a pious old man. "On comparing the trembling, debasing, 
and abominable discipline of an entered apprentice has to undergo, with the 
laws of God, 1 was struck with amazement, and abhored myself in- dust and 
ashes. 1 am fully sensible that the whole of Free Masonry is diametrically op- 
posite to the rules laid down in the word of God, and is an enemy to religion 
and good morals; and might subvert our civil liberties." This man became a 
mason before the revolutionary war. 

Rev. N. D. Strong, Auburn, April 9th 1828, Presbyterian Minister, and 
Royal Arch Mason. 

» 1 tried at first to believe, that as my expectations had been some what 
raised, it might be 1 had overlooked the thing, and there might be light and utili- 
ty somewhere. After attending to the lectures on the degrees I had taken, and 
several times witnessed the degrading, and disgraceful scenes of initiating, rais- 
ing and exalting, and the little intermediates, 1 became satisfied; and so satisfied 
too, that Free Masonry was, just what it is, a " monslrum, horrendum, informe 
ingens, cui lumen ademptum;' 1 or rather absolutely eyeless from the bit th. The 
ancient and honourable institution now stands forth before the world, not in a 
preparation dress, but naked, to be looked at in its own light. Its swearings and 
its mummeries are truly laid out in the recent exposures, as upon the Master's 
trestle board; and every man, mason and not mason, may read its terrifies, and 
blush, and be astonished and shudder! 

There are no longer secrets to be kept on the first seven degrees,! know. To 
testify to the truth of those already told, and widely spread; what is it? It is not 
treason, it is not perjury. I do not rejoice at their disgrace and mine, but 1 re- 
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joice for the rising generation, and for my country, that this system of folly and sinv 
supported only by horrid oaths, and pretended antiquity, and promising no good 
to any, but working iniquity to many, is coming to nought. 

As a well wisher to my country, and to the world; as a friend to virtue and 
happiness; as a friend to God, and his Christ, and to the souls of men, I must 
and I do hereby disclaim forever all connexion with Free Masonry. And in 
this I am confident, I violate no binding obligations; and am equally confident 
that I have not transgressed the strict requirements of duty. I would entreat 
and beseech all virtuous men; all christians, and especially all Ministers of the 
Gospel, who unhappily for themselves have been induced to enrol their names 
as Masons, to take advantage of the monster's fall, and use their endeavours to 
prevent his rising again." 

Jacob Allen, Braintree, Massachusetts, September 11th, 1828. 
"I am fully satisfied that William Morgan was murdered by Masons. Believ* 
ing that the principles of Masonry are against the christian religion, and danger- 
ous to all civil governments; and that if I should strictly keep my masonic obli- 
gations, they would lead me to perjury and murder, I hereby renounce the in- 
stitution forever, as 1 consider my obligations to God, my country, and my con 
science, to be paramount to all other obligations.'' 

Leonard B. Rose, Carlisle, October 7th 1827, 20 years a mason. 

"Masonry, while it inculcates many moral virtues, serves as a cloak under 
which is practiced every species of iniquity ; and after having had my feelings 
often wounded by seeing sacred things handled by criminal and polluted hands'; 
and finding that I had inadvertently and iuconsiderately bound myself to keep 
inviolate, every secret thing committed to me, as secrets, murder and treason 
excepted ; and that should I see the hand of justice in pursuit of the offenders, I 
was bound to give him timely notice that he might escape : or should he give 
me a sign of distress, I was bound to protect and defend him, even at the risk 
of my own life. 1 was convinced that these obligations were contrary to the 
laws of my God and my country. In the words of the Revelator, I exhort every 
servant of the living God to " Come out of her, and partake not of her sins, that 
ye receive not of her plagues." 

Martin Flint, Randolph, September, 28th 1828.— " Allured by strong pro- 
fessions of morality and refinement — charmed with a prospect of a union with 
those who profess to hold sacred the holy bible, as being the rule and guide 
of our faith and practice; I was induced to connect myself with the Masonic In- 
stitution, But these professions and pretensions have proved to be felse and 
deceptious ; and convinced that it is productive of the most serious detriment t& 
society, either in a moral or political point of view; and that it is intended 
more as an engine of civil rule, and self interested and party views, than to pro- 
mote the common interest of man. I hereby disclaim all further connexio^ , 
with Free Masonry. 

Martin Adams, Jefferson county June 24th 1828.— After many excellent re- 
marks he concludes thus: " I therefore renounce the institution, as incompatible 
with the principles of civil liberty and moral justice — opposed to the require- 
ments of Christianity, and contravening the just authority of law, both human 
and divine. 



Henry Mill, Clarendon, April 7th 1828. Supervisor.—" In January 1826, f 
embraced religion, and have not attended a masonic meeting since. 1 acknow- 
ledge, that I did vindicate the cause of masonry at the time of the abduction and 
probable murder of Morgan ; not believing masons could be vile enough t# 
commit such a horrid deed. I have however, long since been convinced that 
such is the fact. And when 1 saw the proceedings of the Le Roy Convention,', 
their statements appeared to be in perfect accordance with the obligations of 
the Royal Arch, or degrees of Knighthood. And when I saw the signature of 
Esquire Hacall and others of my acquaintance, men in high standing, I was 
Convinced of the truth of it as set forth, I am also satisfied that masonry, when' 
traced into the higher degrees, is dangerous, and converted to bad purposes. 
Its high pretensions to religion, are fcrms without the substance^-and the pre*; 
ference given to its votaries in politics; is fraught with anarchy and despotism-." 

D 
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Nieholas Courser, Batavia, April 28th 1828.— This man entered an appren- 
tice after Morgan's publication, but had not seen it. After stating his reasons 
for joining he observes — u But oh, the deception and sad mistake! I was sur- 
prised to find the same performances that were published by William Morgan 
as reported, I having not at that time, read his book, but on reading it found 
them to be true. 

They at first tell you that Morgan's book is not true, and then after you are 
initiated, and have taken the oath they whisper in your ear, what do you think; 
of Morgan, who took seven such. Being a professor of religion, after mature 
deliberation, and believing it to be my duty to my Maker* myself and my country, 
I do hereby disclaim all intercourse with Masonry." 

Horace Osburn Esquire, Hector, March 2d -1828.— Mr. Osburn as he states 
in his renuciation, was a Senior Warden, in Fidelity Lodge in Trumansburgh 
— became satisfied that the administration of such oaths was wrong — and re- 
fused to administer them. In consequence of this, he was dealt with by the 
Lodge; or rather cited to appear, but he did not. He had taken 13 degrees. 
He says, "I feel disposed to let it be known that the institution is founded on 
principles, which, if followed, will end in murder, or the members, must swerve 
from what they have so often, and so solemnly sworn to. It is made use of for 
filling all offices, in our government, for combining in courts of justice to wrong 
parties, which do not belong to the institution, for the benefit of' those that do, 
right or wrong," 

" The kidnapping and murder of Morgan was in strict accordance with the 
principles of the institution — and generally upheld by its adherents. And alL 
who dare raise their voice against it, are guilty of unmasonic conduct! ! !" Mr, 
Osburn was cited both by the Lodge and Chapter, to be dealt with for unma- 
sonic conduct, in stating that Morgan's Illustrations of Masonry were true, or, 
for not being silent on the subject, he says— u 1 did not attend according to ci- 
tations, and have not been informed whether they did, or did not expel me. 
But I here state that the book entitled Illustrations of Masonry by William 
Morgan, is in substance true, and the obligations contained in said book, are in 
substance the same, which I, from a full convinction of their being unlawful, il- 
legal, blasphemous, and destructive to true liberty, both civil and religious, re~ 
fused farther to administer." 



Elisha Ferguson, Mendon. — " All the light that was to be obtained, glim- 
mered from a candle, and is now exposed in all its deformity, by the unfortunate 
William Morgan, I declare that they (the masons) deceived me, and I now re- 
joice at having withdrawn myself from an institution, fraught with so many 
dangers to our once happy country." 

John R. Mulford* N. J. July 31 st 1828 — This gentleman, a man of the first 
respectability, after stating many surprising and alarming fects, to which he 
was personally known, relating to the corruption and influence of masonry, in 
courts of justice, among jurors, and in the election of public officers, states: — 
** Morgan's Illustrations of Masonry, is a just and true exhibition of Masonry, 
as I was taught in the Lodge. I consider masonry as a corrupt and awfully 
wicked system ; and as unfit for christians, or any honest men. I view it as one 
of the greatest impositions ever practiced upon mankind. I would here fore- 
warn all persons from entering a lodge to find the secrets of masonry, or any 
thing that is good. They will only find a scene of folly and wickedness; as a 
member of the church of Christ, and of civil society, I do hereby solemnly and 
sincerely renounce Free Masonry forever." 

George E. Steadman, Clarendon. " I consider the leading principles of Ma- 
sonry to be erected on a wrong foundation. 4 Thou shall notfollow a multitude 
to do evil; neither shall thoti speak evil to decline after many to wrest judgment* 
I declare myself without the gates of the Lodge, to enter no more in forever." 

Joel Tinney, Westport, May 10th 1828.—" I consider the institution of Free 
Masonry dangerous to our government — the ceremonies irreligious, and the 
obligations wicked, and I renounce all fellowship with it. 

Jabez Potter, Seneca Falls, March 28th 1828,— After a number of pertinent 
remark*, and a fair statement of interesting facts, he proceeds as follows:— 
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"About a "year ago, I was, 1 hope, brought to embrace (be gospel of Jesus 
Christ; arid finding it opposed to masonry, what to do I did not know : but thought 
I would not say much about it. But being often asked about Morgan, and his 
book, I would generally favour the mason?. Finding that by so doing I always 
bad a guilty conscience, r resolved never to hare -any more fellowship with 
masons, as such. I am ready to testify, that Morgan's book is true, according 
to my degrees. I need not mention any of the secrets in the upper degrees, for 
they will soon be out. The oaths that { tbe Le Boy convention have published 
are true. I consider Masonry as one of the vilest institutions in the world. 
They blaspheme their Maker in almost every step they take." 

Rev. Reuben Sanbnrn, Hornby, June 3d 1828. — Not finding bis renunciation, 
we make the following extract from his published Sermon. 

Text, Jeremiah 28, 15. — We have made a convenantiitiih death, and with hell 
are we at agreement, &/?. 

The candidate (or this false universal church is received on the point of the 
assassin's dagger, or some sharp instrument—-?"?! the name of the Lord; be he 
Jew, Pagan, Christian, or Turk: and whatever may be his object of worship, 
Jehovah. \ Fides, Jupiter, or Jauhculum. They exclude from this church, the 
poor, the blind, the lame, the halt, and the maimed. 7'he aged fathers, the 
unfortunate mothers, the youthful swains, and the lovely daughters of the land, 
and the innocent babes too, and yet affirm that a lodge of Free Masons, is an "em- 
blem of heaven." Oh ! what delusion? What an outrage on humanity, and the 
Gospel ? What a burlesque upon reason and common sense? Free Masonry, 
without controversy, is the master piece of Pandemonium. By means of these 
" hidden mysteries," Satan hath strangely outdone himself. lie hath deceived 
not the u old man in dotage," nor the'young men in nonage, nrr the fair daugh- 
ter of Eve, but men in the vigour and prime of life— men of talents, discern- 
ment, wisdom and piety. By'means of secret societies, it has been more than 
possible for Satan to deceive the very elect. " Ob that my head were waters, 
and mine eyes fountains of tears, that I might weep day and night," tor the foul 
stain which has been cast upon the church of Christ, by the triumphing of the 
adversary over many of her sons, who minister at the altar, and multitudes who 
sit around her holy Communion Table. But the servants of the Lord, who went 
into the den of thieves, with a fatal bandage upon their eyes, are coming out, 
proclaiming to the world the abomination which their eyes have seen, and tbeir 
ears have heard, and their hands have handled. 



Enos Bachelder, Le Roy, Oct. 30th 1827.— " 1 am convinced that the princi- 
ples of Free Masonry are diametrically opposed to the laws of God and of our 
republic ; and I esteem it to be my duty as a citizen of the United States, and a 
professor of the christian religion, to withdraw from all connexion with the in* 
stitution, and to renounce all fealty to it." 

Lewis Hancock, Weathersfield, Dec. 8th 1827.— "Having taken three de- 
grees in masonry, I have discovered that its light is darkness— its benevolence 
selfishness — its morality hypocrisy — and its religion false; — and that, as an insti- 
tution, it is the foulest imposition ever practised upon man. For the truth of 
Morgan's book I can vouch and affirm. And I do sincerely warn all who bar* 
the fear of God before their eyes, to come out, and be separated from it." 

James Rolfe, Elba, Feb. 16th 1828.— u l feel it to be my indispensible duty 
to renounce the institution of Masonry, its hidden things of darkness; finding 
it to be corrupt from the foundation, and derogatory to "the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ It leads to sin, and iniquity. 1 most solemnly attest and declare, 
that the book, (Morgan's Illustrations,) is as true masonry— as the bible is the, 
word of God. 1 find as great a difference between masonry and religion, as 
there is between light and darkness, happiness and misery; and as I am a pro- 
fessed follower of Jesus Christ, I do not consider myself as bound to follow any 
of their obligations," 

R. H. Torrance, Lodi, Nov. 5th 1827.— " I hereby declare myself free from 
all masonic obligations, under a full conviction and belief that the institution it 
wrong — that it is dangerous to the world at large, and that it never derived any 
of it nature from on high ; and that it is in perfect contrast with a free and inde- 



pendent republican government. — I believe that the Masonic obligations were 
jtoe cause of Morgan's death; and from the same cause it is, " that no trace or 
track of the ruffians can be found." 

Henry Fisk, Stafford, January 28th 1828. — "Having for upwards of twenty 
years been a member of a masonic institution, I have had an opportunity of be- 
poming acquainted with its nature and tendency. I am become candidly of the 
ppinion, that its tenets are derogatory, and dangerous to the liberties of a free 
people. 1 also declare that what has been written by Wm. Morgan, is the truth, 
and nothing but the truth. Masonry has been represented by many of its members 
to be a practical system of religion; but this is ridiculous; for heaven, and hell 
were never at greater variance, than masonry and religion. The latter is from 
heaven, the former from the regions of darkness; the one speaks peace to the 
troubled mind, the other death and destruction to all who have the magnanimity 
to lift up their voice against its corruptions. I renounce forever, all connexion 
with an institution so corrupt and rotten as Free Masonry. I advise all vir- 
tuous brethren to go and do likewise." 

Kneeland Townsend, Lewiston, March 15th 1828. — "I received the three 
first degrees of Masonry, together with two styled. Honorary degrees, at Hiram 
Lodge, Tfao. 7, city of New Haven, Connecticut, in 1825. Afterwards became a 
member of Niagara Lodge. Having by the unbounded mercy of God been brought, 
as 1 trust, from darkness to light, and wishing at all times to conduct myself as an 
tumble follower of the Lord Jesus Chr&t and conceiving it to be a solemn and 
imperious duty, appealing to him who knoweth the heart, for the purity of my 
motives, I do hereby renounce all obligations to, and connexion with the in? 
stitution. Denying any other influence in this matter, except a sincere desire 
for the welfare ot the cause of our Divine Master, and a wish to be serviceable 
to my fellow creatures. Believing the obligations are such, as not to be tolerat- 
ed, and that many of the ceremonies are solemn mockery, that among a christian 
people it is entirely useless, and among a civilized community, more or less dan- 
gerous, I desire to be no longer known as a mason, nor other than a meek and 
pumble christian." 

' Wm. Robinson, Springwatei, March 6th 1828. — In 1826, having had conver- 
sations with persons whom I much respected, and who recommended Masonry 
very highly, and stated; "that a minister of the gospel could not perform his of- 
fice, without being a Mason." And being desirous of doing all the good I could, 
* I entered the Lodge. On receiving the first degree I was in the dark, as re- 
spects Masonry; accordingly I was inclined to take two more. On taking these 
I saw the corruptness of the institution, and after hearing of the abduction and 
murder of Wm. Morgan, I communicated the same to some masons of high 
standing; and received for answer, " That it was no new thing to (hem and sta- 
ted that they were glad that Morgan was dead. On hearing this I was more than 
'ever convinced of the corruptness of the institution. I do not hold to an obliga- 
tion to keep a secret, after it is known and come abroad to the world; 1 renounce 
masonry in full." 

Eleazer Waggoner, Lebanon, May 31st 1828, Deacon.— -After a number of 
excellent remarks, he says; " 1 have taken the subject of Free Masonry into se- 
rious consideration, and endeavoured to weigh it impartially. It is, from its 
foundation wrong; productive of multiplied evils, and is not congenial with re- 
publican principles. I rejoice that the day has arrived, when many of its mem- 
bers are throwing off the shackles of tyranny and corruption, and absolving 
themselves from its barbarous obligations; and restoring themselves to their 
friends and country. 

Henry Roberts, West Bloomfield, Nov. 7th 1827.—" Afte^ mature reflection, 
I have became fully satisfied, that as a christian, and a minister of the everlast- 
ing gospel, it is my duty to withdraw from the masonic society." # 

Jeremiah Gates, Clarendon, Dec. 26th 1827. — After stating many favours he 
jbad received from his masonic brethren, he says— - u Yet as a follower of Christ, 
and a preacher of the gospel, I feel it my duty to withdraw from them ; their con 
duct towards Wm. Morgan is more than I am willing to bear. What has been 
done with him I know not, but by every appearance his blood cries from the 
ground/or vengeance. I leave the vale and flee to the mountain, lest I should 
be a partaker of their evil deeds. Let every man who names the name of Christ, 
depart from iniquity." 

Eiisha Blakeman, Galen, September 1827, Baptist Elder.— After a pertinent 
introduction, he says— " As masonry could be of no particular benefit to a chrjsr 
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tian/ 1 could not have fellowship with members in the church, who would 
attend Lodges." 

Josiah*Fowler, minister of the gospel, Conesus, February 7th, 1828. " I feel it 
my duty to renounce all connexion with the institution. 1 am convinced, that 
it sustains the mark and image of the beast; and that it is injurious to the pro- 
gress of religion, in a christian. I am further convinced that Masonry is so 
closely connected with ' mystery, Babylon the great, the mother of harlots, and 
abomination of the earth,' that it must inevitably fail. I feel it my duty to warn 
all christians, Of ail denominations, and especially all Ministers of the gospel, to 
flee from the tottering fabric, least it prove their final overthrow." 

Abraham Cherry, Rochester, Feb. 1828. — " I have taken six degrees in Ma- 
sonry; but being disgusted with its ceremonies, and disappointed in its principles, 
I have not attended its orgies for several years. I consider the institution as de- 
moralizing, profane, and dangerous. The obligations are unnatural, illegal, and 
blasphemous, and are imposed on man, in a manner which destroys ail their 
binding force. I hold myself free to think, and speak the sentiments and lan- 
guage of truth and justice, about the absurd and heathenish institution. Those 
who wish for proofs of the truth of what I aver, will find them by reading Mor- 
gan's Illustrations, which I solemnly declare to be a true history of the three first 
degrees of Masonry." 

A. W. Ainsworth, Navarino, Dec. 8th 1828, Mark Master. — *' In all my re- 
searches after the sublime mysteries of Masonry, I have only arrived at the 
knowledge, that it is ail a vain pretence and no better than a lure to draw cre- 
dulous and unwary people into obligations of dreadful injustice, and fix a pro- 
found quietus upon a guilty conscience. I'mention this circumstance to show 
wherein 1 have been deceived, and probably should have remained in that de- 
ception, had not Masons themselves coolly and deliberately formed and execut- 
ed a dark plan of cold blooded murder, upon a respectable and unoffending citi- 
zen. This atrocious scheme was the bitter fruit of their united midnight con- 
cloves in council* And was carried into effect by unprincipled villains delegated 
for that purpose. It appears to me that the voice of pure religion is crying- 
k Come out of her my people' And I really believe, when a just Cot has depart- 
ed, the Sodom of Masonry will be destroyed. I do know that the secrets of the 
institution, as they were taught to me in the lodges, are substantially disclosed to 
the 4th degree. And if Masons have the unprincipled hardihood to deny this 
truth to others, they will endanger their veracity by denying it to me. The book 
published by Morgan, gives the lectures on the 3 first degrees of masonry, more 
correct than one mason out of twenty could do. It is truly pitiable to observe 
the writhing and twisting among masons to evade the truth, *and establish false- 
hood and fraud. *MeneTeker is written on the wallsofthe institution." 

Rev. Mr. Parker, Rochester, Royal Arch Mason, Thanksgiving Sermon, 
December, 4th 1828. — After answering objections to the disclosures of masonry 
he observes: — "Freemasonry is an imposture. It pretends to have been insti- 
tuted by good men^in an early age, and scripture history is perverted to make it 
speak in its favour. And yet, it appears to have originated in a mechanic's so- 
ciety, in the city of London, not one hundred and fifty years ago. 4 It pretends 
to be Divine,' yet, 'it originated in a company of brick-layers,' and there is no 
evidence, that it has existed more than one hundred and fifty years.' (Meaning 
undoubtedly in its present form.) ' Masonry pretends to give a clue at least to 
some important knowledge; it talks of geometry, and astronomy as if it were its 
design to give some important help to these scieuces; yet there is not so much 
knowledge of the sciences exhibited in the first seven degrees, as may be learn- 
from one page of Webster's Spelling book. Masonry teaches the art of finding 
out new arts, and enables men to foretell future events," according to the ma- 
sonic catechism, published under the sanction of the Grand Lodge of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts. Whether such imposing preten- 
sions, founded on the most unblushing falsehood entitle this institution to be 
considered the handmaid of religion, or whether they be the marks of the beast, 
characterising the institution as an imposture, candid and intelligent men, will 
judge." 

"its religious worship is purely Theistical. Freemasonry makes many pray- 
ers, but they are prayers ottered without the acknowledgment of a Saviour." 

Henry D. Ward,JVew York, Master Mason; author of a most excellent publi- 
cation entitled "Freemasonry" — and editor of a Magazine, called the "Anti-Ma- 
sonic Review." These publications we recommend to the careful perusal of 
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<3very person who wishes for a knowledge of Freemasonry. On page 158, 159, 
4)f his volume, entitled Freemasonry, we find the following: 

"O, could this voice reach the ears of the honest fraternity, how distinctly 
would we cry, 'Freemasonry is a fiend, a legion of foul spirits; a wonder, like- 
the smoke coming up from the bottomless pit, that darkens the sun and air. Full 
of all subtlety and craftiness, she takes the profession of angel of li^ht, and yet 
dwells unseen in darkness. She plants herself upon the same co-eternal and un- 
shaken foundation, with Christianity, as taught by divine revelation; thus com- 
paring her midnight face with the church, 'clear as the sun, and terrible as an 
army with banners.' She dwells in the midst of deceit, teaching her children to 
'bend their tongues like their bows for lies.' Professing to ''embrace in body 
and substance the whole duty of man as a mornl being-. Professing to be the in- 
imitable language of the scripture, a fountain of living waters; she is, indeed, 
hewn out with men's hands, a broken cistern, than can hold no water." The 
conclusive reasons given by Mr. Ward, for his renuciation of masonry, you may 
find in the first No. of the 'Anti-Masonic Review,' where, after giving his reasons 
he says: — "Freemasonry we wedded, as the truth of God, we repudiate it as the 
falsehood of the devil. In an extensive and thorough, a protracted and patient 
examination of the subject, we have found Freemasonry, by its own showing, 
carefully collected from its approved writers, and books of constitutions to be 
the synagogue of Satan." We gave it the pledge of our right hand, believing it to 
be a blessing from the Lord, fraught with heavenly mercies, we withdraw that 
pledge, upon finding" Freemasonry to be the work of the father of lies and fraught 
with hidden mischief." 

John Davez, Paiotville, Ohio, September 1st, 1828.— "I *^ave been a Free- 
mason since 1821, and for two years held the office of Junior Warden. I declare 
that the three first degrees, as published, are substantially correct; and that the 
oaths of these degrees have their influence on masons who serve as public officers 
and jurors. They will turn, and have turned them from their Huty to their coun- 
try and their office, to serve a brother in distress, whether right or wrong ! m 



CONCLUSION. 

In concluding our reply, you will permit us to observe, dear sir, that we re- 
reived your letter just before the meeting Of the Consociation in October last — 
when arrangements were made tomans wer it. But soon after this, we were sur- 
prised to find another edition of your letter clandestinely published in Rochester, 
by* a Mason, which was industriously circulated to a considerable extent ; in 
consequence of which, we shall publish a larger edition of our reply than was 
originally intended. 

We hope, sir, you will be disposed to admit, after candidly perusing our an- 
swer, that we considered the subject well before we acted ; that on the ,whole, 
Masonry must be given up for lost ; that we are no persecutors that seek " the 
blood of a brother's character," merely because we tell the truth; that if blame 
is to be attached to any set of men, it does not so properly belong to us, as to 
your dear masonic brethren in the ministry, who are our witnesses in the case; 
and that if controversy is to be prolonged on this question, it is no longer be- 
tween yourself and this Consociation, but between yourself and your renounc- 
ing brethren in the ministry. 

In the preparation of this answer, the labour was divided between a number 
of our members. It was made the duty of one, to procure affidavits; and of 
another, to answer your letter. 7'his statement is due to usj on account of the 
repetition, in a few instances, of the same ideas. 

As a matter of convenience, the affidavits were obtained principally from gen- 
tlemen residing in the same place ; one is from a minister of the gospel, others 
from deacons and members of churches— and all of them from men who are res- 
pected for their veracity. A^greater amount of testimony of the same nature 
might have been obtained with great facility; but that which we here submit to 
you and the publie is deemed amply sufficient for oui purpose, for if men are so 
fatally set against the truth " neither would they believe, tho' one were to rise 
from the dead." 

Such kind of proof as the affidavits furnish, was not necessary to satisfy the 
public mind in this region where the people had had a knowledge of these sin- 
gular events from the beginning, and we should not have adduqed it, if you had 
rashly preferred against us the charge of acting on insufficient ground. The 
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matter of the answer is almost wholly new. It lays before the public, a mass of 
testimony in a new form, and for the most important of all objects with which 
we can be concerned in this present world, the purity of the gospel ministry and 
of the church of Christ. — Such andcnfy such, being the object of this Consocia- 
tion, we do, with feelings of fraternal kindness, invite your attention to our an- 
swer, and to the main question anew ; and hoping that you will bring to it a free 
mind and right heart, we take an affectionate leave, with this assurance, that we 
extend to you that *' charity which hopeth all things." and that we remain your 
brethren in the service of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

By order of the Consociation. 

JOHN TAYLOR, Moderator, 
SILAS PRATT, Clerk. 
i( The preceding was submitted to the Consociation by the committee ap- 
pointed on the 7th of October last, at Brighton, to prepare an answer to the 
letter of the Rev. Joseph Emerson, of Wethersfield Conn, on the subject of 
Speculative Free Masonry; which report was accepted and adopted; and the 
same committee was authorised to procure the publication of the answer as soon 
as practicable, and to forward a copy of the same to Mr. Emerson." 

The above is a true extract form the minutes of the Genesee Consociation at 
its session in Bergen, Jan. 6th 1829. m Attest. SILAS PRATT. 

Session of the Genesee Consociation at Brighton, Oct. 7th 1828. 
" A printed letter from the Rev. Joseph Emerson of Wethersfield Conn, was 
read ; in consideration of which, the following resolution was adopted, viz : — 
That in our opinion, this letter addressed so particularly and exclusive to this 
body, calls for a full and explicit answer in justification of the resolution com- 
plained of in the letter; for if we have erred, the letter does not convince us of 
our error; and if we are right, the cause of truth and the purity of the Christian 
ministry requires a more ample discussion of the question for the purpose of 
counteracting the unfavourable constructions upon our resolutions. And if by 
means of this temperate and public discussion of the subject, we may be con- 
vinced of any considerable error, we are ready to rescind our resolutions. 
Therefore Resolved, that Messrs. Kendric, Pratt and Raymond, Ministers, and 
Messrs. Joseph Bloss of Brighton, Abijah Gould of Henrietta, Theodore Inger- 
sol of Ogden, Abel C. Ward of Bergen, and Deacon Morse of Stafford, be a 
committee to answer said letter as soon as practicable, and that they give Mr. 
Emerson immediate notice that his letter has been received and is under con^ 
sideration, and that a Reply will be prepared as soon as practicable." 
A true extract from the minutes. 

Attest. SILAS PRATT, Clerk * 

NAMES OF MEMBERS, 

Rev. John Taylor, Mendon, 

u Jones, do 

James Saxton, do 

Rev. Wra. P. Kendrick, Shelby Orleans co. 
Rev. Milton Huxley, Stafford Genesee eo. 
Deacon Morse, " - *' 

Rev. Jabez Spicer, N. Penfield Monroe co. 

" Silas Pratt, Brighton, 
Abel C. Ward, Bergen, Genesee co. 
Ezra Coon, Byron, Genesee co. 
Rev. Elihu Mason, Bergen " 
Rev, Herman Halsey, Bergen Genesee co. 
Deacon Joseph Bloss, Brighton Monroe co. 
Abijah Gould, Henrietta 6 * 

Theodore Ingersoll, Ogden, " 

Rev. E. Raymond, N. Bristol, Ontario co. 
Rev. Julius Steel, East Bloomfield " 
Rev. John F. Bliss, Gainsville, Genesee co. 
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3V 



An A C T 



CONCERNHfQ 



FAITH AND JUSTIFICATION. 



JL HE Minifters and Elders, in Synod aflembled, 
finding that dangerous errors are entertained and 
propagated, concerning the doftrinesof faving faith, 
and of juftification, feel it their duty to declare, 
and by this a6bthey do declare, what they conceive 
the holy fcriptures to teach on thefe important 
points, chiefly as they are, at prefent, perverted or 
oppofed. 

I. Of the APPROPRIATION tind ASSURANCE 

of faith. 

Faith, in its general idea, is affent to, and reli- 
ance on, teftimony. Its peculiar character muft 
arife from the teftimony on which it is founded. 
That divine faith, therefore, by which alone finners 
are faved, muft be an affent to, and reliance on, the 
Divine teftimony as exhibited in the written word. 
The gofpel is expreflly termed the record or tes- 
timony which God gave of his Son; and faith a 
believing of this record, i John v. 10. In per- 
fect harmqny with the fcriptures, its geqeral charader^ 



fes fpeeiai office, and its true and only warrant, are 
comprehended in the concife and correft definition 
of the fliorter catechifm. " Faith in Jefus Chrift is a 
faving grace ', whereby we receive and reft upon him 
alone for fa/vat ion, as he r is freely offered to us in the 
gofpeir « 

i. In its general character which it has in com- 
mon with other benefits of the covenant, it is faid 
to be a saving grace. 

A grace , or a free gift ; an unmerited favour. '// 
is the gift of God-,* and that both in its principle 
and in its exercifes. Chriftians believe even as the. 
Lord g iv etk to every man.\ And it is he who deals, 
out to every man the measure of faith, % 

A grace — being purchafed for us by Chrift's pre* 
cious blood, and freely bellowed on us for his fake* 
It is given unto us in the behalf of Christ, t$ 
believe on. him.% 

A grace — becaufe it is wrought in the heart of ^ 
finner by the free Spirit of God, through the inftru^ 
mentality of the word. For this reafon he is called 
///<? Spirit of faith;|| and the people of God 
believe according to the -working of his mighty 
power, which, by the Spirit, he wrought in Chrift, 
when he raifed him from the dead, and Jet him at his 
ozvn right hand in the f heavenly places. % And this 
faith, fo produced, comet h by hearing, and hearing by 
the word of God,** 

This faith fav&s. As its origin is grace, fo it$ 



* Eph. ii. %. f J C <> r - »*• 5- % Ron *. xii; 3. § Phil. I 3* 

|) % Cor. iv. 13. % Eph. i. 19, 10. ** Rom. x, 17. 



iffue Is falvation from fin and from wrath, both here 
and hereafter. He that bclieveth shall be [aved'f* 
he hath ever lofting lift,\ andfliall not come into 
condemnation ; \ but jhatt receive the end of his faith> 
even the falvation of 'his fou/.§ 

2. The fpecial office oi j^iith is to receive, ani> 
Eest upon Christ alone for salvation. 
But, in order to have juft views of this part of the 
fubjedfc, we are previoufly to confider the true and only 
tvarrant of faith, which is the free offer 6f 
Christ to us in the gospel. 

All that is neceffary for elucidating this point 
may be fummed up in the following propofitions. 

\Jl. God hath made a grant of his Son Jefus 
Chrift, as an all-fufficient Saviour, to a loft and 
perifhing world. He hath not merely revealed a 
general knowledge of him, but has diredtly and fo- 
Itmnly given him to finners, as fuch, that theymay 
be faved. God fo loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whofoever believeth in him 
JJiould not perifh, but have ever lofting life.\\ 

2dly, This gift is abfolutely free; independent, 
in every pofTible manner, qn the worthinefs or good 
qualities of men. This is effential to the very na-* 
ture of his gift. Redemption through the blood of 
Chrift is according to the riches of his grace. ^ It is a 
faithful faying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Chrift Jefus came into the world to fave the chief of 
Jinners.** 



* Mark xvi. 16. f John vi. 47. f John v. 24. § I Pet 1. $ . 
|| John iii. i6> f %h. i, 7. ** I Tm. t. Ijf. 



%dly. This gift is indifcriminately to all the' 
hearers of the gofpel, and to every one of them m 
particular. Unto us a child is horny unto us a Sm 
is given* The word is nigh thee, even in thy 
mouthy and in thine hearty that is, the word of 
Jaiih which we preach: That if thou Jlialt confefs 
with thy mouth the Lord Jefus, and fhall believe in 
thine heart, that God hath raifed him from the dead, 
thou Jkait be faved^ No fins, however enor- 
mous or aggravated, place any finner beyond the 
reach of this liberal grant. The very terms m 
^vhich it is conveyed fuppofe the obje&s of it to be 
unbelieving, unrighteous, and even obftinate m 
tranfgreffion. God gave Ms only begotten Son, that 
whofoever believeth on him might not peri/h; ma- 
nifeftly implying, that they to whom he is giver* 
are unbelievers. The Lord Chrift, whofe invita- 
tions to finners muft be grounded on the Father's 
gift of him as the covenant of the people, thus 
addrefles them: Hearken unto me, ye stout- 
hearted, that are far from right eoufnefs ; behold. 
I bring near my right eoufnefs.% 

The Saviour thus given, God hath made it the 
duty of every one who hears the gofpel to accept, 
that he may be faved : and he cannot reject the gift 
but at the peril of his foul. This is the command- 
ment 0/ God, that we Jliould believe on the name of 
his Son Jefus Chrift.^ 

Now, the divine command requiring all the hear- 
ers of the gofpel to receive the Lord Jefus for falva- 

# If. ix. 6. f Rom. x. S, 9. I If. xlyi. 12, 13, £ 1 Jpfcfi iii. %g t 
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ftoti, it Ik manifeft, that he is freely given, in tha 
gofpel offer, to every one of them in particular^ 
Moreover, all the hearers of the gofpel are either 
believers or unbelievers. That Chrift was offered 
to believers is evident from the fad, that they have 
received him, and are faved by him. And that he 
is offered to unbelievers is no lefs evident, becaufe 
they wilt be condemned for their unbelief. He thai 
believetk not is condemned already, becaufe he hath not 
believed in the name of the only begottenSon of God.* 
But the righteous Lord, who loveth righteoufhefs,, 
williiot condemn finners for rejeding an offer which 
Was never made. 

From all this ife refults,* that God hath laid, ira 
his word, a firm foundation for the faith of finners 
—that they have his own warrant, and therefore a 
perfed right, to take the Lord Jefus, in all his grace 
and fulriefs, for their own falvation in particular, - 

Now, as faving faith mufl correfpond both with 
the warrant of the divine teftimony, and with 
the right to an offered Saviour which that warrant 
creates, it is properly afler ted to be a receiving* 
and resting upon Chrifi alone for falvation, as he is 
freely offered to us in the gofpel. 

It is to be carefully noted, that the true and only* 
objed of faith is the Lord Jefus Chrift himfelf, fet 
forth and given to finners as fuck, in the free promife 
of the gofpel :> and; that, in believing, we receive 
and reft upon him, and upon him ahne, in all thofe 
relations, for all thofe ends, and in that manner 

■ * Jphit Ui. .x£»- 
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which the divine teftimony exhibits, and thus Jet t& 
our feal that God is true. 

This receiving of Ghrift, and rejiing upon him,, 
are ufually termed the appropriation and as- 
surance of faith. By the former we take the 
Lord Jefus, who is ours in the general grant, to be 
ours in perfonal poffeflion. By the latter, we truft 
in him that we fhall be faved; believing, that 
whatever he did for any of the human race, he did 
for us; and that whatever God hath prorhifed to 
his people, {halt be performed uhto us. Thefe are 
not to be confidered as different ads, but as effential 
properties, of the grace of faith. And that they 
are effential to it, is moft demonftrable. 

Firft, then; Appropriation of the Lord Jefus t& 
©urfelves, for our own falvation in particular, is ef- 
fential to faving faith — For, 

i. Without fuch an appropriation faith cduld 
not anfwer to its warrant in the divine teftimony ; 
which, as hath been proved, tenders Chrift to every 
one in particular; nor to the authority of the divine 
command, which requires every one in particular to 
take him thus tendered. 

2. Without fuch an appropriation there would be 
no material difference between the faith of God'speo- 
pie, and that of hypocrites or devils. Both may be- 
lieve, in general, that Chrift died for finners ; that God 
is in him, reconciling the world unto himfelf ; that he 
is able to fave finners, and that many fhall be faved 
by him. Mere affent to the abftrad truth of the 
gofpeldoes not and cannot imply any complacency 
or intereft in the falvation which it reveals. But 



that faitbi which may be found in the devils and the 
damned can, in no fenfe, be faving faith. 

3. The condemnation of the law is particular. 
Cur fed /V every one that continueth not in all things 
which are written in the book of the law to do them* 
When the Holy Ghoft convinces of fin, the finner 
fees himfelf, in particular, (hut up under the curfe. 
" Thou art the man" fays the violated law. " if 
am the man" replies his awakened conference. Nor 
is it poffible that he fhould have peace or fafety till 
the blood of Chrift purge his confeience, and he, 
for himfelf, be delivered from the curfe. There- 
fore, if there were not, in believing, a particular ap- 
plication of Chrift to the foul, the curfe of the law 
would be more efficacious to deftroy than the blood 
of Chrift to favej 

4. Salvation is particular. A fentence of jufti- 
fication muft pafs upon, and a work of fan&ification 
be wrought in, every one who fhail fee the kingdom 
of God. But juftification, and fandtification, and 
whatever elfe belongs to the falvation of the golpel, 
flow unto us only in and through Chrift Jefus* 
And as we receive his benefits in believing^ as they 
cannot be feparated from himfelf} and as they are 
all communicated by particular application to our 
fouls, it is evident that the faith which embraces 
him, and with him his benefits, is a faith of parti- 
cular appropriation; He is made of God unto us 
wifdorrt, and right eoufnefs, and fanBification^ and re- 
demption.^ 

* Gal. ili. ioV f * Cor - *• 3°> 
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$. The experience of God's people, as it is de- 
feribed in his word, proves that their faith is an ap- 
propriating faith. Whether they rejqice in the light, 
or mourn under the hidings, of his countenance^ 
they equally claim him as their God, even their own 
God. I will love thee \ QLord, my Jlrength. The 
Lord is my rock 9 and my for trefs, and my deliverer; 
my God) my Jlrength> in whom I will trujl; MY 
buckler ', and the horn of my falvation, and my high 
tower.* Thou art the God of my Jlrength: Why 
dojl thou cajl me off? ffihy go I mourning becauje of 
the oppreffion of the enemy ?. O fend out thy light and 
thy truth- — Then will I go— unto God my exceeding" 
joy : Yea, upon the harp will I praife, thee, O God y 
my God.^f 

6. The fcripture continually aferibes this appro- 
priation to faith. It is illuftrated by figures, than 
which nothing can more ftrongly mark its appro- 
priating quality. It receives the Lord Jefus, as a 
gift^ — puts him on, as a garment§— -fees to him, a^ 
a refuge — lays hold of him, as a hope|| — claims him f 
as a portiontff— -feeds upon him, as the living bread 
which came down from heaven.** This, indeed, is 
the very life of a believer's foul; the fountain of 
his hope, his peace, his confolation, that Chrift is 
his Saviour v and God, in Chrift:, his covenant-God. 

Secondly.* In believing, we not only appropriate the 
Lord Jefus to ourfelves; but are perfuaded, that 
whatever he did for the falvation of finners he did 



* Pf. xviii. x, %. f Pf. xliii. a, 3, 4» t John i. 12. § % Rot*, .xiiir Afc. 
|| Heb. ▼!. l&> f Lam. Hi. 34- ** Joh&cvi. 514 



for us : and that whatever God hath profhifed to his 
poeple, fliall be performed to us. This perfuafioa 
is the ajfurance of faith, and is infeparable from it* 

i. Faith, being an affent to, and reliance on, tes- 
timony, refpedts nothing but the veracity of the 
teftffier. It is this which diilinguifhes it from all 
other principles, and which is effential to every kind 
of it, in every degree, and under every circumftance* 
Now the teftimony of the living God hath fet forth 
the Lord Jefus as a propitiation through faith in his 
blood. There can be no medium between receiving 
him by faith, and reje&ing him by unbelief: and 
in believing, we can believe nothing but what God 
hath testified, becaufe this is the fole ground of our 
faith. But lie hath teftified, that whatever Chrift 
did as a Saviow, he did for them who receive him; 
and that, to them, and every one of them, all the 
exceeding great and precious promifes ihall certainly 
be accomplifhed. I cannot, therefore, caft my foul 
Upon Chrift for falvation, without believing the di- 
vine teftimony: and this affures me that, as a be* 
liever, I, in particular, fliall be faved ; fo that my 
faith, correfponding with God's teftimony, necef- 
farily includes a perfuafion of my own falvation in 
particular, 

2. In the fcripture, faith is uniformly oppofed to 
doubting. If ye have faith, and doubt not.* Othw 
of little faith, wherefore didfl fhou doubt P-f 
If a man lack wifdom, let him ajk of God — but let him 
afk in faith, nothing wavering^ but doubt- 

* Matt »L 21. f Matt. xi*. 31. f Jamts i. j, 6. 
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ing being the want of aflurance, and being the m<*. 
verfe of faith, aflurance is neceflarily of the eflence 
of faith. 

3. The teftimony of God's word to this property 
of faith is clear and decifive. It forms the chief 
part of the definition which the Holy Ghoft has 
given. Now faith is the fubftance of things hoped 
for-, the evidence of things notfeen.* We are ex^ 

horted to draw nigh to the holieft of all, with true 
JieartSy and inthevvLL assurance of faith. <f 
Where the truth contended for is doubly eftablifhr 
ed, (1.) By dired aflertion; " The assurance 
of faith" i. e f the aflurance which belongs to 
faith ; or elfe the expreflion is deflitute of meaning, 
(2.) By allowing degrees Jn this aflurance — ?" the 
full ajurance of faith" Which implies the ex* 
iilence of the aflurance itfelf : for a thing which has 
no being cannot have degrees of being. Thefe- 
paflages alone, and efpecially in connection with 
others, which reprefent faith as building on Chrift 
the foyndation| — trufiing in him§ — refiing\\ and 
leaning^ on him, xio fully prove that aflun*n<pe is of 
the nature of faith, 

4. The fruits of faith do alfo befpe^k aflurance. 
Believers have peace in their confciences — they ar$ 
freed from the dominion of fin — -they overcome the 
world — they receive from the fulnefs of Chrift Je T 
fus — they mind the things of the fpirit, &c. All 



* Heb. xi. *. The original word rendered " evidence," iigmfies demon* 
Ration, — argument which forbids reply. 

f Heb. x. 22. i Eph. ii. 30. § Eph. i. I a, r^ 

|( Pf. xxxvii. 7. f Song. viii. 5. 
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iheiVbleffings are the fubject of promife, and are 
enjoyed only in the way of believing the promife. 
But how can he believe the promife who has no con- 
fidence in it? and how can a.finner have relief from 
the terrors of the law ? how can his enlightened con-r 
fcience be pacified ? much more, how can he wait; 
in newnefs of life, unlefs he be perfuaded that he, 
in particular, is reconciled to God; that he, in par- 
ticular, ihall be faved ; and unlefs he repofe his foul 
upon the faithfulnefs of God in Chrift, who hath 
promifed to do to him and for him far more abun- 
dantly than he can afk or think ? 

Againft this doftrine of faith, it cannot be juftly 
objected, " that it requires every one who hears the 
" gofpel to believe that Chrift died for him in par- 
** ticular, and thus terminates in the error of univer- 
? c fal redemption." 

This confequence is avoided by a very plain and 
important diftin&ion between faith as a general duty, 
and as a fpecial grace. As a general duty, it is -to 
believe affuredly on the teftimony of God, who can- 
not lie, that Chrift Jefus is freely given, in the gof- 
pel offer, to me in particular; and to take him to 
myfelf, as the Father's gift, for my own particular 
falvation; perfuaded, in thus receiving him, that I 
ihall be faved. It is this receiving of Chrift which 
converts the indefinite promife of falvation to be- 
lievers, into a promife of falvation to me in particu- 
lar; and without this appropriation of Chrift, none 
have a right to conclude that he died for them, ancj 
that they fhall be faved. — As a fpecial grace, faith 
$oes actually receive the Lord Jefus, and thus binds 
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the divine faithfulnefs to the particular falvation of 
him who believes : fo that he may warrantably fay, 
and ought to be perfuaded, and, in fome meafure, 
is perfuaded, that whatever Chrift did for finners, 
he did for him ; and whatever God hath promifed 
to his people, (hall be accomplished to him. 

Nor can it be objeded, that " this dodrine of 
faith, reprefenting true believers as at all times uiir 
M doubtedly allured of their own gracious ftate, is 
*< inconfiftent with chriftian experience, and with 
* c the encouragements held forth in fcripture to thofe 
46 who labour under doubts and fears ; and tends to 
46 make fad the hearts of thofe whom God hath not 
" made fad " 

The queftion is not concerning a believer's opi* 
liions of his ftate, which are influenced not only by 
his faith, but by his feelings, by temptations, by 
corruptions, and efpecially by unbelief; but concern- 
ing the nature of his faith itfelf. That this is fome* 
times ftrong, fometimes weak; yea, fo weak that 
he cannot difcern its operations, and even difputes 
its exiftence, is mo£t certain. But faith he has not- 
withftanding. His being unconfeious of it at the 
time, does no more prove the want of it, than un- 
confeioufnefs of the vital motions of the body proves 
a ftate of death. Though his faith be fmall as a 
grain of muftard feed, and feeble as the firft motion 
of embryo-life, it is effentially the fame with the 
branching tree, and with the adive energy of a per- 
fed man. It is, therefore, as really oppofed to every 
kind of doubting in its faint eft, as in its moft vigors 
©us exercife. The difference lies only in degree* 



Doubting believers there are ; but doubting faith 
there cannot be. In fo far as a believer doubts, he 
is under the power of unbelief; for be his darknefs 
and his fears what they may, they prevail exadtly in* 
the fame proportion as his faith fails. A doubting 
faith, then, is equivalent to an unbelieving faith; 
or, which is the fame thing, a believing unbelief, 
But this is a contradi&ion. It is, therefore, unde- 
niable, that, in the midft of conflict and deje&ion, 
the believer does, and cannot but truft, and that 
for himfelf, in the mercy and faithfulnefs of his co- 
venant-God. This is evinced to others, and may 
be evinced to the fatisfaftion of his own foul, by 
his clinging to the Lord Chrift as his only hope* 
and by his horror at the thought of relinquifhing; 
his claim to the promifes, and to the living God as 
his portion. Poor as he may call his hope, he 
would not barter it for millions of worlds. This be* 
{peaks a truft, and that not a flender one, in the 
Lord's promife, in Chrift, for perfonal falvation$, 
and this truft is precifely the aflurance aflerted a$ 
$ffential to faving faith. . 

It would greatly conduce to clear views of this 
fubjedt, were the diftinftion between the aflurance 
of faiths and the aflurance of fenfe, rightly under^ 
ftood and inculcated. When we fpeak of aflurance 
as effential to faith, many fuppofe we teach that 
mone can be real chriftians who do not feel that they 
have pafled from death unto life ; and have not un- 
clouded and triumphant views of their own intereft 
m Chrift, fo as to fay, under the manifejlamm \o£ 
his lbve, " my beloved is mine, and I am his." But 



God forbid that we fhould thus offend againft thd 
generation of his children. That many of theni 
want fuch an afTurance, may not be queftioned** 
This, however, is the affurance^ not of faith, but of 
fenfe : and vaftly different they are. The objedt of 
the former, is Chrift revealed in the word: the 
objeft of the latter, Chrift revealed in the heart — 
The ground of the former, is the teftimony of God 
without us: that of the latter, the work of the Spi- 
rit within us--— The one embraces the promife, look- 
ing at nothing but the veracity of the promifer : 
the other enjoys the promife in the fweetnefs of its' 
aftual accomplifhment — Faith trufts for pardon td 
the blood of Chrift ; Senfe aflerts pardon from the 
comfortable intimations of it to the foul. By faith 
we take the Lord Jefus for falvation; by fenfe we' 
feel that we are faved, from the Spirit's fhining on 
his own gracious work in our hearts. 
• Thefe kinds of afTurance, fo different in their na- 
ture, are very frequently feparated. The afTurance 
of faith may be, and often is, in lively exefcife, : 
when the other is completely withdrawn. " Zion 
faid, my Lord hath forgotten me ; and the Spoufe, 
tny beloved had withdrawn him/elf, and was gone?* 
" He may be a forgetting and withdrawing God tc> 
my feeling: and yet to my faith, my God, and my 
Lord ft ill// This cafe is accurately defcribed by 
the prophet. Who is among you that feareth the 
Lord, that obeyeth the voice ofhisfervant, that walk- 
eth in darknefs, and hath no light? let him trujl in- 
the name of the Lord, andfiay upon his God.* Hera 

* E L id. 
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the believer, one who fears the Lord, is fuppofed td 
be abfolutely cteftitute of fenfible affurance ; for he 
tvalks in darknefs, and has no light ; yet he is requir- 
ed to exercife the affurance of faith, by trusting 
in the Lord, and flaying upon his God, 

Seeing, therefore, that the fcriptures teach, that 
there is, in faving faith, a fpecial appropriation of 
the Lord Jefus Chrift to the foul, with a perfuafion 
of its own particular falvation through him; and 
that this doftrine is in no wife contrary, but moft 
conformable* to the experience of the Saints ; the 
Synod do rejeft, and folemnly teftify againft the pre- 
vailing errors, that justifying faith does not necef- 
farily contain an appropriation of Chrift to ourfelves* 
as our own Saviour in particular ; nor any afluranca 
that we, in particular, (hall be faved; but merely a 
belief and perfuafion of God's mercy in Chrift, and 
of his ability and willingnefs to fave thofe who come 
unto God through him. And the Synod do wara 
their people againft the principles herein condemn- 
ed, as contrary to the faith of God's eledl; as tend- 
ing to encourage, in finners, a lying hope, founded 
on a general aflent to the truth of the gofpel; arid 
to mar, inftead of promoting, the growth and con- 
folation of believers. 
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II. Of Justification. 

jaiftification, being the reverfe of condemnation,, 
exprefles a change, not of perfonal qualities, but of 
Relative ftate. For, as condemnation does not make 
the fubjefts thereof wicked, fo juftification does 
make them holy. But as the former is a fentence, 
according to law, declaring a perfon unrighteous^ 
and adjudging him to penalty ; fo the latter is a 
fentence, according to law, acquitting him from 
guilt, and declaring him righteous. In juftifying 
finners, the Moft High God, as an upright moral 
Governor, pafles a fentence wherein he pardonetk all 
their fins, and accept eth fheni as righteous in his fight. 
For he forgiveth all their iniquities* and makes them 
accepted in the beloved.jp 

This juftification is an aE£\ and is, therefore, com- 
pleted at once. It is neceffarily an aEt\ becaufe it 
is a legal fentence; and an aft cannot be progref- 
ilve : this is the property of a work. 

The origin of juftification is the fovereign grace 
of God-— We zxtjuftifitd freely by his grace. \ 

The meritorious caufe of it; that which renders 
it meet and right for God to abfolve the Tinner 
from the curfe, and receive him into favour; and 
on account of which he is juft in juftifying, is the 
righteoufnefs of the Lord Jefus, confifting of his 
whole obedience to the law, both in its precept and 
penalty. We have redemption through his blood :% 
and by his obedience many are made righteous.^ 

* Pf. ciii. 3.' f Eph. 16. p Ro*n. "*• *4» 

§ Eph. i. 7, |j Rom. v. 19. * 
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This righteoufnefs is conveyed to us by • imputa- 
tion; that is, is placed to our account as really and 
effectively as if it had been accompliihed if)., our 
own perfons. He was made under the law ; fo under 
it, as to become sin for us y though he knew nojin^ 
that we might be made the righteousness of Gob 
in him>* i. e, as our fin being charged on him, is 
fuftained, in law, as a fufficient reafon for exacting 
from him, in our name, full compliance with all the 
demands of juftice; fo that compliance, which is his 
righteoufnefs, being imputed unto us, is fuftained, in 
law, as a fufficient reafon for acquitting us, in his 
name, from guilt, and conferring on us a title to 
everlafting life. The Lord hath laid upon him the 
iniquity of us all; and^ therefore, by his Jiripes zve are 
healed.\ 

With the imputation of the Surety's righteouf- 
nefs, on the part of God the Judge, there is necef- 
farily conneded the cordial reception of it on our 
part. This is done by faith, the faith of the ope- 
ration of God, It is in believing on the Lord Jefus, 
or, as has already been explained, accepting him, 
for righteoufnefs ; on the divine warrant, that our 
perfons are releafed from the curfe, and we are per- 
sonally inflated in the right to the inheritance. In 
this fenfe, and in this only, does faith juftify ; not 
as being, in any poffible form or degree, our juftify- 
ing righteoufnefs; but fimply as it embraces the 
righteoufnefs of the Surety, to the entire exclufion 
of our own. So fpeaks the fcripture : We arc 
juflified by faith ; j only as it is faith in his bloody 

* 2 Cor. v. %j, f If, 1HL jv 6, J Rom. v. i, § Rom. iii. 14, 
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Hence It is apparent, that perfbnal juftification 
takes place at the moment of believing, and not 
before. But as this part of the do&rine of jufti- 
fication has been recently and boldly denied within 
the bounds of the Synod, they judge it their duty 
briefly to confirm it, and to bear their teftimony 
againft: the contrary error. 

i . It is not righteoufnefs as imputed merely, that 
joiftifies ; but as received alfo. On this the, fcrip- 
tures lay particular ftrefs. As many as receivep 
iim 9 to them gave he power to become thefons of God; 
which receiving is immediately explained by believ- 
ing on his name* No righteoufnefs can juftify me 
at the bar of juftice, unlefs I am warranted, in taw, 
to plead it as my own. It is palpably abfurd to 
plead a righteoufnefs which I rejeft. The very 
plea fuppofes that the righteoufnefs is mine, and 
that I truft in it. Now, the righteoufnefs of Chrift 
is not mine in poffeffion till I accept it as the Fa- 
ther's gift; which I do in believing. Before believ- 
ing, therefore, I have no righteoufnefs to oppofe to 
the claims of the law, and, confequently, neither 
am, nor can be, juftified. It will not be queftioned 
that the Lord never imputes righteoufnefs to thofe 
who never believe ; and that he always beflows the 
grace of faith on thofe to whom he imputes righte- 
oufnefs. And this demonflrates that there fubfifts 
fuch a connexion between imputation on his part, 
and faith on ours, that without the latter, the former 
eould not produce its effeft. But that effeft is our 
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juftification; therefore juftification cannot take 
place before believing. 

2. The law applies its curfe to the perfon of every 
finner in particular ; and its terror to the conference 
of every convinced finner in particular. 

That the gofpel, as the miniftration of righteouf- 
nefs, may be directly oppofed to the law, as the mi- 
niftration of condemnation ; and that its effect 
may completely deftroy the eflfed of the law's 
curfe, it is neceffary that there be a particular ap- 
plication of righteoufnefs to the perfon of the finner; 
- and that the peace-fpeaking blood of Jefus be par- 
ticularly applied to his confeience. Both are aflerted 
in the fcripture. Believers are eleSl according to the 
foreknowledge of God, the Father, through sprink- 
ling of the blood of J ejus Chrift-* which purges 
their confeience from dead works. >f But it has 
been fhewn under the preceding head, that it is faith 
which appropriates the Lord Chrift in his faving 
benefits, And as there is no juftification before he 
be thus appropriated, there can be none before ber 
lieving. 

3. The fcriptures divide the hearers of the gof- 
pel into believers and unbelievers; and pronounce 
upon them fentences according to their refpedive 
characters. He that believeth is not condemned;* 
he is jitftified from all things ;§ he hath everlafling 
Hfe.\\ While he that believeth not, is condemned air- 
ready, and the wrath of God abideth on him^ 



* I Pet. i. 2. f Heb. ix. 14, \ John xii. 18. 

§ A&s xiii. 39. f. John iii. 36, % Ver. 18, 36* 
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Till the finner believe, he is an unbeliever. And 
as Jong as he continues fo, he is in a ftate of conr 
{lemnation; the wrath of God abideih on him. 
Juftification, therefore, before believing, is impof- 
fible ; it exhibits a monfter which the bible cannot 
know — a jujlified unbeliever. It includes the re- 
volting abfurdity of a man's being, at the fame time, 
and in the fame refpefts, both acquitted and con- 
demned ; both in a ftate of favour and in a ftate of 
wrath ; at once a partaker of Chrift, and an heir of 
fcelL 

However plain and peremptory the fcriptural doc- 
trine on this point, there are not wanting {bme to 
corrupt and oppofe it, by teaching, not only that 
juftification precedes believing, but that the eleft 
were juftified from eternity. 

If nothing more were meant than that the Lord, 
from eternity, purpofed to juftify his eleft through 
the righteoufnefs of their head, Jefus Chrift; and 
that this gracious purpofe or decree infallibly fecures 
their juftification in time, it would be a glorious 
truth. Though to call t\m juftification, when it is, 
in fact, the fame with e/eSiion, would be a ftrange 
abufe of terms; and would engender an idle and 
unedifying ftrife of words. But it is contended j that 
juftification, ftriftly and properly fpeaking, is eter- 
nal: That Jehovah having, from eternity, accept- 
ed the furetylhip of the Son, accepted, and there- 
fore juftified, the eleft in him : that as his will to 
cleft, is election, fo his will to juftify, is juftifica- 
tion : that this being eternally an immanent aft of 
the divine mind, is the true juftification : that the 



iranfienf act, which paffes, in time, on the perfon of 
a (inner, and which we ftyle juftification, is only an 
intimation to his confcience of what was done in 
eternity : and that the proper bufinefs of faith is. 
not to juftify, but to impart to the believer a clear 
martifeftation, and a comfortable fenfe, of his eter- 
nal juftification. 

How contrary all this is to the nature of things,, 
to the teftimony of God's word, and to the expe-* 
rience of his people, may be eafily demonftrated. 

i. Juftification, being the fentence of God the 
Judge, acquitting the finner from guilt, and pro- 
nouncing him righteous, according to the tenor of 
the moral law, neceflarily implies both the exift* 
ence of the law, and the breach of it by the per- 
fon juftified ; neither of which can confift with the 
dodtrine of eternal juftification. 

2. If, as is alledged, the will to juftify is juftifica-* 
tion, as the will to eleft is ele£fcion> it is certain, that 
the will to create is creation ; the will to fandify 3 
fan&ification ; the will to fave, falvation T fo that 
men were created,^ fandtified, faved from eternity. 

That fandtification is a change of perfonal quali- 
ties, and juftification of legal relations, will neither 
alter the queftion, nor remove the difficulty. For 
juftification as neceflarily fuppofes the exiftence of 
the relations affe&ed by it, as falsification does 
the exiftence of the perfon fandtified. Both thefe 
bleflings impart a real and glorious change ; only the 
fubjedt of the latter is a finner's perfon, and of the 
former, his ftate. Befide, condemnation affedts 
only legal relations; and if the will to juftify isjuf- 
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tifidation, the will to condemn muft be condemna* 
tion; fo that mankind were condemned from eter- 
nity ; that is, eternally before the covenant, for the 
breach of * which they were condemned, had any 
being : or elfe the covenant with Adam was as eter- 
nal as the covenant with Chrift; i. e. was made 
with Adam an eternity before he was created. 

3 . If the eleft were jirftified from eternity in vir- 
tue of their being from eternity in Chrift, by cove- 
nant reprefentation, it muft follow, either that they 
never were in Adam as a head of condemnation ; 
or elfe that they were condemned in Adam after 
their juftification in Chrift ; becaufe the latter was 
'from eternity, and the former only in time ; for it 
is evident that they could not be condemned in 
Adam, before he fell under condemnation himfelf. 
But both thefe propofitions are molt repugnant to 
every principle and declaration of the fcripture. 
■* 4. The ele£t could not be eternally juftified in 
Chrift "their furety, becaufe the furety himfelf was 
not thus juftified. As the God-man, he was made 
under the law, both in its precept and penalty, nor 
was he difcharged till he had fatisfied both to the 
utt'ermoft. , God was firft manifejled in -the -fleflty 
then juftified in the fpirit* • This is ufually called 
the w/»«/juftification*6f-theele6t: by which muft 
be underftood, that in the obedience and death of 
the Ldrd Jefus a foundation- was laid for their par- 
don and acceptance, fo that God might be juft in 
juftifying them, and the promife thereof made ir- 

■• 1 Tim. iih i6# 



feverfibty fure to them as the feed. But that this 
was not their own proper juftification, is* clear from 
the example of thofe who, by faith in the Saviour 
to come; were juftified before his appearing to put 
away fin by the facrifiee of himfelf* 

5. If the ele<ft were juftified from eternity, afid* 
of courfe, came juftified into the world, it is unde- 
niable that every eleft perfon is regenerated and 
fan&ified from the womb ; or elfe that juftification. 
and fan&ification may be and often are feparated : 
fo that a perfon in favor with God, and an heir of 
Jife, may, notwithstanding* be for years, and fcores 
of years, under the dominion, and wallowing in 
the filth, of fin. The former is contrary to noto- 
rious fad; and the latter, exploding fan&ificatioa 
as the neceffary concomitant and teft of juftifica- 
tion, deftroys our Lord's rule, that the tree is knoivu, 
by its fruit.* 

6. The notion of eternal juftification overthrows 
the whole do&rine of the fcripture concerning the 
office of the grace of faith. This is, pre-eminently, 
to receive Chrift Jefus the Lord, as Jehovah our 
righteoufncfs \ for he is made of God unto us — righte- 
oujnefs\\ and with the heart man believeth unto 
right eoufnefs.% But if the ufe of faith be merely 
to manifejl our eternal juftification, it can in no fenfe 
be faid to receive Chrift for righteoiifnefs, which 
implies, that previously the perfon exercifing it had 
none. In addition to which it is obvious, accord- 
ing to this fcheme, 
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* ij. Tliat faith can no otherwife juftify than 
works; becaufe h6linefs being the effed of cleanf- 
ing by the blood of Chrift, manifefts our juftifica- 
tion; yet the fcriptures attribute juftification to 
faith, and pofitively deny it to works. 

4 zdly. That no perfon can be a believer who has not 
a comfortable fenfe of his juftification; for faith 
manifefts it ; and he lofes his faith as often as he 
lofes the manifejlation of his juftification^ fo that 
there are either no believers in the world, or elfe men 
are believers or unbelievers, as their comfortable 
fenfe of their juftification comes and goes. 
, $<£/?. That no finner can be called by the nriniftry 
€>f the word to believe, or be condemned for unbelief 
Not to believe; becaufe the ufe of faith being to 
maftifeft juftification, the call, if general, muft be 
addrefled to many who never were, and never will 
be, juftified; and, therefore, have no juftification 
to be ftianifefted ; and if reftrided, muft be ground- 
ed on eledion; the objeds whereof no man 
knows, or can know. Nor could any be c6n~ 
demned for unbelief ; for faith, not being a re- 
ceiving of Chrift for juftification, but only mani- 
fefting our eternal juftification, embraces no offers 
and, therefore, unbelief, which is thereverfe of faith, 
rejeds none ; and if finners be condemned for their 
unbdief, they will be condemned for a non-mani- 
feftation of what never exifted. 

7. The people of God, when enabled at firft to 
believe, never do* it as already jajiifiedj but feeling 
themfelves accurfed and perifhing finners, fliut up 
tinder the moft righteous condemnation of the law 5 
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flee to the Lord Jefus, that they may be pardoned, 
and may be faved from the wrath to come. Thefe 
views are abfolutely inconfiftent with the idea and 
the doctrine of eternal juftification ? To fay that 
they are erroneous, feeing the eledt finner was eter- 
nally juftified, though he does not know it, is, or* 
the matter, to fay that the Holy Ghoft fills his peo- 
ple with groundlefs terrors, and leads them to lying 
exercifes ; for it is he who convinces them of fin, by 
applying to their confciences both the precept and 
the curfe of the law. Nor will it be any relief to 
plead, that the ele<9: confidered as in Chrift are juf- 
tifiedj but confidered in Adam, are children of 
wrath ; for this not only filences the challenge of 
the apoftle, Who /hall lay a^y tjiing to the charge 
of God's eleSt ? but fuppofes them to remain under 
the very condemnation from which juftificatiom in 
Chrift was intended to deliver them. And as, on 
this plan, there is no inconfiftency now. between 
their being juftified in Chrift, apd, at the fame time, 
condemned in Adam, there can be none at any fu- 
ture period : fo that the eJbfl: may continue to all 
eterpity, in the heavens, in the pfefence, and in the 
enjoyment of God,— children of wrath ! 

From this pernicious tenet, as from a root of bit- 
ternefs and poifon, fpring many noxious errors, 
which, at various times, have infedted the church 
of Chrift, and which a regard to her fpiritual health 
has compelled the Synod, however relu&ant in fe- 
verity, to aim at extirpating from their bounds. 
Hence the infatuated notions, that Chrift is offered 
in the gofpel to the eled only — that minifters haver 
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nothing to do with the reprobate— that the imme- 
diate duty of the hearer of the gofpel is to believe, 
firft of all, his perfonal election to eternal life— that 
one may be for a feries of years in a gracious ftate, 
without knowing it, or bringing forth the fruits of 
grace, and yet ought not to queftion it ; with other 
of a like nature and tendency; all of which do ne?' 
ceflarily arife out of the do&rine of eternal juftifica- 
tion. 

The Synod do, therefore, bear this, their ex- 
plicit and public testimony againfh it ; and do fo- 
lemnly warn and enjoin both minifters and people 
uiider their care, as they regard the glory of the 
Lord Jefus, and the welfare of their own fouls, to 
difcountenance it ; and every one who, in any man- 
ner, inculcates it, as fuhverting the very foundations 
of the gofpel ; leading finners to a falfe and ruin- 
ous confidence ; and miniftering powerful incentives 
to pjl ungodlinefs. 

John Young, Moderator. 
John M'Jimse y, Clerk pro temp.. 



An ACT 



CONCERNING 



THE KINGLY AUTHORITY OF THE 
LORD JESUS. 



W HERE AS a principle has lately been propa- 
gated, highly derogatory to the Lord Jefus, and 
hoftile to the peace and profperity of his church,* 
€ t denying him the exclufive right to ecclefiafticai 
" legiflation," the Ministers and Elders, in 
Synod assembled, feel themfelves obligated to 
declare, they hereby do declare, their fentiments, 
on that fubjedh 

Jefus Chrift is the only Lawgiver of his church ; 
and- to inveft any man, or body of men, with 
legislative powers, is a daring infringement of his 
royal prerogative. It may not be unneceflary 
to remark, that this authority, ftri&ly confidered, 
belongs to Him as Mediator, was given to him of 
the Father, and is diftinft from that underived, *ef- 
fential dominion, of which, as a Perfon in Jehovah, 
he is neceflarily poffefled. 

That the Lord Jefus is the only Lawgiver of 
his churph, appears obvious from thofe princely 
names by which he is uniformly exhibited in fcrip- 
ture. Thus he is, emphatically called u the Prince 
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« of Peace;" ^ our Judge, our Lawgiver and 
" King;? a " King fet" or appointed by Jehovah 
over his " holy hill of Zion;" " Ruler in Ifracl, 
" whofe goings forth have been from of old, from 
" everlafting;" that " one fhepherd" raifed up of 
the Father for Ifrael his fpiritual flock ; the " one 
" Lawgiver who is able to fave and deftroy." In 
thefe and other paflages of fcripture the Redeemer 
is not barely denominated chief Shepherd, Law- 
giver, &c. demoting a mere pre-eminence of au- 
thority, butffie is entitled that " one Shepherd'* 
and " Lawgiver," undeniably evincing that legif- 
, Jative authority is his peculiar prerogative, 
„, T}\h doctrine is ftill further confirmed by thofe 
cnfigns of fupremacy by which the Redeemer is 
^iftinguiflied. Long before his appearing in our 
world, it was foretold of Meffiah, that " the go-? 
" vernment fliould be upon Jus flioulder;" that 
he fhould fit and rule upon his throne, and fliould 
be a Prieft upon his throne; * c that the Lord God 
" would give unto him tl>e throne of his Father 
" David; that lj|| fliould reign over the houfe of 
" Jacob forever^- In conformity to thefe ancient 
predictions, Chrift is afterwards fet forth as poflefs- 
ing " all power in heaven and earth." " The Fa- 
" ther loveth the Son," fays the Holy Ghoft by the 
Evangelift John, " the Father loveth the Son, and 
" hath given all things into his hand." Thefe and 
fimilar paflages of fcripture evidently hold forth the 
Lord Jefus as the only Lawgiver of his houfe, and 
rebuke, as both arrogant. and prefumptuous, all 
fuch as claim any legislative power therein. 
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Connect with tliefe another argument equally 
convincing in itfelf, and appropriate to the forego- 
ing propofition, that church officers are appointed 
only by Chrift. It is his divine prerogative to 
raife up, qualify and eftablifh them in the church. 
He commiffioned the difciples to go into all the 
world, and preach the gofpel to every creature. 
" He gave fome apoftles, fome prophets, feme evan- 
" gelifts, and fome pallors and ttachers, for the per- 
" fe&ing of the faints, for the worLof the miniftry* 
" for the edifying of the body of (Sfift." As the 
appointment of officers belongs peculiarly to him-, iii 
like manner the eftablifhment of all facred inflitli^ 
tions. No obfervance, however rational in its iif-* 
ture, or cunningly calculated to infpire or affift 
devotion* is binding on the church, unlefs func- 
tioned by the command, and enftamped with the 
fignature, of Ziori's King. " To the law and t6 
" the teftimony, if they fpeak not according to this 
" word it is becaufe there is no light in them/* 
" In vain," is the challenge of his jealoufy • " in 
" vain do they worfhip me, teaching for doftriues 
" the commandments of men." fldd to. this, that 
ordinances are difpenfed invariably in his name. 
Minifters are only ambaffadors for Chrift. By au- 
thority derived from him " they hold the keys of 
" the kingdom of heaven, that whatfoever they 
u bind on earth is bound in heaven, and whatfo- 
" ever they loofe on earth is loofed in heaven." " p 
" have received of the Lord," fays the apoftle efta- 
blilhing the venerable ordinance of the /upper, " I 
" have received of the Lord that which I alfo de- 
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'•'-'• W|^^^''toW you." , Church cenfures &re alfd ad-* 
^pill#ad agreeably S his appointment. Is the 
lipping brother cut off from the tonftmunion of 
tlwi.feithftfl} 6r 9 upon his appirent repentance, re-- 
ifeledto the privileges of the church ? both are exe- 
cuted in the name and by the authority of Chrift. 

Thefe arguments, either Separately or unitedly 
confidered, undeniably pfove that the Lord JefuS 
is th& fole Lawgive oh Zion, and that church officers 
are veft^#ifc§0 other tha§ ? executive dr minifte- 
rial ppp^rw&|> are fervants under Chrift as their 
M^l^f theyfeldifciplesof Chrift as their Lord ; 
fey%re only ttewards of the myfteries of godlinefs, 
Ike: Synod, therefore, embrace the prefent oppor- 
tiltsty of teftifying againft the contrary opinion as 
•unfcriptural; as highly degrading to the Great 
God our Saviour, and dangerous to the peace and 
order of his hpufe: and hereby they publicly and 
folemnly warn the people under their infpeAion 
againft complying with the fame. 

John Young, Moderator. 
■ : S||ohn M'Jimsey, Clerk pro temp* 
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SPEECH. 



The following resolution, moved by Mr. Foot, of Con- 
necticut, being under consideration : 

a Re*olved 9 That the Committee on Public Lands be instructed to inquire and report the quan- 
tity of the public lands remaining unsold within each State and Territory, and whether it be 
expedient to limit, for a certain period, the sales of the Public Lands to such Lands only as have 
heretofore been offered for sale, and are now subject to entry at the minimum price. And, 
also, whether the office of Surveyor General, and some of the Land Offices, may not be abolish- 
ed without detriment to the public interest ; or whether it be expedient to adopt measures 
to hasten the sales, and extend more rapidly the surveys of the Public Lands." 

Mr. Webster, of Massachusetts, said, on rising, that 
nothing had been further from his intention, than to take any 
part in the discussion of this resolution. It proposed only 
an inquiry on a subject of much importance, and one in re- 
gard to which it might strike the mind of the mover, and of 
other gentlemen,* that inquiry and investigation would be use- 
ful. Although, said Mr. W., I am one of those who do not 
perceive any particular utility in instituting the inquiry, I 
have, nevertheless, not seen that harm would be likely to re- 
sult from adopting the resolution. Indeed, it gives no new 
powers, and hardly imposes any new duty on the committee. 
All that the resolution proposes should be done, the committee 
is quite competent, without the resolution, to do by virtue of 
its ordinary powers. But, sir, although 1 have felt quite in- 
different about the passing of the resolution, yet opinions were 
expressed, yesterday, on the general subject of the public 
lands, and on some other subjects, by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, so widely different from my own, that I am 
not willing to let the occasion pass without some reply. If I 
deemed the resolution, as originally proposed, hardly neces- 
sary, still less do I think it either necessary or expedient to 
adopt it, since a second branch has been added to it to-day. 
By this second branch, the committee is to be instructed to 



inquire whether it be expedient to adopt measures to hasten 
the sales, and extend more rapidly the surveys of the public 
lands. 

Now, it appears, that, in forty years, Mr. President, we 
have sold no more than about twenty millions of acres of pub- 
lic lands. The annual sales do not now exceed, and never 
have exceeded, one million of acres. A million a year is, ac- 
cording to our experience, as much as the increase of popula- 
tion can bring into settlement. And, it appears, also, that we 
have, at this moment, sir, surveyed and in the market, ready 
for sale, two hundred and ten millions of acres, or. thereabouts. 
All this vast mass, at this moment, lies on our hands, for 
mere want of purchasers. Can any man, looking to the real 
interests of the country and the People, seriously think of in- 
quiring whether we ought not still faster to hasten the public 
surveys, and to bring, still more and more rapidly, other vast 
quantities into the market ? The truth is, that rapidly as 
population has increased, the surveys have, nevertheless, out- 
run our wants. There are more lands than purchasers. They 
are now sold at low prices, and taken up as fast as the in- 
crease of people furnishes hands to take them up. It is ob- 
vious, that no artificial regulation, no forcing of sales, no 
giving away of the lands even, can produce any great and 
sudden augmentation of population. The ratio of increase, 
though great, has yet its bounds. Hands for labor are mul- 
tiplied only at a certain rate. The lands cannot be settled 
but by settlers ; nor faster than settlers can be found. A sys- 
tem, if now adopted, of forcing sales, at whatever prices, may 
have the effect of throwing large quantities into the hands of 
individuals, who, would, in this way, in time, become them- 
selves competitors with the Government, in the sale of land. 
My own opinion has uniformly been, that the public lands 
should be offered freely, and at low prices ; so as to encourage 
settlement and cultivation as rapidly as the increasing popu- 
lation of the country is competent to extend settlement and 
cultivation, - - ' 



Every actual settler should be able to buy good land, at a 
cheap rate ; but, on the other hand, speculation by individuals, 
on a large scale, should not be encouraged, nor should the 
value of all lands, sold and unsold, be reduced to nothing, by 
throwing new and vast quantities into the market, at prices 
merely nominal. 

I now proceed, sir, to some of the opinions expressed by 
the gentleman from South Carolina. Two or three topics 
were touched by him, in regard to which he expressed sen- 
timents in which I do not at all concur. 

In the first place, sir, the honorable gentleman spoke of 
the whole course and policy of the Government towards those 
who have purchased and settled the public lands, and seemed 
to think this policy wrong. He held it to have been, from 
the first, hard and rigorous : he was of opinion, that the Unit- 
ed States had acted towards those who had subdued the west- 
ern wilderness, in the spirit of a step-mother : that the public 
domain had been*improperly regarded as a source of revenue; 
and that we had rigidly compelled payment for that which 
ought to have been given away. lie said we ought to have 
followed the analogy of other Governments, which had acted 
on a much more liberal system than ours, in plaating colonies* 
He dwelt, particularly, upon the settlement of America by 
colonists from Europe ; and reminded us, that their Govern- 
ments had not exacted from those colonists payment for the 
soil : w ith them, he said, it had been thought, that the con- 
quest of the wilderness was, itself, an equivalent for the soil, 
and he lamented that we had not followed that example, and 
pursued the same liberal course towards our own emigrants 
to the West. 

Now, sir, I deny, altogether, that there has been any thing 
harsh or severe in the policy of the Government towards the 
new States of the West. On the contrary, I maintain, that 
it has uniformly pursued, towards those States, a liberal and 



enlightened system, such as its own duty allowed and re- 
quired, and such as their interests and welfare demanded. 
The Government has been no step-mother to the new States. 
She has not been careless of their interests, nor deaf to their 
requests ; but from the first moment, when the Territories 
which now form those States were ceded to the Union, down 
to the time in which I am now speaking, it has been the in- 
variable object of the Government to dispose of the soil ac- 
cording to the true spirit of the obligation under which it 
received it ; to hasten its settlement and cultivation, as far and 
as fast as practicable ; and to rear the new communities into 
equal and independent States, at the earliest moment of their 
being able, by their numbers, to form a regular Government. 

I do not admit, sir, that the analogy to which the gentleman 
refers us, is just, or that the cases are at all similar. There 
is no resemblance between the cases upon which a statesman 
can found an argument. The original North American Colo- 
nists either fled from Europe, like our New England ancestors, 
to avoid persecution, or came hither at their own charges, and 
often at the ruin of their fortunes, as private adventurers. Ge- 
nerally speaking, they derived neither succour nor protection 
from their Governments at home. Wide, indeed, is the differ- 
ence between those cases and ours. From the very origin of 
the Government, these western lands, and the just protection of 
those who had settled, or should settle on them, have been 
leading objects in our policy, and have caused expenditures, 
both of blood and treasure, not inconsiderable ; not, indeed, 
exceeding the importance of the object, and not yielded grudg- 
ingly or reluctantly, certainly ; but yet not inconsiderable, 
though necessary sacrifices, made for high proper ends. The 
Indian title has been extinguished at the expense of many mil- 
lions. Is that nothing ? There is still a much more material 
consideration. These colonists, if we are to call them so, in 
passing the Allegany, did not pass beyond the care and pro- 
tection of their own Government. Wherever they went, the 
public arm was still stretched over them. A parental Go- 



vernment at home was ever mindful of their condition, and 
their wants ; and nothing was spared, which a just sense of 
their necessities required. 1$ it forgotten, that it was one of 
the most arduous duties of the Government, in its earliest years, 
to defend the frontiers against the north-western Indians ? Are 
the sufferings and misfortunes under Harmar and St. Clair 
not worthy to be remembered ? Do the occurrences connected 
with these military efforts show an unfeeling neglect of west- 
ern interests ? And here, sir, what becomes of the gentleman's 
analogy ? What English armies accompanied our ancestors to 
clear the forest of a barbarous foe ? What treasures of the Ex- 
chequer were expended in buying up the original title to the 
soil ? What governmental arm held its JBgis over our fathers' 
heads, as they pioneered their way in the wilderness ? Sir, it 
was not till General Wayne's victory, in 1794, that it could 
be said, we had conquered the Savages. It was not till that 
period, that the Government could have considered itself as 
having established an entire ability to protect those who should 
undertake the conquest of the wilderness. 

And Rere, sir, at the epoch of 1794, let us pause, and 
survey the scene. It is now thirty-five years since that 
scene actually existed. Let us, sir, look back and behold 
it. Over all that is now Ohio, there then stretched one 
vast wilderness, unbroken, except by two small spots of 
civilized culture, the one at Marietta, and the other at 
Cincinnati. At these Jittle openings, hardly each a pin's 
point upon the map, the arm of the frontiersman had level- 
led the forest, and let in the sun. These little patches of 
earth, and themselves almost shadowed by the over-hanging 
boughs of that wilderness, which had stood and perpetu- 
ated itself, from century to century, ever since the creation, 
were all that had then been rendered verdant by the hand of 
man. In an extent of hundreds, and thousands of square 
miles, no other surface of smiling green attested the presence 
of civilization. The hunter's path crossed mighty rivers, 
flowing in solitary grandeur, whose sources lay in remote and 
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unknown regions of the wilderness. It struck, upon the North, 
on a vast inland sea, over which the wintry tempests raged 
as on the ocean. All around was bare creation. It was fresh, 
untouched, unbounded, magnificent wilderness. And, sir, 
what is it now ? Is it imagination only, or can it possibly be 
fact, that presents such a change, as surprises and astonishes 
us, when we turn our eyes to what Ohio now is ? Is it reality 
or a dream, that, in so short a period even as thirty-five years, 
there has sprung up, on the same surface, an independent 
State, with a million of people ? A million of inhabitants ! An 
amount of population greater than that of all the Cantons of 
Switzerland ; equal to one-third of all the people of the United 
States, when they undertook to accomplish their Independence. 
This new member of the Republic has already left far behind 
her, a majority of the old States. She is now by the side of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania; and, in point of numbers, will 
shortly admit no equal but New York herself. If, sir, we 
may judge of measures by their results, what lessons do these 
facts read us, upon the policy of the Government? What in- 
ferences do they authorize, upon the general question of kind- 
ness, or unkindness ? What convictions do they enforce, as to 
the wisdom and ability, on the one hand, or the folly and in- 
capacity, on the other, of our general administration of west- 
ern affairs ? Sir, does it not require some portion of self-re- 
spect in us, to imagine, that if our light had shone on the 
path of Government, if our wisdom could have been consulted 
in its measures, a more rapid advance to strength and pros- 
perity would have been experienced ? For my own part, while 
I am struck with wonder at the success, I also look with ad- 
miration at the wisdom and foresight which originally arrang- 
ed and prescribed the system for the settlement of the public 
domain. Its operation has been, without a moment's inter- 
ruption, to push the settlement of the western country to the 
full extent of our utmost means. 

But, sir, to return to the remarks of the honorable member 
from South Carolina. He says that Congress has sold these 
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lands, and put the money into the Treasury, while other Go- 
vernfments, acting in a more liberal spirit, gave away their 
lands ; and that we ought, also, to have given ours away. I 
shall not stop to state an account between our revenues deriv- 
ed from land, and our expenditures in Indian treaties and In- 
dian wars. But, I must refer the honorable gentleman to the 
origin of our own title to the soil of these Territories, and 
remind him that we received them on conditions, and under 
trusts, which would have been violated hy giving the soil 
away. For compliance with those conditions, and the just 
execution of those trusts, the public faith was solemnly pledg- 
ed. The public lands of the United States have been derived 
from four principal sources. First : Cessions made to the 
United States by individual States, on the recommendation or 
request of the Old Congress. Second : The compact with 
Georgia, in 1802. Third: The purchase of Louisiana, in 
180S. Fourth: The purchase of Florida, in 1819. Of the 
first class, the most important was the cession by Virginia, of 
all her right and title, as well of soil as of jurisdiction, to all 
the territory within the limits of her charter, lying to the 
northwest of the river Ohio. It may not be ill-timed to recur 
to the causes and occasions of this and the other similar grants. 

When the war of the Revolution broke out, a great differ- 
ence existed, in different States, in the proportion between 
people and territory. The Northern and Eastern States, with 
very small surfaces, contained comparatively a thick popula- 
tion, and there was generally within their limits no great 
quantity of waste lands belonging to the Government, of the 
Crown of England. On the contrary, there were in the 
Southern States — in Virginia ati«< in Georgia for example- 
extensive public domains, wholly unsettled, and belonging to 
the Crown, As these possessions w r ould necessarily fall from 
the Crown, in the event of a prosperous issue of the war, it 
was insisted that they ought to devolve on the United States, 
for the good of the whole. The war, it was argued, was 
2 
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undertaken and carried on at the common expense of all the 
colonies ; its benefits, if successful, ought also to be common ; 
and the property of the common enemy, when vanquished, 
ought to be regarded as the general acquisition of all. While 
yet the war was raging, it was contended that Congress ought 
to have the power to dispose of vacant and unpatented lands* 
commonly called Crown lands, for defraying the expenses of 
the war, and for other public and general purposes. "Reason 
and justice, " said the General Assembly of New Jersey, in 
If 78, "must decide, that the property which existed in the 
Crown of Great Britain, previous to the present Revolution, 
ought now to belong to the Congress, in trust for the use and 
benefit of the United States. They have fought and bled for 
it, in proportion to their respective abilities, and, therefore, the 
reward ought not to be predilectionally distributed. Shall 
such States as are shut out, by situation, from availing them- 
selves of the least advantage from this quarter, be left to sink 
under an enormous debt, whilst others are enabled, in a short 
period, to replace all their expenditures from the hard earnings 
of the w r hole confederacy ?" 

Moved by these considerations, and these addresses made to 
it, Congress took up the subject, and in September, 1780, re- 
commended to the several States in the Union, having claims 
to Western Territory, to make liberal cessions of a portion 
thereof to the United States; and on the 10th of October, 
1780, Congress resolved, that any lands so ceded, in pursuance 
of their preceding recommendation, should be disposed of for 
the common benefit of the United States ; should be settled and 
formed into distinct Republican States, to become members of 
the Federal Union, with the same right of sovereignty, freedom, 
and independence as the other States : and thai the lands should 
be granted, or settled, at such times, and under such regulations, 
as should be agreed on by Congress. Again, in September, 
1783, Congress passed another resolution, expressing the con- 
ditions on which cessions from States should be received;. 
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and in October following, Virginia made her cession, reciti»g 
the resolution, or act, of September preceding, and then 
transferring her title to her Northwestern Territory to the 
United States, upon the express condition, that the [lands, so 
ceded, should be considered as a common fund for the use and 
benefit of snch of the United States as had become, or should 
become, members of the Confederation, Virginia inclusive, and 
should be faithfully and bona fide disposed of for that purpose, 
and for no other use or purpose whatsoever. The grants from 
other States were on similar conditions. Massachusetts and 
Connecticut both had claims to western lands, and both 
relinquished them to the United States in the same manner. 
These grants were all made on three substantial conditions or 
trusts. First, that the ceded Territories should be formed 
into States, and admitted, in due time, into the Union, with all 
the rights belonging to other States. Second, that the lands 
should form a common fund, to be disposed of for the general 
benefit of all the States. Third, that they should be sold and 
settled, at such time, and in such manner, as Congress should 
direct. 

Now, sir, it is plain that Congress never has been, and is 
not now, at liberty to disregard these solemn conditions. For 
the fulfilment of all these trusts, the public faith was, and is, 
fully pledged. How, then, would it have been possible for 
Congress, if it had been so disposed, to give away these 
public lands ? How could they have followed the example 
of other Governments, if there had been such, and considered 
the conquest of the wilderness an equivalent compensation for 
the soil ? The States had looked to this Territory, perhaps 
too sanguinely, as a fund out of which means were to come to 
defray the expenses of the war. It had been received as a 
fund, as a fund Congress had bound itself to apply it. To 
have given it away, would have defeated all the objects which 
Congress, and particular States, had had in view, in asking 
and obtaining the cession, and would plainly have violated the 
conditions which the ceding States attached to their own grants. 
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The gentleman admits that the lands cannot be given away 
until the national debt is paid : because to a part of that debt 
they stand pledged. But this is not the original pledge. There 
is, so to speak, an earlier mortgage. Before the debt was 
funded, at the moment of the cession of the lands, and by the 
very terms of that cession, every State in the Union obtained 
an interest in them, as in a common fund. Congress has 
uniformly adhered to this condition. It has proceeded to sell 
the lands, and realize as much from them, as was compatible 
with the other trusts created by the same deeds of cession. 
One of these conditions, or trusts, as I have already said, was, 
that the lands should be sold and settled, at such time and man- 
ner as Congress shall direct. The Government has always felt 
itself bound, in regard to sale and settlement, to exercise its 
own best judgment, and not to transfer that discretion to others. 
It has not felt itself at liberty to dispose of the soil, there- 
fore, in large masses, to individuals, thus leaving to them the 
time and manner of settlement It had stipulated to use its 
own judgment If, for instance, in order to rid itself of the 
trouble of forming a system for the sale of those lands, and 
going into detail, it had sold the whole of what is now Ohio, 
in one mass, to individuals, or companies, it would clearly 
have departed from its just obligations. And who can now 
tell or conjecture, how great would have been the evil of such 
a course ? Who can say, what mischiefs wduld have ensued, 
if Congress had thrown these territories into the hands of pri- 
vate speculation ? Or who, on the other hand, can now fore- 
see, what the event would be, should the Government depart 
from the same wise course hereafter ; and not content with 
such constant absorption of the public lands as the natural 
growth of our population may accomplish, should* force great 
portions of them, at nominal or very low prices, into private 
hands, to be sold and settled, as and when such holders might 
think would be most for their own interest ? Hitherto, sir, I 
maintain. Congress has acted wisely, and done its duty on this 
subject. I hope it will continue to do it. Departing from 
the original idea, so soon as it was found practicable and con- 
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venient, of selling by townships, Congress has disposed of the 
soil in smaller and still smaller portions, till, at length, it sells 
in parcels of no more than eighty acres ; thus putting it into 
the power of every man in the country, however poor, but 
who has health and strength, to become a freeholder if he de- 
sires, not of barren acres, but of rich and fertile soil. The 
Government has performed all the conditions of th§ grant— 
While it has regarded the public lands as a common fund, and 
has sought to make what reasonably could be made of them, 
as a source of revenue, it has also applied its best wisdom to 
sell and settle them, as fast and as happily as possible ; and 
whensoever numbers would warrant it, each Territory has 
been successively admitted into the Union, with all the rights 
of an independent State. 

Is there, then, sir, I ask, any w r ell founded charge of hard 
dealing ; any just accusation for negligence, indifference, or 
parsimony, which is capable of being sustained, against the 
Government of the country, in its conduct towards the new 
States ? Sir, I think there is not. 

But there was another observation from the hon. Member, 
which, I confess, did not a little surprise me. As a reason for 
wishing to get rid of the public lands as soon as we could, and 
as we might, the hon. gentleman said he wanted no permanent 
sources of income. He wished to see the time when the Go- 
vernment should not possess a shilling of permanent revenue. 
If he could speak a magical word, and by that word convert 
the whole Capitol into gold, the word should not be spoken. 
The administration of a fixed revenue, he said, only consoli- 
dates the Government, and corrupts the P& pie ! Sir, I con- 
fess I heard these sentiments uttered on this floor not without 
deep regret and pain. 

I am aware that these and similar opinions are espoused by 
certain persons out of the Capitol, and out of this Government 
— but I did not expect «o soon to find them here. Consolida- 
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tion !— that perpetual cry, both of terror and delusion — con- 
solidation ! Sir, when gentlemen speak of the effects of a com- 
mon fund, belonging to all the States* as having a tendency to 
Consolidation, what do they mean ? Do they mean, or can they 
mean, any thing more than that the Union of the States will 
be strengthened, by whatever continues, or furnishes induce- 
ments to the People of the States to hold together ? If they 
mean merely this, then, no doubt, the public lands, as well as 
every thing else in which we have a common interest, tends to 
consolidation ; and to this species of consolidation every true 
American ought to be attached ; it is neither more nor less 
than strengthening the Uniorl itself. This is the sense in which 
the framers of the Constitution use the word < Consolidation ; 9 
and in which sense I adopt and cherish it. They tell us, in the 
letter submitting the Constitution to the consideration of the 
country, that — "In all our deliberations on this subject, we kept 
" steadily in our view that which appears to us the greatest in- 
'* hrest of every true American, the consolidation of our Union* 
"in which is involved our prosperity , felicity, safety 9 perhaps 
" our national existence. This important consideration, seri- 
" ously and deeply impressed on our minds, led each State in the 
" Convention to be less rigid, on points of inferior magnitude, 
«« than might have been otherwise expected." 

This, sir, is General Washington's consolidation; This is 
the true constitutional consolidation. I wish to see no new 
powers drawn to the General Government ; but [ confess I re- 
joice in whatever tends to strengthen the bond that unites us, 
and encourages the hope that our Union may bs perpetual. 
And, therefore, I cannot but feel regret at the expression of 
such opinions as the gentleman has avowed; because I think 
their obvious tendency is to weaken the bond of our connexion, 
I know that there are some persons in the part of the country 
from which the hon. member comes, who habitually speak of 
the Union in terms of indifference, or even of disparagement. 
The hon. member himself is not, I trust, and can never be, 
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one of these. They significantly declare that it is time to cal- 
culate the value of the Union ; and their aim seems to he to 
enumerate, and to magnify, all the evils, real and imaginary, 
which the Government, under the Union, produces. 

The tendency of all these ideas and sentiments is obviously 
to bring the Union into discussion, as a mere question of pre- 
sent and temporary expediency — nothing more than a mere 
matter of profit and loss. The Union, to be preserved, while 
it suits local and temporary purposes to preserve it ; and to be 
sundered whenever it shall be found to thwart such purposes. 
Union, of itself, is considered by the disciples of this school as 
hardly a good. It is only regarded as a possible means- of 
good ; or, on the other hand, as a possible means of evil. They 
cherish no deep and fixed regard for it 9 flowing from a thorough 
conviction of its absolute and vital necessity to our welfare. 
Sir, I deprecate and deplore this tone of thinking and acting. 
I deem far otherwise of the Union of the States ; and so did 
the framers of the Constitution themselves. What they said I 
believe, fully and sincerely believe, that the Union of the States 
is essential to the prosperity and safety of the States. I am a 
Unionist, and, in this sense, a National Republican. I would 
strengthen the ties that hold us together. Far, indeed, in my 
wishes, very far distant be the day, when our associated and 
fraternal stripes shall be severed asunder, and when that happy 
constellation under which we have risen to so much renown, 
shall be broken up, and be seen sinking, star after star, into 
obscurity and night ! 

Among other things, the hon. member spoke of the public 
debt. To that he holds the public lands pledged, and has ex- 
pressed his usual earnestness for its total discharge. Sir, I 
have always voted for every measure for reducing the debt* 
since I have been in Congress. I wish it paid because it is a 
debt, and, so far, is a charge upon the industry of the country, 
and the finances of the Government. But, sir, 1 have obscrv-' 
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ed, that, whenever the subject of the public debt is introduced 
into the Seriate, a morbid sort of fervor is manifested in regard 
to it, which I have been sometimes at a loss to understand. 
The debt is not now large, and is in a course of most rapid re- 
duction. A very few years will see it extinguished. Now, I 
am not entirely able to persuade myself that it is not certain 
supposed incidental tendencies and effects of this debt, rather 
than its pressure and charge as a debt, that cause so much anx- 
iety to get fid of it. Possibly it may be regarded as in some 
degree a tie, holding the different parts of the country together, 
by considerations of mutual interest. If this be one of its ef- 
fects, the effect itself is, in my opinion, not to be lamented. Let 
me not be misunderstood. I would not continue the debt for 
the sake of any collateral or consequential advantage, such as 
I have mentioned. I only mean to say, that that consequence 
itself is not one that I regret. If there are others who would, 
or who do regret it, I differ from them. 

As I have already remarked, sir, it was one among the. rea- 
sons assigned by the hon. member for his wish to be rid of 
the public lands altogether, that the public disposition of them, 
and the revenues derived from them, tend to corrupt the Peo- 
ple. This, sir, I confess, passes my comprehension. These 
lands are sold at public auction, or taken up at fixed prices, to 
form farms arid freeholds. Whom does this corrupt ? Accord- 
ing to the system of sales, a fixed proportion is every where 
reserved as a fund for education. Does education corrupt ? 
Is the schoolmaster a corrupter of youth ?■ The spelling book, 
does i* break down the morals of the rising generation ? And 
the Holy Scriptures, are they fountains of corruption ? Or if, 
in the exercise of a provident liberality, in regard to its own 
property as a great landed proprietor, and to high purposes 
of utility towards others, the Government gives portions of 
these lands to the making of a canal, or the opening of "a road, 
in the country, where the lands themselves are situated, what 
alarming and overwhelming corruption follows from all this ? 
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Can there be nothing pure in Government, except the exercise 
of mere control ? Can nothing be done without corruption, but 
the imposition of penalty and restraint ? Whatever is positively 
beneficent, whatever is actively good, whatever spreads abroad 
benefits and blessings which all can see, and all can feel, 
whatever opens intercourse, augments population, enhances the 
value of property and diffuses knowledge — must all this be 
rejected and reprobated as a dangerous and obnoxious policy, 
hurrying us to the double ruin of a Government, turned into 
despotism by the mere exercise of acts of beneficence, and of 
a people, corrupted, beyond hope of rescue, by the improve^ 
ment of their condition ! 

The gentleman proceeded, sir, to draw * ^ ghtflll picturo of 
e uture ; Jfle g p j t6 f t ( ie CCft tu r ies that must elapse, before 
all the lands could* be sold, and the great hardships that the 
States must suffer while the United States reserved to itself, 
within their limits, such large portions of soil, not liable to tax- 
ation. Sir, this is all, or mostly, imagination. If these lands 
were leasehold property, if they were held by the United States 
on rent, there would be much in the idea. But they are wild 
lands, held only till they can be sold ; reserved no longer than 
till somebody will take them up, at low prices. As to their 
not being taxed, I would ask whether the States themselves, if 
they owned them, would tax them before sale ? Sir, if in any 
case, any State e&n shew that the policy of the United States 
retards her settlement, or prevents her from cultivating the 
lands within her limits, she shall have my vote to alter that 
policy. But I look upon the public lands as a public fund, 
and that we are no more authorized to give them awfty gratui- 
tously than to give away gratuitously the money in the Trea- 
sury. I am quite aware, that the sums drawn annually from 
the Western States make a heavy drain upon them, but that is 
unavoidable. For that very reason, among others, I have al- 
ways been inclined to pursue towards them a kind and most 
liberal policy, but I am not at liberty to forget, at the same 
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time, what is due to other States, and to the solemn engage- 
ments under which the Government rests. 

I come now, Mr. President, to that part of the gentleman'* 
speech, which has been the main occasion of my addressing 
the Senate. The East ! the obnoxious, the rebuked, the al- 
ways reproached East ! We have come in, sir, on this debate 
for even more than a common share of accusation and attack* 
If the honorable member from South Carolina was not our ori- 
ginal accuser, he has, yet, recited the indictment against us, 
with the air and tone of a public prosecutor. He has summon- 
ed us to plead, on our arraignment; and he tells us we are 
charged with the crime of a narrow and selfish policy ; of en^ 
deavoring to restrain emigration to the West, and, having that 
object in view, of maintaining a steady opposition to western 
measures and western interests. And the cause of all this nar- 
row and selfish policy, the gentleman finds in the tariff, I think 
he called it the accursed policy of the tariff. This policy, the 
gentleman tells us, requires multitudes of dependent laborers, 
a population of paupers, and that it is to secure these at home, 
that the East opposes whatever may induce to western emigra- 
tion. Sir, I rise to defend the East. I rise to repel, both the 
charge itself, and the cause assigned for it. I deny that the 
East has, at any time, shewn an illiberal policy towards the 
West. I pronounce the whole accusation to be without the 
least foundation in any facts, existing either now, or at any 
previous time. I deny it in the general, and I deny each and 
all its particulars. I deny the sum total, and I deny the '.de- 
tail. I deny that the East has ever manifested hostility to the 
West, and I deny that she has adopted any policy that would 
naturally have led her in such a course. But the tariff! the 
tariff ! ! Sir, I beg to say, in regard to the East, that the ori- 
ginal policy of the tariff is not hers, whether it be wise or un- 
wise. New England is not its author. If gentlemen will recur 
to the tariff of 1816, they will find that that was not carried 
by New England votes. It was, truly, more a Southern, than 
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an Eastern measure. And what votes carried the tariff of 1824? 
Certainly, not those of New England, It is, .known to have 
been made matter of reproach, especially against Massachu- 
setts, that she would not aid the tariff of 1824, and a sel- 
fish motive was imputed to her for that also. In point of 
fact, it is true she did, indeed, oppose the tariff of 18g4> 
There were more votes in favor of that law in the House of 
Representatives, not only in each of a majority of the Western 
States, hut even in Virginia herself also, than in Massachu- 
setts, It was literally forced upon New England ; and this 
shows how groundless, how void of all probability any charge 
must be, which imputes to her hostility to the growth of the 
Western States, as naturally flowing from a cherished policy 
of her own. But leaving all conjectures about causes and mo- 
tives, I go at once to the fact, and I meet it with one broad, 
comprehensive, and emphatic negative. I deny, that in any 
part of her history, at any period of the Government, or in re- 
lation to any leading subject, New r England has manifested such 
hostility as is charged upon her. On the contrary, I maintain 
that, from the day of the cession of the Territories, by the 
States, to Congress, no portion of the country has acted either 
with more liberality or more intelligence, on the subject of the 
western lands in the new States, than New England. This 
statement, though strong, is no stronger than the strictest truth 
will warrant. Let us look at the historical facts,, *So soon as 
the cessions were obtained, it became necessary to make pro- 
vision for the government and disposition of the Territory — 
the country was to be governed. This, for the present, it was 
obvious, must be by some territorial system of administration. 
But the soil, also, was to be granted and settled. Those im- 
mense regions, large enough almost for an empire, were to be 
appropriated to private ownership. How was this best to be 
done ? What system for sale and disposition should be adopted ? 
Two modes for conducting the sales presented themselves; the 
one a Southern and the other a Northern mode. It would 
be tedious, sir, here to run out these different systems, into all 
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their distinctions, and to contrast their opposite results. That 
which was adored was the Northern system, and is that which 
we now see in successful operation in all the new States. That 
which was rejected, was the system of warrants, surveys, 
entry, and location ; such as prevails south of the Ohio. It is 
not necessary to extend these remarks into invidious compari- 
sons. This last system, is that which, as has been emphati- 
cally said, has shingled over the country to which it was ap- 
plied, with so many conflicting titles and claims. Every body 
acquainted with the subject, knows how easily it leads to spe- 
culation and litigation — two great calamities in a new country. 
From the system actually established, these evils are banish- 
ed. Now, sir, in effecting this great measure, the first impor- 
tant measure on the whole subject, New England acted with 
vigor and effect ; and the latest posterity of those who settled 
northwest of the Ohio, will .have reason to remember, 
with gratitude, her patriotism and her wisdom. The system 
adopted was her own system. She knew, for she had tried 
and proved its value. It was the old-fashioned way of sur- 
veying lands, before the issuing of any title papers, and then 
t>f inserting accurate and precise descriptions in the patents or 
grants, and proceeding with regular reference to metes and 
bounds. This gives to original titles, derived from Govern- 
ment, a certain and fixed character ; it cuts up litigation by 
the roots, and the^ettler commences his labors with the assu- 
rance that he has a clear title. It is easy to perceive, but not 
easy to measure, the importance of this in a new country. 
New England gave this system to the West ; and while it re- 
mains, there will he spread over all the West, one monument of 
her intelligence in matters of government, and her practical 
good sense. 

Then comes, sir, the renowned ordinance of 1787, which 
lies at the foundation of the Constitutions of these m\v north- 
western States. We are accustomed, sir, to praise the law- 
givers of antiquity ; we help to perpetuate the fame of Solon 
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and Lycurgus ; but I doubt whether one single law of an j 
lawgiver, ancient or modern, has produced effects of more 
distinct, marked, and lasting character, than the ordinance 
of '87. That instrument was drawn by Nathan Dane, 
then, and now, a citizen of Massachusetts. It was adopted, 
as I think I have understood, without the slightest alteration ; 
and certainly it has happened to few men, to be the authors of 
a political measure of more large and enduring consequence. 
It fixed, forever, the character of the population in the vast 
regions northwest of the Ohio, by excluding from them in- 
voluntary servitude. It impressed on the soil itself, while it 
was yet a wilderness, an incapacity to bear up any other than 
free men. It laid the interdict against personal servitude, in 
original compact, not only deeper than all local law, but 
deeper, also, than all local constitutions. Under the circum- 
stances then existing, I look upon this original and season- 
able provision as a vast good attained. We see its conse- 
quences at this moment, and we shall never cease to see 
them, while the Ohio shall flow. It was a great and sa- 
lutary measure of prevention. Sir, I should fear the rebuke 
of no intelligent gentleman of Kentucky, were I to ask whe- 
ther, if such an ordinance could have been applied to his own 
State, while it yti was a wilderness, and before Boone had 
passed the gap of the Allegany, he does not suppose it would 
have contributed to the ultimate greatness of that common- 
wealth ? It is, at any rate, not to be doubted, that, where it 
did apply, it has produced an effect not easily to be described, 
or measured, in the growth of the States, and the extent and 
increase of their population. Now, sir, this great measure, 
again, was carried by the North, and by the North alone. 
There were, indeed, individuals elsewhere favorable to it ; 
but it was supported, as a measure, entirely by the votes of the 
Northern States. If New England had been governed by the 
narrow and selfish views now ascribed to her, this very mea- 
sure was, of all others, the best calculated to thwart her pur- 
poses. It was, of all things, the very means of rendering 
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certain a vast emigration from her own population to the 
West. She looked to that consequence only to disregard it. 
She deemed the regulation a most useful one to the States that 
would spring up on the territory, and advantageous to the 
country at large. She adhered to the principle of it perse- 
veringly, year after year, until it was finally accomplished. 

Leaving, then, Mr. President, these two great and leading 
measures, and coming down to our own times, what is there, 
in the history of recent measures of Government, that exposes 
New England to this accusation of hostility to Western in- 
terests ? I assert, boldly, that in all measures conducive to 
the welfare of the West, since my acquaintance here, no part 
of the country has manifested a more liberal policy. I beg 
to say, sir, that I do not state this with a view of claiming for 
her any special regard on that account. Not at all. She 
does not place her support of measures on the ground of favor 
conferred — far otherwise. What she has done, has been con- 
sonant to her view of the general good, and, therefore, she has 
done it. She has sought to make no gain of it; on the con- 
trary, individuals may have felt undoubtedly some natural 
regret, at finding the relative importance of their own States 
diminished by the growth of the West. But New England 
has regarded that, as in the natural course of things, and has 
never complained of it. Let me see, sir, any one measure fa- 
vorable to the West, which has been opposed by New Eng- 
land since the Government bestowed its attention to these West- 
ern improvements. Select what you will, if it be a measure 
of acknowledged utility, I answer for it, it will be found that 
not only were New England votes for it, but that New Eng- 
land votes carried it. Will you take the Cumberland road—- • 
who has made that ? Will you take the Portland Canal — 
whose support carried that bill ? Sir, at what period beyond 
the Greek kalends, could these measures, or measures like 
these, have been accomplished, had they depended on the votes 
of Southern gentlemen I Why, sir, we know that we must 
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have waited till the constitutional notions of those gentlemen 
had undergone an entire change. Generally speaking, they 
have done nothing, and can do nothing. All that has been 
effected, has been done by the votes of reproached New Eng- 
land. I undertake to say, sir, that if you look to the votes on 
any one of these measures, and strike out from the list of ayes 
the names of New England members, it will be found that in 
every case, the South would then have voted down the West, 
and the measure would have failed. I do not believe any one 
instance can be found where this is not strictly true. I do not 
believe that one dollar has been expended for these purposes 
beyond the mountain, which could have been obtained without 
Cordial co-operation and support from New England. 

Sir, I put the question to the West itself. Let gentlemen 
who have sat here ten years, come forth and declare, by what 
aids, and by whose votes, they have succeeded, in measures 
deemed of essential importance to their part of the country. 
To all men of sense and candour, in or out of Congress, who 
have any knowledge upon the subject, New England may ap- 
peal, for refutation of the reproach now attempted to be cast 
upon her, in this respect. 

I take liberty to repeat, that I make na claim, on behalf of 
New England, on account of that which I have now stated. 
She does not profess to have acted out of favor : for it would 
not become her so to have acted. She solicits for no especial 
thanks; but, in the consciousness of having done her duty in 
these things, uprightly and honestly, and with a fair and libe- 
ral spirit, be assured she will repel, whenever she thinks the 
occasion calls for it, an unjust and groundless imputation of 
partiality and selfishness. 

The gentleman alluded to a report of the late Secretary of 
the Treasury, which, according to his reading or construction 
of it, recommended what he calls the tariff policy, or a branch of 
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that policy; that is, the restraining of emigration to the West, for 
the purpose of keeping hands at home, to carry on the manufac- 
tures. I think, sir, that the gentleman misapprehended the mean- 
ing of the Secretary, in the interpretation given to his remarks* 
I understand him only as saying, that since the low price of 
lands at the West acts as a constant and standing bounty to 
agriculture, it is, on that account, the more reasonable to pro- 
vide encouragement for manufactures. But, sir, even if the 
Secretary's observation were to be understood as the gentle- 
man understands it, it would not be a sentiment borrowed 
from any New England source. Whether it be right or 
wrong, it does not originate in that quarter. 

In the course of these remarks, Mr. President, I have spok* 
en of the supposed desire, on the part of the Atlantic States* 
to check, or at least not to hasten, western emigration, as a 
narrow policy. Perhaps I ought to have qualified the eK*^. 
sion ; because, sir, I am now about to quote the opinions of 
one, to whom I would impute nothing narrow. I am now 
about to refer you to the language of a gentleman of much and 
deserved distinction, now a member of the other House, and 
occupying a prominent situation there. The gentleman, sir, is 
fr@rn South Carolina. In 1825, a debate arose in the House 
of Representatives, on the subject of the Western Road. It 
happened to me to take some part in that debate ; I was answer- 
ed by the honorable gentleman to whom I have alluded, and I 
replied. May I be pardoned, sir, if I read a part of this debate ? 

" The gentleman from Massachusetts has urged," said Mr. 
MgD., "as one leading reason why the Government should 
make roads to the West, that these roads have a tendency to 
settle the public lands ; that they increase the inducements to 
settlement, and that this is a national object. Sir, I differ en- 
tirely from his views on the subject. I think that the public 
lands are settling quite fast enough ; that our people need want 
no stimulus to urge them thither 5 but want rather a check, at 
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least on that artificial tendency to the Western settlement, 
which we have created by our own laws. 

« The gentleman says, that the great object of Government, 
with respect to those lands, is not to make them a source of 
revenue, but to get them settled. What would have been thought 
of this argument in the old thirteen States ? It amounts to 
this, that those States are to offer a bonus of their own im- 
provements, to create a vortex to swallow up our floating popu- 
lation. Look, sir, at the present aspect of the Southern States. 
In no part of Europe will you see the same indications of de- 
cay. Deserted villages — houses falling to ruin — impoverished 
lands thrown out of cultivation ! Sir, I believe that if the 
public lands had never been sold, the aggregate amount of the 
national wealth would have been greater at this moment. Our 
population, if concentrated in the old States, and not ground 
down by tariffs, would have been more prosperous and more 
wealthy. But every inducement has been held out to them to 
settle in the West, until our population has become sparse, and 
then the effects of this sparseness are now to be counteracted 
by another artificial system. Sir, I say if there is any object 
worthy the attention of this Government, it is a plan which 
shall limit the sale of the public lands. . If those lands wepT 
sold according to their real value, be it so. But while the Go- 
vernment continues, as it now does, to give them away, they 
will draw the population of the older States, and still farther 
increase the effect which is already distressingly felt, and which 
must go to diminish the value of all those States possess. 
And this, sir, is held out to us as a motive for granting the 
present appropriation. I would not, indeed, prevent the forma- 
tion of roads on these considerations, but I certainly would 
not encourage ft. Sir, there is an additional item in the ac- 
count of the benefits which this Government has conferred on 
the Western States. It is the sale of the public lands at the 
minimum price. At this moment we are Celling to the people 
of the West, lands at one dollar and twenty-five cents, which 
4 
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are woitth fifteen* anil which woujd sell at that price if the mar- 
kets were not glutted." 

" Mr. Wmster observed, in reply, that the gentleman from 
South Carolina had mistaken him, if he supposed that it was 
his wish so to hasten the sales of the public lands as to throw 
them into the hands of purchasers who would sell again. 
His idea only went as far as this : that the price should be 
fixed so low as not to prevent the settlement of the lands, yet 
not so low as to permit speculators to purchase. Mr. W. 
observed that he could not at all concur with the gentleman 
from South Carolina, in wishing to restrain the laboring 
classes of population in the Eastern States from going to any 
part of our territory, where they could better their condition ; 
nor did he suppose such idea was any where entertained. 
The observations of the gentleman had opened to him new 
views of policy on this subject, and he thought he now could 
perceive why some of our States continued to have such bad 
roads ; it must be for the purpose of preventing people from 
going out of them. The gentleman from South Carolina 
supposes, that if our population had been confined to the old 
thirteen States, the aggregate wealth of the country would 
iiave been greater than it now is. But, sir, it is an error, 
that the increase of the aggregate of the National wealth is 
the object chiefly to be pursued by Government. The distri- 
bution of the National wealth is an object quite as important 
as its increase. He was not surprised that the old States, not 
increasing in population as fast as was expected (for he be- 
lieved nothing like a decrease was pretended) should be an 
idea by no means agreeable to gentlemen from those States ; 
we are ail reluctant in submitting to the loss of relative im- 
portance — but this was nothing more than the natural con- 
dition of a country densely populated in one part, and pos- 
sessing in another a vast tract of unsettled lands. The plan 
of the gentleman went to reverse the order of nature, vainly 
expecting to retain men within a small and comparatively 
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unproductive territory, 4i who have all the world before them 
whose to choose. " For his own part, he was in favor of let- 
ting population take its own course ; he should experience no 
feeling of mortification if any of his constituents liked better 
to settle on the Kansas or the Arkansas, or the Lord knows 
where, within our territory ; let them go, and be happier, if 
they could. The gentleman says, our aggregate of wealth 
would have been greater, if our population had been restrain- 
ed within the limits of the old States ; but does he not consider 
population to be wealth ; and has not this been increased by the 
settlement of a new and fertile country ? Such a country presents 
the most alluring of all prospects to a young and laboring 
man ; it gives him a freehold — it offers him weight and re- 
spectability in society ; and, above all, it presents to him a 
prospect of a permanent provision for his children. Sir, 
these are inducements which never were resisted, and never 
will be ; and were the whole extent of country filled with po- 
pulation up to the Rocky Mountains, these inducements would 
carry that population forward to the shores of the Pacific 
ocean. Sir, it is in vain to talk ; individuals will seek their 
own good, and not any artificial aggregate of National wealth. 
A young, enterprising, and hardy agriculturist, can conceive of 
nothing better to him than plenty of good, cheap land." 

Sir, with the reading of these extracts I leave the subject. 
The Senate will bear me witness that I am not accustomed to 
allude to local opinions, nor to compare, nor contrast, different 
portions of the country. I have often suffered things to pass 
which I might properly enough have considered as deserving 
a remark, without any observation. But I have felt it my 
duty, on this occasion, to vindicate the State I represent from 
charges and imputations on her public character and conduct, 
which I know to be undeserved and unfounded. If advanced 
elsewhere, they might be passed, perhaps, without notice. But 
whatever is said here, is supposed to be entitled to public re- 
gard, and to deserve public attention — it derives importance 
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and dignity from the place where it is uttered. As a true Re- 
presentative of the State which has sent me here, it is my duty, 
and a duty which I shall fulfil, to place her history and her 
conduct, her honor and her character, in thsir just and proper 
light, so often as I think an attack is made upon her, so re- 
spectable as to deserve to be repelled. 

Mr. W. concluded by moving the indefinite postponement of 
the resolution. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



As the following interesting communication from the Rev. Doc| 
Philip, to " the Society of Inquiry on Missions, in the Theological Semfi 
nary at Princeton, N. J." may fall into the hands of some persons wfoftt 
may not be acquainted with the nature and object of this Society, I be| J 
leave to state for the satisfaction of such, that it has existed from an earr|^ 
period of the history of the Seminary. The plan was borrowed, I be 
lieve, from a similar institution in the Theological Seminary at Andover^ 
It is a Society which originated with the students, and has been kept u| 
for nearly twenty years, by their voluntary association ; and the whol^ 
business is conducted without any interference of the professors. J| 

The Society of Inquiry holds its regular meetings on the first day c|| 
each month, during term-time; except, when the month begins on thf 1J 
Lord's day, in which case the meeting is held on the following day. 

The object of this Society, as its name imports, is to collect missionarf 
intelligence from all quarters, and to promote a spirit of missions amon| 
the members. In pursuance of this object, a correspondence has beel| 
opened with foreign missionaries in all parts of the world, and an mte^Vjj 
course by letters is kept up with other similar societies, in this country 
and Europe. This correspondence has been increasing in interest, evei^g 
year, and has been the vehicle through which much important intellf^ 
gence has been obtained, and communicated to the Christian public ; c 
which the following communication from the Cape of Good Hope, is 
striking example. 

It may not be improper for me to observe, that, in my opinion, no paii 
of the exercises in the Theological Seminary has been attended witf 
more manifest good effect than those which appertain to the proceeding 
of this Society : and there can be little doubt, that some of those who ar 
now labouring successfully among the heathen,, received their first misj 
sionary impulse from the ideas suggested, the intelligence received, anj 
the solemn scenes, which they h«re witnessed: and when the thoughts c 
those who have been removed for years from the place of their Theolc 
gicai education, revisit these sacred walls, there is probably nothinj 
which is remembered with deeper interest, than the transactions of th 
first day of the month. 

It will scarcely be necessary for me to state, that the Rev. Dr. Philij 
the author of the following deeply interesting communication, is 2 
able and distinguished minister of the gospel, who has resided for mar 
years in South Africa ; and is the Superintendent of all the missionajj 
stations in that region, which are in connexion with the London Mi| 
sionary Society. Dr. Philip has, in a particular manner, distinguish^ 
himself as the able advocate and undaunted defender of the interests < 



t" ADVERTISEMENT. 

ie Aborigines of South Africa, against the oppressive measures of the 
©vernment and people, of the European colony, at the Cape. In con- 
^uence of some publications in which the cruel treatment of these peo- 
le by the colonial government was laid before the British public, he was 
objected to a legal prosecution, and to a heavy pecuniary mulct. It is 
jelieved, however, that by the generosity of his friends in England, he 
''as relieved from the embarrassment which this fine must have produced 
i his affairs. He is evidently a man of talents, possessing a bold, ener- 
etic mind, and highly qualified for the arduous station which he occu- 
Jfjies. During the last year, as appears from the letter now published, he 
Jj2iployed no less than seven months in a visitation of all the missionary 
|,ations in South Africa which are connected with the London Missionary 
society. His opinions and suggestions respecting missions to the conti- 
nent of Africa, contained in this paper, are highly deserving of attention 
\$ being the result of much experience, at this time, when the attention 
jf the Christian public is so particularly directed to that continent, and is 
bcupied with plans of colonization, and of missionary establishments in 
liat dark region. 

A. ALEXANDER. 
I Princeton, N. J. Sept. 7, 1833. 



A LETTER, &c. 



Cape Town, {Cape of Good Hope,) May 2d, 1833. 
My dear sir* — 

I deeply regret that it has not been in my power to give you a more 
early reply to your very interesting communication of 16th March, 1832. On 
the 15th of August, last year, I left Cape Town to visit our missionary stations 
in the interior. My tour occupied me nearly seven months, and it was not till 
towards the end of that period, your letter reached me. I am much delighted 
with the object of your society. It is long since I considered such a society a 
desideratum in Europe, and without knowing that such a society existed in 
America, I endeavoured some years ago to get a similar one formed in England, 
but 1 was unsuccessful in my attempts. I augur much good to the cause of mis- 
sions over the world from the establishment of such a society in America, and 
from the spirit in which it appears to be conducted. I have had many letters 
from Europe, inquiring as to the success with which our missionary labours 
have been attended, but your letter is the first I have seen confessing ignorance as 
to the manner in which such labours should be conducted, and at the same time 
praying for information on the subject. The most painful trial I experienced on 
my late visit to England was, that I found that on this subject I could not 
make myself understood. This state of mind at home has been attended with 
the most pernicious effects upon our foreign missions ; and till the evil is remov- 
ed, our success will be far from bearing a proportion to the means, which will 
be expended on the object we have in view. Nothing can be more dissimilar 
than the state of things in Africa and in England ; and yet the generality of the 
friends of missions in England have no idea that African missions are any thing 
different in their nature from their city or country missions at home. The con- 
sequences of this error have been and are highly prejudicial ; and it will be no 
small satisfaction to me, if I can, by any thing I may be able to communicate to 
you, guard the friends of missions in America against so fatal a mistake. For 
the sake of brevity in my reply to the queries contained in your letter, I shall 
answer them as they occur to my mind while I am writing, without naming 
them. 

So far as my observation extends, it appears to me that the natural capacity of 
the African is nothing inferior to that of the European. At our schools, the 
children of Hottentots, of Bushmen, of Caffers, and Bechuanas, are in no respect 
behind the children of European parents : and the people at our missionary sta- 
tions are in many instances superior in intelligence to those who look down upon 
them, as belonging to an inferior caste. The natives beyond the colony live in* 
a world of their own, and they know little of our world, but we know less of 
theirs than they do of ours. In point of abilities and good feelings, I consider 
the Caffers on the borders of the colony as most decidedly superior to that por- 
tion of the refuse of English society that find their way to this country, I 

* The letter was addressed to Mr. John B. Pinney, who had written in the name of the Society, 
and who was then contemplating an exploring tour to Africa. He has since visited Liberia and 
tne adjacent country as a missionary of the Western Foreign Missionary Society, and is now in 
*ros country, making arrangements for a permanent settlement there. 



hare never seen any thing in civilized society like the faculty those people have 
in discerning the spirit and character of men. When Englishmen go among 
them, they will discover more of their visitors in a few minutes than some oi 
their own countrymen may have been able to find out in them by an acquaint- 
ance of years. We have at this moment a young Caffer Chief at one of our 
missionary stations, who is vindicating the character of his countrymen, and ex- 
posing the cruelty and injustice with which they have been treated, in our pub- 
lic journals, with an ability superior to that of any of his numerous and virulent 
assailants within the colony. Contemplated through the medium of their own 
superstitions, or that of their general condition, we might hastily pronounce them 
to be inferior to the white race; but on those points they lose nothing by a com- 
parison with our own European ancestors. 

From the peninsula on which Cape Town stands, in S. lat. 34, to Dela Goa 
Bay, which is in S. lat. 26, and from the eastern to the western coast, the people 
in this country are anxious to have missionaries. During my last journey I had 
people who came four and five days journey to request me to send them mission- 
aries. We cannot suppose for a moment that this desire to have missionaries 
among the savage and barbarous tribes of South Africa, arises from any sym- 
pathy which they can have with us in the great end of our missionary labours, 
the conversion of the heathen to God, and the salvation of their souls. This 
would suppose a state of society among the ignorant heathen of which we have 
hitherto had no example in the history of the human race. But it shows that 
the missionaries, wherever they settle, impart certain advantages to those among 
whom they labour, that those around them can appreciate : and for this reason, 
among others, they become valuable auxiliaries to us, inasmuch as they soften 
down the prejudices of the heathen against the truth and doctrines of Christian- 
ity, and procure for us a favourable reception and hearing. On one of my jour- 
neys into the interior of Africa, I met with one tribe of Korannas, which had 
been three weeks on the road, by which I was to pass, expecting me, to request 
me to send them missionaries. When they understood I could not then send 
them a missionary, they requested me to send them an instructed native from 
one of the missionary stations; that by his superior advantages they might be se- 
cured against the frauds and impositions practised upon them by the traders from 
the Colony. Inquiring as to the office or station such a person would be called by 
them to fill, they replied that they would make him a chief. On the ground 
that their chieftainships were hereditary, and descended from father to son, I 
asked them how they could raise a person of no family to that rank. Their an- 
swer was curious and amusing. To get over this difficulty they proposed that 
the stranger should be married to a daughter of their chief. According to their 
usages, it appeared that a connexion with one of their great families conferred 
the rank of a son upon a son-in-law ; and it was very gravely added, that by this 
means, and the approbation of the counsellors and the people, the stranger would 
have a preference granted to him above any other member of the chief's family. 
About fifteen days journey N. E. from our missionary station at Philippolis, on 
the Great River, there is a tribe of Bechuanas, that have been very much ha- 
rassed of late years by a plundering horde of Korannas, who have been very 
much corrupted by the Colonial Traders, who have been in the habit of sup- 
plying them with brandy, guns and gunpowder, which they have received in 
exchange for the cattle they have stolen from the more remote and defenceless 
tribes. ThisBechuana tribe had never been visited by a missionary; but they 
had heard of our missionary stations among the Griquas from their country- 
men, who had found protection at them, and the chief set out on a journey to 
find out Dr. Philip, taking a thousand head of cattle with him to purchase a mis- 
sionary. Shortly after this event he was visited by a respectable man from Phi- 
lippolis, to whom he related the above circumstance, and that his old enemies, 
the Korannas met him on the road, and robbed him of his cattle. What this 
chiefs motives were, in being so desirous to have a missionary, I cannot pre- 



eisely state, but it was stated by the individual to whom he related the cir- 
cumstance, that he entreated him very much to procure a missionary for himj 
and he added, that if he did not send him a missionary, that the next time he 
came to see him he would detain him, and make him his missionary. 

The natives can scarcely be said to have any religion among them. They 
have no Priests nor Temples, nor any form of religious worship to oppose Chris- 
tianity. But they have sorcerers, and rain-makers, and they are believers in 
witchcraft. The chief difficulties the missionaries have to contend against in 
their endeavours to bring them over to the truth of the Bible, are — their igno- 
rance, their superstitions, and the plurality of wives which obtains among them. 
I have never been able to learn that they had any notions of a future state, 
which they have not derived from the missionaries. The resurrection of the 
body is a truth as strange to them when first brought to their ears, as it was to 
the polite Athenians; and they have no idea of any man dying except by the 
following causes — hunger, the sword, or by witchcraft. Speaking to a CafTer 
chief one day upon the second coming of Christ, turning suddenly round, he 
asked — " Where is the promise of his coming V 1 He at the same time enume- 
rated his ancestors for thirteen generations, naming each of them: and added — 
" Do we not see that since the fathers fell asleep all things continue as they 
were V 

So far as the success of our labours in South Africa is concerned, I shall as 
much as possible allow the facts to speak for themselves. For the state of the 
Hottentots before the missions of the London Missionary Society commenced 
among them, I must refer you to the Transactions of the London Missionary 
Society, Barrow's Travels, and my " Researches," published when I was lately 
in England, pleading the cause of the Hottentots. 

Till the missions commenced, nothing had been done in South Africa for Ihe 
improvement of the coloured population; arid the shortest and best view that can 
perhaps be given of the beneficial effects of the missions upon the Hottentots, 
may be given in the words of a Hottentot belonging to the Missionary Institu- 
tion of Bethelsdorp, in reply to the question put to him by I. T. Brigge, Esq. 
and Major Colebrooke— " What have the missionaries done for the Hottentots V* 
The name of the Hottentot to whom the question was put was Jantjes Spielman ; 
and to the above question his reply was— " What have the missionaries done' 
for the Hottentots % — When the missionaries came among us we had no clothing 
but the filthy sheep skin kaross ; now we are clothed in British manufactures. 
We were without letters ; now we can read our Bibles or hear them read to us 
We were without any religion ; now we worship God in our families. We were 
•without morals; now every man has his own wife. We were given up to licen- 
tiousness and drunkenness ; now we have among us industry and sobriety. We 
were without property; now the Hottentots at Bethelsdorp are in possession of 
fifty wagons and a corresponding number of cattle. We were liable to be shot 
like wild beasts; and the missionaries stood between us and the bullets of our 
enemies. Were the same question to be asked the same person or any other 
Hottentot now he might greatly enlarge the catalogue. At that period the 
Hottentots and free people of colour had no protection except at the missionary ' 
institutions; and even there, in spite of the efforts of the missionaries, they were 
subject to the most cruel oppressions from the local authorities of the colony.— 
ine condition of the Hottentots in general was much worse than that of the 
slaves. They were obliged to be in service ; the local authorities of the district 
in wnicti they resided, had their services at their disposal. They were a kind 
^perquisite of office; they might give them to whom they pleased; under the 
pretext of providing for their children, they could take them from their parents 
ana give them away to any one they chose for ten or 15 years. They could not 
3 ea V? an J pace at a distance from their master's premises without a. pass, 
ana not be liable to be apprehended and punished ; and they were liable to all 
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the degrading punishments to which the slaves were subjected, without any of 
those securities against cruel treatment which the slave has, in the interest his 
master has in him. From the struggle we have had to sustain, in our attempts 
to protect the Hottentots from the cruel oppressions to which they were exposed, 
the Hottentots, and indeed all the people of colour within the colony (the slaves 
excepted,) are now under the protection of the same laws with the other inha- 
bitants of the colony, whether Dutch or English. 

The missionary institutions belonging to the London Missionary Society 
within the colony are, — Caledon Institution, Pacaltsdorp, Hankey, Bethelsdorp 
and Theopolis. And what has been said of the change effected upon the Hot- 
tentots at Bethelsdorp, is applicable to all of them. Besides the missionary in- 
stitutions, we have missionaries for the white people and people of colour at the 
following towns— Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Uitenhage, Grahanrs Town, and 
Graaf Reinet. To the above enumeration we may add the new territory called 
the Kat River. But of this interesting settlement, and of the success of our la- 
bours among the people, I shall have occasion to speak more fully, when I come 
to speak of the importance of a Native Agency. To our missionary stations 
within the colony we must also add Komaggas and Steinkopff, on the western 
coast of Africa, near the mouth of the Orange or Great River. Of these two 
stations I shall have occasion to speak when I come to notice the principle on 
which missionary stations should be selected. Our missionary stations in Caf- 
fraria, on the eastern side of the colony, are Macoma's Kraal and Buffalo River. 
On the N. and N. E. side of the colony they are — the Bushman station on the 
Caledon River, Philippolis, Campbell, Griqua Town, and Kuruman, or Lat- 
takoo. The Griqua mission includes Philippolis, Campbell, and Griqua 
Town. 

Our missions among the Griquas present at this moment a scene of very deep 
interest. When Mr. Anderson began his mission among that people, they were 
in as bad a state as the Hottentots when Dr. Yanderkemp began his labours 
among them. He wandered about with them live years before he saw any fruit 
of his labours, or could prevail upon them to lay aside their wandering habits, 
and locate themselves in the country where they are now settled. Their history 
is a very interesting one, and full of instruction to missionaries and missionary 
societies: but I cannot do more than notice a single feature or two of it at pre- 
sent. This people may be about 4000 in number : they are governed by the 
chiefs of Campbell, of Philippolis, and of Griqua Town : they are situated on the 
northern bank of the Great River; their territory extends about 250 or 300 
miles in length by 140 miles in breadth; and they have under their protection 
and subject to them 5000 Korannas, 1000 Bushmen, and perhaps 25,000 Bechu- 
anas. The Korannas fear them, and acknowledge their superiority ; and the 
Bushmen and Bechuanas look to them for protection. The greater part of the 
Bechuanas who are living under their protection, are the Bechuanas who were 
plundered of their cattle by those people to whom I have already adverted, as hav- 
ing been excited to these deeds of mischief by the colonial traders and others, 
who have been in the habit of furnishing them with brandy, &c. in exchange 
for their stolen cattle. 

At the Missionary station at Philippolis these people (the Griquas) have 
35,000 sheep, 3,000 head of oxen, and 500 horses. On the last two Sabbaths I 
spent at that station, a place of worship that contains nearly 500 people was 
very well filled; the people were as well dressed as any country congregation I 
have seen within the colony; and there were 32 family wagons at the church 
doors. Andreas Waterboer, the chief of Griqua Town, is a very superior man ; 
he is truly pious and very active ; and the cause is in a very flourishing state at 
that station. Ever since the Griqua mission commenced, the Griquas have 
been the bulwark of the colony on the northern and north-eastern frontier : and 
they have saved the colonial government the expense of at least 500 soldiers - f 



they would have been obliged to employ them to protect that part of the colony, 
but for the Griquas. All the sensible part of the Boers acknowledge that they 
could not enjoy a sound night's sleep if it were not for the Griquas, who they 
consider as placed between them and danger. On my late journey I was empow- 
ered by the Griquas to solicit that their country should be taken within the co- 
lony. They have rendered the greatest services to the colony; they are at this 
moment of the greatest importance to the colony, as the peace and order of that 
part of the frontier is dependent upon them. They are willing to pay taxes like 
the other colonists, and to be subject to the laws of the colony as they are, on 
the ground that their lands are secured to them. Andyet I am sorry to say that 
the colonial government declines the proposal. There are many here that would 
rather destroy the people and take their country, than see them under colonial 
laws, and their country forming a part of the colony. It is not long since a pe- 
tition signed by 1800 Boers was sent to the colonial government, requesting the 
government to put them in possession of the Gnqua country about Philippolis. 
The Griqua country has as good a right to be considered a Christian country as 
the colony of the Cape of Good Hope; and we see here by the labours of our 
missionaries a new country brought within the pale of Christianity. In the 
success of the gospel and the efficacy of our schools among the Griquas, we see 
what we owe to Christianity ; and how the gospel spread in past ages over the 
nations of Europe. The Griquas at the commencement of our missions among 
them were as ignorant and defenceless as the Korannas, the Bushmen, and 
the Bechuanas around them, and under their protection, and such is the condition 
to which this handful of people have been raised by the elevating influence of 
Christian doctrine and Christian education, that while the people under their 
protection are perhaps five times their own number, their strength and courage and 
discipline is an occasion of jealousy with the colonists, while they are at the 
same time its defence along a frontier about 300 miles in extent. 

This statement will show you that we are not to estimate the success of the 
labours of our missionaries by the numbers that are received into Christian fel- 
lowship at our missionary stations. The principles upon which our missionaries 
go, in their admission of converts from among the heathen to the Lord's Table, 
exclude a large proportion from that ordinance that would be received under 
another system. There are not perhaps J 50 Griquas who are admitted to the 
Lord's Supper; and yet the whole of the people bearing that designation, to the 
amount of 4000, have renounced polygamy, bear the Christian name, and disco- 
ver an acquaintance with Christianity, and have generally speaking an out- 
ward conduct not less worthy of the Gospel of Christ than any portion of an 
English or Scotch peasantry of the same extent, in any of the most favoured 
parts of Scotland or England with which I am acquainted. 

Whatever may be said in favour of strictness in the admission of members to 
the Lord's Table in England or America, has with us a double weight. The 
heathen have scarcely any other method to enable them to judge of the nature 
of genuine religion, if the criterion which arises from the Christian character 
in those we receive as fellow Christians from among themselves, is taken from 
them. This is a standard they can appreciate and feel, if they are incapable of 
understanding or feeling any thing else that may be said to them on the 
subject. 

The great body of the Bechuanas in the Griqua country we have not yet 
been able to do much for : but something is doing for them at Griqua Town. 
About 16 of them have lately made a credible profession of the truth, and have 
been received into the church at that station. 

The Kuruman, or Lattakoo, is the only mission we have in what is properly 
speaking the Bechuana country. Mr. Moffat and his fellow labourers had to 
wait long for any appearance of fruit : but the Lord has been pleased of late 
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to bless their labours, and a church consisting of about 24 members has been re<* 
cently formed. The Kuruman is about 40 miles south of what is called Old 
Lattakoo, and about 8 or 9 miles from New Lattakoo, the place to which 
Mateebe removed for greater security from the invasion of the Mantatees. It 
was chosen on account of a fine stream of water, which the missionaries have 
by great labour turned to account, by employing it for the purpose of irrigating 
the valley through which it flows. By going to reside in this valley, the 
missionaries separated themselves in a measure from the great body of the 
tribe among whom they were labouring : but it was expected that the people 
would all follow them, and take up their residence beside them, when the ad- 
vantages of the situation should be seen. Owing to various causes, this expecta- 
tion has not been fully realized: but I consider the missionaries justified in 
what they did in this affair. Perhaps it might have been better, if like An- 
derson with the Griquas, they had remained with the chiefs and the body of 
the people, till the power of religion had been felt as it was among the Griquas, 
befoie they had decided on the commencement of the plan on which they acted. 

In accordance with your wishes I shall now attempt to give you a brief view 
of the Bechuana country, and of the country in general beyond the Colony, 
and the Griqua country; that you may be able to judge how far it may present 
to you an inviting field for your missionaries to assist us in cultivating. 

When Mr. Campbell visited Lattakoo and the country beyond it, he found 
the country, as far as he travelled, inhabited by 8 or 9 separate tribes bearing 
the general designation of Bechuanas. For any particulars as to the state 
of the Bechuanas at that period, I must refer you to Mr. Campbell's journals, 
including both tours. Till 1823 those tribes, speaking the same language 
and having the same customs, appear to have been possessors of the country 
they then inhabited, from a period so remote that they had no tradition among 
them of any other people having possessed the country before them. They had 
never had the Christian volume to expand their minds; and any knowledge 
they had of Divine things or of science was indigenous. The state of civili- 
zation among them accorded with the advantages and disadvantages of their 
situation, and had arrived at that pitch, beyond which it was impossible per- 
haps in their circumstances (supposing them to have remained shut out from 
the rest of the world as they then were) to carry it. On the south they had 
the Bushman country, the Korannas and the Great River, and the Griquas, 
between them and the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. On the West be- 
tween them and the coast by the great Calagary desert. On their northern 
boundary lies a great lake which they describe as unknown as to its extent, 
and having waves like the sea. And on the south and south-east lie the Zoo- 
lahs, a people we shall soon have, occasion to notice more particularly. To 
strangers this people were always remarked as kind and hospitable; the re- 
ception our missionaries have received from them gives a favourable view of 
their character: and the French Missionaries, Lemue, Rolland, and Pelissier, 
who lately went to settle among the Baharutsi, a tribe of Bechuanas who re- 
sided about 15 days journey south-east of Lattakoo, spoke of the prospect of 
their mission in very flattering terms. Respecting the vices and virtues of 
this people I cannot at present say much; but with the vices common to 
people in their circumstances they had many good points, which I cannot now 
dwell upon, in their general character. Like other nations or tribes in Africa 
they had their wars among themselves ; but their w T ars appear to have been 
carried on with very little bloodshed. In their battles they never came to 
close quarters; and in stealing cattle from each other, they depended more upon 
their dexterity in thieving than upon their courage in open conflict. In 1823 
the country of this people was invaded by a nation, who to the number of per- 
haps 80,000, was precipitated upon them en masse, and who bore down every 
thing before them, and moved onward till they were met by the Griquas be- 
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longing to our missionary station, by whom they were repelled and driven 
back. When this people first made their appearance in the Bechuana country, 
it was unknown from whence they proceeded: but we have since then become 
acquainted with their history, and we have found that they proceeded, not from 
the north, as was then supposed, but fromthesouth and southeast; and that when 
they came into the Bechuana country they were retreating before Dingaan, a 
powerful Zoolah Chief, who exercises his authority over the eastern coast of 
Africa from Port Natal to De la Goa Bay. 

The people called Zoolahs are subject to two powerful chiefs, Dingaan and 
Mosalekatsi. Chaka, the late brother of Dingaan, appears to have extended 
his authority over all the other chiefs of that people. — But on the death of 
Mosalekatsi's father, the young man by the advice of his counsellors threw off 
all allegiance to Chaka: and so far as I have been able to obtain information, 
the territory of Mosalekatsi appears to extend from behind De la Goa Bay, to 
the 23d or 22d degree of latitude, immediately behind the Portuguese territory 
in that quarter. The Zoolahs are originally from the same stock with the 
Bechuanas; they speak the same language, and have many of the same cus- 
toms ; but they resemble their brethren the Gaffers on the eastern frontier of the 
colony more than the tribes farther in the interior. Like the CafFers they go 
naked, and they are the most warlike and courageous people we have heard of 
in Africa in modern times. Mosalekatsi was visited by Mr. Moffat and Mr. 
Pellissier, and both speak of him as an extraordinary man. To an address the 
most mild and winning he unites great capacity for war, great ambition, and 
like many other ambitious conquerors, he shows none of that weakness which 
allows any feelings of compassion to come between him and the attainment of 
his object. His mode of government is as peculiar as any other feature in his 
character. His ambition is to be a great king, he has 32 African kings or 
chiefs under him. When he subdues a nation or tribe, he takes full possession 
of the country, and divides it among his warriors. The old people he generally 
destroys; the young he preserves for future service; the boys are sent to his 
cattle posts or military camps to be trained up for war: the girls he disposes of 
in a similar manner, to be kept as rewards to his young soldiers. Every acre 
of land, every head of cattle, and every man, woman, and child in the country 
are the property of the king. The young women go perfectly naked till they 
are given in marriage, no one can have a wife till the king is pleased to give 
him one; before marriage no intercourse is allowed between the sexes; to 
attempt the chastity of a young woman is to incur the penalty of death, and to 
be accused is to be found guilty. The young men are allowed to see the 
3 r oung women, but that is all ; and when they are exhibited to them before they 
go out to battle, they are reminded that those are the rewards that Mosalekatsi 
confers upon the brave. No young man can have a wife from the king till he 
has distinguished himself in battle ; and when he receives a wife from the hand 
of the king, he has cattle and land allowed him with her as her dowry. 
Every subsequent display of courage in battle is rewarded with an additional 
wife, and an addition of cattle. With some little variation the same practice is 
said to obtain among the Zoolahs under Dingaan. Whether the Zoolahs have 
improved upon the Mahomedan paradise, or whether Mahomed borrowed his 
idea on that subject from the ancestors of the Zoolahs, it may be difficult to 
determine, but the Zoolah chiefs, particularly Mosalekatsi, exhibit the system 
in greater perfection than it was in the mind or the power of Mahomed to show 
its workings. The false prophet promised his followers their paradise beyond 
the grave, but Mosalekatsi holds it up to them as a reward which they are to en- 
joy in the present life. To the most powerful motive that any tyrant could place 
before the human mind in the embruted state of human nature as it is found 
without religion, Mosalekatsi adds another, as terrible by its restraining, as the 
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one we have noticed is in its impelling force. He allows none of his soldiers 
to desert his post, he must conquer or die. 

Last year the soldiers of this tyrant invaded the Bechuana country ; and the 
unwariike Bechuanas fell before them like sheep under the knife of the butcher. 
The whole of the Bechuana has been desolated as far as Lattakoo, which is 
yet untouched ; and the people of Mosalekatsi possess the country. When I 
arrived at Lattakoo on my late journey, I found the people, subjects of Mahuri, 
and the remains of the Barolongs and the Baharutsi, who had escaped the slaugh- 
ter of Mosalekatsi' s bands, in the most distressing situation. The remains of the 
destroyed trib'es were suffering by famine, and the whole of the people were (to 
use their own expression) "like dead men," from an apprehension that they 
might be visited by Mosalekatsi and destroyed the next hour, as the other 
Bechuana tribes had been. I had intended to visit Mosalekatsi: but although 
I had no apprehension as to my own personal safety, I could not be sure that 
my journey would protect the helpless thousands around me, who were looking 
to me for assistance, as if I had had an army at my command. After con- 
sulting with the chiefs and the French missionaries, who had retreated to this 
place on the approach of Mosalekatsi, I returned to Griqua Town, accom- 
panied by Mr. Lemue, and followed by the chief Mahuri, to consult with 
Waterboer, the chief of Griqua Town, about the means of preserving what re- 
mained of this people. The plan formed was, that they should all fall back 
to the number of perhaps 20,000, on the territory of Waterboer, that he might 
be able to throw his shield over them, should they be attacked by Mosalekatsi. 

If any one is disposed to ask — What has Christianity done for Europe? or 
what will it do for the native tribes of Africa? we refer such an inquirer to 
the spectacle now before us. Before the Griquas embraced Christianity, they 
were as helpless as the Bechuanas; and such is the difference now between the 
Griquas and the Bechuanas, that we see perhaps 30,000 Bechuanas looking up 
to the Christian chief of Griqua Town, who cannot perhaps muster more than 
200 horsemen, as their sole dependence and their only safeguard against the 
overwhelming and ferocious band of Mosalekatsi. 

It is an interesting fact, that not only are the Korannas and Caffers and Be- 
chuanas in the country around the Colony desirous of having missionaries 
with them, but even Dingaan and Mosalekatsi unite in expressing the same de- 
sire ; and we have not the slightest reason to suspect that missionaries would be 
less safe with them than among the other more peaceable tribes around us. 

The Societies now in operation in South Africa, cannot do any thing 
efficiently for these two powerful Chiefs and their people. And on this ground 
should the churches of America think of assisting us in South Africa, I would 
strongly recommend that they should send a mission to them. The country oc- 
cupied by Dingaan, which stretches from the neighbourhood of De la Goa Bay 
to Port Natal, presents a noble field for missionary labour, and in many respects 
I deserving the preference to any other field of labour connected with the south- 
ern portion of the African continent. From the fertility of the land, and the 
contiguity of Port Natal and De la Goa Bay, the labours of efficient missiona- 
ries in that country might in course of time give rise to a civilized community, 
which might, be of the greatest importance to the eastern shores of this continent. 

Some years ago some adventurers from the eastern part of the colony, visited 
Port Natal with a view to establish themselves there. With this view they ob- 
tained permission from Dingaan to locate themselves there ; but the settlement 
has not yet obtained the sanction of the British Government; and as it has been 
hitherto conducted, it is more likely to deteriorate than to improve the natives. 
The greatest difficulty which missionaries would in all probability have to en- 
counter, would be from the vices of that settlement. Those difficulties do not, 
however, present a sufficient barrier todiscourageyour missionaries fromengaging 
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In this undertaking". American ships sometimes touch at Port Natal ; and atiy 
ship passing to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope might easily land them 
there. Whatever views the few English at that place might entertain of the 
object of the missionaries, they would not offer them any violence ; and if they 
could not do them any good, they might pass on from them to the chief, who 
would at once receive them. Dingaan is acquainted with the power and cha- 
racter of the American nation. Not long since an American captain made him 
a present of an article and he sent it to the English settlers, asking them if the 
English could make him as handsome a present. There is now a communica- 
tion by land between this colony and Port Natal, but should any of your churches 
think of sending missionaries there, I would recommend in preference that they 
should go immediately there by water. If you resolve upon a mission to that 
country, the sooner it is undertaken the better. 

To give you any estimate of the population of this country I find very diffi- 
cult. The Colony of the Cape of Good Hope is very thinly peopled. A great 
part of it is covered with mountains and barren plains ; but the taste of the 
people for grazing farms has contributed more than any other disadvantage it 
labours under, to keep the people at a distance from each other. And so long 
as they are allowed to spread themselves, taking possession of the territories be- 
yond them, when more grazing farms are required for their children, this evil 
will not soon be remedied. This system has been attended with the most bane- 
ful effects to the natives. Deprived of their country and of the means of sub- 
sistence by the encroaching spirit of the colonists, offences on their part were 
unavoidable, and those offences have been too frequently followed by extermina- 
tion; and now immediately beyond the borders of our colony little remains but j 
what our missions have preserved. The Commando System pursued on our ' 
frontiers is perhaps the worst system imaginable, and must while it is persisted \ 
in, render the countries around our colony deserts. This great abuse is one of: 
the evils I hope to see remedied by our Reformed Parliament. 

Those parts of eastern Africa nearest the coast are the most fruitful, and the , 
most thickly peopled. Our European colonies have a fatal influence on the po- 
pulation in their immediate neighbourhood, This is in a great measure where 
the people are not saved by the labour of the missionaries, the inevitable conse- 
quence of the introduction of brandy, guns, and gunpowder among them. In, 
my late journey into the interior I was made acquainted with the names of se- \ 
veral traders, who are in the habit of carrying these articles to the native tribes, 
and of exchanging them for the cattle they had sent them out to steal from the I 
more defenceless tribes farther in the interior. The Government declares those j 
articles to be contraband ; but as no means have hitherto been employed to make] 
examples of the offenders, the law is a dead letter. This is another evil, which 
it is to be hoped will be cured by our Reformed Parliament. I need scarcely 1 
mention the slave trade as another cause of the thinness of the population.} 
Mosalekatsi has never himself traded in slaves, but the constant wars in which j 
he has been engaged with the slave-traders on the coast may account for the! 
ferocity of his people, and their superiority in war over the tribes they have 
lately subdued. The country of the Zoolahs is the most thickly peopled of any 
of the countries with which we are acquainted in South Africa. 

The Bechuanas have o( late years suffered more from famine than from any 
other cause. Being wholly dependent upon their cattle, when they have been 
robbed of them they have no alternative but to rob others, or die of hunger, and 
many of them die in this way. — One of the chief arguments we have heard 
urged in defence of polygamy has been, that it is favourable to population. Yet 
such is the fact, that the increase in Africa is much greater where the law 
allows one wife only, than it is where polygamy obtains. The prevalence oi 
polygamy and the number of children that die in infancy from neglect and 
want of proper nourishment, must be allowed to have a considerable share in 
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the scantiness of the population in many of the districts on this continent. If 
Commodore Owen's opinion is correct, (and no man had ever better opportuni- 
ties or was better qualified for forming an opinion on the subject,) that there are 
80,000 slaves transported every year from the eastern and western coasts of Afri- 
ca, and that 4 or 5 perish for every individual that is shipped on board the slave 
vessels, the loss of human beings to Africa by that infernal traffic, must be sen- 
sibly felt in keeping" the population, particularly in those parts of the continent 
wrfere it is most actively carried on, at a low standard. But those that are 
killed and captured by this traffic, are nothing in comparison of those barriers 
that are thrown in the way of the increase of the population, by the state of 
society which it occasions over the whole continent, and the numbers that 
perish by the famines it occasions. There is no part of this continent free from 
the baneful effects of this traffic. It penetrates from shore to shore to the very 
centre of Africa, dashing to pieces every fragment of society, before those frag- 
ments can have time to unite into any thing like a regular government. Most 
of the famines which sweep off so many of the inhabitants of Africa arise 
from this cause. People will never cultivate the ground to great advantage, 
where they have little chance of reaping a harvest. And as the slave-traders 
seize the cattle as well as the people of the tribes they conquer, the desolation 
occasioned by the capture of the former must be greater than that which arises 
from the latter. For one who may perish immediately in those conflicts to 
which the slave-trade gives rise, many perish by the attempts of the plundered 
tribes to supply themselves with cattle for those they have lost, and that indif- 
ference to human life and that state of universal disorder, which it is the tend- 
ency of the system to generate. 

In discussing the merits of Africa as a missionary field, we must before quit- 
ting this subject say something respecting the other parts of this continent on 
which you ask my opinion. 

I say nothing of the advantages America may gain from the new colony of 
Liberia, or of the advantages the people of colour may gain from becoming citi- 
zens of this new country. 1 leave such questions to be settled by the citizens 
of the United States, who are by their local knowledge better qualified than I 
am to decide them. But so far as our plans for the future improvement of 
Africa are concerned, I regard this settlement as full of promise to this unhap- 
py continent. Half a dozen such colonies, conducted on christian principles, 
might be the means under the divine blessing, of regenerating this degraded 
quarter of the globe. Every prospective measure for the improvement of Africa 
must have in it the seminal principles of good government ; and no better plan 
can be devised for laying the foundations of Christian governments than that 
which this new settlement presents. Properly conducted your new colony 
may become an extensive empire, which may be the means of shedding the 
blessings of civilization and peace over a vast portion of this divided and dis- 
tracted continent. From some hints 1 have seen in some of the English papers, 
I perceive that you will have some difficulties to encounter in the prosecution 
of your present plan. It is the fate of every good plan for the melioration of 
the human race to be opposed, particularly at its commencement ; and the viru* 
lence of the opposition is generally in proportion to the excellence of the plan 
proposed. But we have this to encourage us in our endeavours to persevere in 
the pursuit of a good object that it must in the end triumph. I cannot for- a 
^moment suppose that ever America will force the poor people of colour to go to 
jLiberia. Such a mode of proceeding would neither accord with the liberties or 
jgood sense of your countrymen. And if every slave proprietor in the United 
•States offer to make his slaves free, and the slaves are willing to accept their 
freedom on the condition' that they will exchange America for Liberia, I can 
jsee nothing in such an arrangement to excite or nourish a spirit of hostility 
against your new settlement. Care should be taken, however, that the slaves 
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liberated on this principle should not be the worst slaves on an establishment, or 
slaves of bad character. If your new settlement should ever come to be 
crowded with persons of such a description, disorder, despotism, and ruin must 
follow, or at least must be in danger of following. As I do not see any Ame- 
rican publications at the Cape of Good Hope, and as all the information I have 
of what is doing on your side of the water, is from the scanty notices of Ame- 
rican affairs I can glean from the English papers, what I say on this subject is 
to be understood as spoken under correction. But with the information I have 
I would suggest, whether it would not be well to give the whole of the under- 
taking a religious character, and to invite the religious and benevolent portion 
of the black people to unite in it for the purpose of evangelizing and civilizing 
Africa. If your new settlement is to be so conducted as to answer the expecta- 
tions to which it has given rise, the Committee or Board which may have the 
management of its affairs must keep in operation an efficient gospel ministry, 
and an efficient system of education. The natives immediately around the 
new settlement should be at once supplied with missionaries. Missionary sta- 
tions should be formed at convenient distances from each other, so as to admit 
of a communication between them. And with a faithful and able missionary 
at each station you should have schoolmasters and mechanics, with all the ap- 
paratus necessary for the attainment of the object you propose. In this way 
you may evangelize and civilize one circle after another, till you have brought 
a vast portion of the African continent within the pale of the Christian church 
and the civilized world. This is what we are doing in South Africa, and; 
would soon be able to do to a great extent, were not the generality of our white 
people more partial to the old system of seizing the country and then the pro- 
perty of the people, and then the people themselves for their own use, than they 
are to any plan which has for its object the destruction of caste, and the eleva- 
tion of the aborigines of the country to an equal participation with themselves 
in the blessings of liberty and civilization. 

I have read with attention the travels of Captain Clapperton and the journals 
of the Landers. They have made an important discovery, and it is upon that 
discovery that their friends must be content to rest their claims to public grati- 
tude. It would be unjust and cruel to decide their merits by the composition 
of their journals. They did not go to Africa to write books, but to discover the 
Niger, and in that they have succeeded. Allowing them then that high merit 
to which they are entitled, I shall not be blamed for undue severity, if I find 
fault with some of their sentiments. They were evidently very deficient in the 
talents necessary to enable them to give a correct view of the state of society 
in those places they visited. One feels grieved at the charges of idleness, &e. 
&c. which they bring against a people who have not, according to their own 
account, a single motive to industry, beyond what was necessary to supply their 
present wants. It would be highly absurd to expect industry among a people, 
or indeed any thing but indolence and listlessness among a people, who had been 
so long under the withering curse of the Slave Trade, and who might be plun- 
dered or murdered with impunity by any wretches who bore the livery of their 
Chiefs, or those who held them in subjection. 

Missionaries will have two difficulties to encounter in this country, the demo* 
ralized state of the people, and the zeal of the Mahomedans among them. In 
an incidental manner our travellers have furnished us with facts, the importance 
of which they did not seem to be aware of, which clearly show that the Apos* 
ties of the Koran are numerous and indefatigable on the banks of the Niger. 
There is a something in the doctrines of the Koran exceedingly favourable to 
the dominion of its votaries in such a country as Africa. They raise tin 
savage to the condition of the barbarian ; but as there is nothing in them tc 
raise them above a semi-barbarous state of society, and there is something in 
them to prevent a higher rise in the scale of civilization, a Christian community 
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in the centre of Africa, keeping up a constant communication with America, 
would soon gain the ascendency in that quarter. Could you plant another co- 
lony like that of Liberia on the banks of the Niger, it might be the means of 
rolling back the tide of Mahomedanism which appears to have set in with so 
strong a current from the north, and of establishing a Christian state in the 
centre of Africa. If this is impracticable, a mission may be undertaken on or- 
dinary principles ; but the conducting of it should not be left to ordinary men ; 
and those who are to engage in it should go forth in numbers, and with resour- 
ces at their command, from which a great impression might be soon expected, 
A solitary individual may do much among a reading people, and who hold 
many principles in common with himself, to which he can appeal in his ad- 
dresses to their understandings and to their hearts. But in such a country as 
Africa we must concentrate our strength, and keep firm possession of every 
inch we have gained, and make use of the resources we may be able to raise 
upon it for the further extension of our conquests. It was long a prevalent no- 
tion in England, that we might plant missionaries in Africa as a man may in 
the fertile lands of the United States plant acorns, and leave them to the rain 
and to the climate to spread themselves into forests. But our experience has 
shown the folly of that notion, and taught us if we would succeed in our object, 
that a more expensive and laborious system of cultivation is necessary. Like 
the trees of the field, the greatest difficulty is in rearing the first plantation ; 
and when that has risen to a sufficient height to afford shelter, every new seed 
or young sapling should be planted within the range of its protection. 

In making choice of a situation for a missionary station, a country that 
would repay the cultivator of the soil, and having if possible a water communi- 
cation with the rest of the world, is to be preferred to an inland desert. The in- 
habitants of the rock and the dwellers in the wilderness are not to be forgotten, 
as the one are to shout for joy at the glad tidings of the gospel, and the other 
to bow down before the Saviour of men. But the most crowded parts of Afri- 
ca are first entitled to our attention, and our object in following the other should 
be to induce them to exchange their wandering habits and their barren soil, to 
locate themselves on spots of the earth where they can cultivate the soil, and 
enjoy in Christian communities the social blessings of Christianity and civiliza- 
tion. The desert is unfavourable to the fruits of Christianity : and after repeated 
trials we have found that they never can be brought to perfection, or cultivated 
to any extent, unless they are literally planted by rivers of water, where they 
may rise into families and tribes. The ark of the Lord was carried into the 
wilderness : but it would not have remained long with Israel if the people had 
been allowed to choose the wilderness as their final abode. 

The civilization of the people among whom we labour in Africa is not our 
highest object ; but that object never can be secured and rendered permanent 
among fhem without their civilization. Civilization is to the Christian religion 
what the body is to the soul ; and the body must be prepared and cared for, if 
the spirit is to be retained upon earth. The blessings of civilization are a few 
of the blessings which the Christian religion scatters in her progress to immor- 
tality; but they are to be cherished for her own sake as well as for ours, as they 
are necessary to perpetuate her reign and extend her conquests. 

Because multitudes in England and America have lost their religion, to which 
they are indebted for their civilization, many pious people make light of civiliza- 
tion as connected with the labours of missionaries: but it should never be lost 
eight of that if men may retain their civilization after they have lost their reli- 
gion, that there can be no religion in such a country as this without civiliza- 
tion; and that it can have no permanent abode among us, if that civilization 
does not shoot up into regular and good government. 

The importance of education, and particularly of early education, begins only 
to be felt by many of our missionaries. The preaching of the gospel is the great 
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agency ordained by God for the conversion of the world ; and it must precede 
and accompany every other agency that has this object in view. In the firs) 
age of the church, and more particulaily in the first part of that age, the preach- 
ing of those employed in this part of the ministry, and the conversation and ex- 
ample of the primitive Christians were the means, I may say the only means, 
which could be employed to evangelize the world. The instruction of the rising 
generation was however of such obvious importance, that it never could have 
been for a moment overlooked in Christian families ; and while the parents were 
engaged in training up their children like young Timothy, who was taught to 
read the Holy Scriptures from a child, the Pastors and Elders of the primitive 
churches appear at an early period to have cared for the lambs of their flocks. 
How far the general education of the people around .them was then a subject of 
deep interest with the churches of Christ, we are not informed : but as the boui"H 
daries of the churches were enlarged, and many were added to them who could 
not themselves read, and for that reason could not teach their children, provision 
was made by the churches for their instruction. When civil governments arose, 
professedly Christian, so long as they manifested any thing of the spirit of 
Christianity, more or less was done to furnish the poor with the means of instruct 
tion. 

I shall here confine myself to one aspect of the subject — the importance o| 
raising up in savage or barbarous countries, with the least delay that is possi- 
ble, a Native Agency. 

You may as well think of supplying all the continent of Africa with bread 
or corn from Europe, as to supply it with teachers and the means of instruction 
from Europe. The seed-corn may be furnished ; but it never can become gene- 
ral, unless it shakes, and stocks the country to which the first handfuls are car- 
ried. This great object has hitherto been too much neglected in missionary 
work. The work of God in the conversion of the world has never been carried 
on to any extent without a native agency; and that work has always prospered 
in proportion as that agency has been numerous and effective. The Apostle^ 
preached the gospel within the pale of the civilized world, ordained Bishops and 
Elders in every city in which churches had been formed, and left the newly ap- 
pointed office-bearers to carry on and extend the work of God, while they em- 
ployed themselves in preaching the gospel in the regions beyond them. — ■ 
Even at the period of the reformation, the reformers could have done nothing* 
without the sympathies of the people, and without a native agency. In coun- 
tries which have been civilized by Christianity, agents are easily found in a 
great measure prepared, and what is wanting is easily supplied. But in savage 
and barbarous countries, we can only look for a native agency by the general 
education of the people. I say general education ; for we have found by expe- 
rience that we must raise the community itself to a certain level, before such an 
agency can be found as will prove to be of any efficiency in the general spread: 
of the gospel. When the power of religion is first felt in its quickening influ- 
ence at a missionary station, the change is so marked, that the individuals thuS| 
awakened are -frequently the means of communicating what they have felt to) 
others; but in persons of this description there is so much ignorance mixed withj 
their new light, so much of the old leaven remaining, and the fancy is so much! 
more powerful than the judgment, that they constantly stand in need of their! 
teachers to watch over them ; and few of them indeed can be appointed as au-i 
thorized teachers of others. | 

To raise such a community or people in the state I have described by educa-j 
tion, the work, should be begun as soon as possible. If the children of parents in 
such a state of society are not put under instruction till they are 7, 8, or 9 years 
of age, after all the education which can be given them they will differ very lit- 
tle from their parents. Conducting our schools on this plan, generation after 
generation will pass away under the most discouraging circumstances to the 
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rdinary observer. In 1819 education had made little progress among the Hot- 
entQts. Something had been done, but nothing in proportion to what might 
lave been expected, or that could be turned to any account; and many engaged 
a the missionary work assured me that I should never be able to raise up a na- 
ive agency to assist us in the work among the Hottentots. Such a prophecy 
tnder such circumstances could not fail to insure its own accomplishment ; for I 
lave invariably found where a missionary despairs of improving the condition of 
he natives, he as invariably fails to effect the object. But we had at that time 
in example of a native boy at Paealtsdorp conducting a small school to my sa- 
isfaction : and it was evident to me that there was no solid ground for the objec- 
ion: and that if we failed in this object, our labour would prove in vain in the 
snd. The schools then at Bethelsdorp and Theopolis were in a very low state. 
The parents felt no interest in the education of their children; the attendance 
vasvery irregular; indolent habits had been contracted before the scholars 
vame under instruction; and it was difficult to say from the appearance of the 
chools, whether the children or the masters found their books the most irksome. 
?rom the want of labourers, and other business of paramount importance upon 
ny hands, nothing could be done to improve the schools till 1821. Frorri that 
>eriod, through the means which were adopted, the schools were better attended, 
jnd a degree of life and animation was thrown into them, which encouraged our 
lopes. About this period my arduous conflict with the local authorities and 
he colonial government commenced; and the attention of the missionaries was 
withdrawn from the schools, being almost entirely occupied in correspondence 
rith the constituted authorities of the colony, and executing their commands ; 
irhich were often multiplied with no other apparent view but to annoy them and 
rive them from their stations. During that struggle the importance of the 
chools was not, however, lost sight of, but owing to various causes I need not 
numerate, much less was done than 1 wished to see effected. 

As an illustration of the principle I have laid down, I shall give you a brief 
ccount of the state of things now at the Kat River settlement, on the borders 
f Caffraria. This settlement was begun in 1829. It was in that year that the 
Jaffers were expelled from it ; and the peopling of it with Hottentots appears to 
ave been an after thought. The plan w T as suggested to the colonial govern- 
lent by Captain Stockenstrom, the Commissioner General on the frontier dis- 
dct; and it was urged by that gentleman on sound political views, which were 
cceded to by the colonial government. When the plan was arranged and 
greed to, the Commissioner General visited Bethelsdorp and Theopolis, two of 
ur missionary stations; and by his persuasion 144 families, including the most 
espectable families at those institutions, went to settle in this new territory. — 
?he plan was, to settle the Hottentots in small villages, and to give them a pro- 
erty in the soil. The families from our institutions were soon joined by others 
fhohad never been at any missionary institution, and of this latter class there 
re now between 3 and 4000 in the district. I visited this people early in 1830, 
nd I then viewed with pleasing surprise their industry, the spirit of hope by 
/hichthey were actuated, their anxiety for a religious teacher, and their deter- 
mination to have education for their children. One woman 1 found surrounded 
/ith 50 children, in a place where they were literally wedged together, so that 
ne could not move without disturbing the whole mass; and with the leaves of 
. New Testament, which were all the lessons she had to set before them. At 
11 the other locations where I found Hottentots from our institutions, 1 found the 
ame desire for the instruction of the rising generation. But it was not till Mr. 
Lead (who is now the missionary settled in that district) went among the peo- 
le, that we could do any thing efficiently to aid them in the desire manifested 
y them for their own improvement and the improvement of their children. On 
ly late visit to that district in 1832, the expectation excited by what I saw in 
830 was in every respect more than realized. The exertions the people had 
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madfe to lead out the water, of which they have an excellent supply, for the pu- 
pose of irrigation, the lands they had brought under cultivation, the houses the; 
had erected, and the decent clothing in which they appeared, with the improve 
ment I remarked in their habits of thinking, in their address, and in the sell 
respect they discovered — evinced a general improvement that afforded me th 
most exquisite pleasure. At Philipton, the location at which the missionar 
resided, there was an infant school, very ably conducted, and a sewing school 
by the Miss Reads, and a school on the British system taught by a Hottento 
boy, including both together about 140 children. At one location where th 
whole of the party had been Bushmen, and were in a state of nature whei 
they settled in the district, I found a Hottentot schoolmaster who belonged tc 
Bethelsdorp, and a Christian people. This man was introduced among then 
by Mr. Read ; he had been the means of bringing most of the old people to th< 
knowledge of the truth ; he kept Divine service among them, except on the firs 
sabbath of the month, when all that could travel so far went to Philipton to th< 
Lord's Supper; and he had a day school in a flourishing condition. On thi 
visit I established several infant schools, which are conducted by young peopl- 
formerly at the missionary stations, and who have been instructed in the infan 
system by the Miss Reads. The people have plenty of food, and it is surprising 
to see how well they are clothed ; but they have not yet money in general, an« 
cannot therefore do every thing they wish to do. The plan I adopted in estab 
lishing schools among them was as follows: — The people furnish the teacher 
with land and plough, and sow and reap it for them, or they supply them witl 
food: and I allow each teacher Is. 6d. or 2s. a week, to purchase clothing fo 
them. On this principle eight schools were established in the district on mj 
last visit to it. The economy and the means by which we are enabled upoi 
this system to multiply the means of instruction, are too obvious to require fur; 
ther illustration. Many of these native teachers fill their spheres of labou 
with as much efficiency as many persons we get from Europe might do, ane 
we can with the salary of one European teacher employ 20 or 30 such teachers 
Besides the number of such teachers that we can employ instead of one, w 
have no expense of out-fit, passage money, and their widows and orphans ar< 
no charge to the society. Looking at the scenes this district presents, and par 
ticularly at the schools, with the pleasure they were calculated to inspire, m* 
pleasure was not without some regret. Had I been warmly supported in m; 
views 7 or 8 years ago, and had I met with that cooperation I wished for 
instead of 8 or 9 schools conducted on this principle, we should have had ^vi 
times the number. 

The religious aspect of the district was not less encouraging than the thirs 
of the people for the education of their children. The public ordinances o 
the Gospel are on the Sabbath well attended. The Rev. W. Thomson ant 
Rev. J. Read are the ministers of the district, and they hold service at tw« 
different locations apart from each other. The sabbaths I was at Philiptof 
the congregations might be about 1000 people, and f do not know that ever , 
was more affected than on seeing this people on the sabbath morning coming 
from the different locations in groups, well dressed, and in the most decent an< 
orderly manner, at the sound of the church bell. In conversing with the peopl 
the leading feature of their piety appeared to be gratitude to God, which was ofte* 
manifested by tears, when they contrasted their former bondage and wretched nes 
with their present prosperous condition. To enter into their feelings, and to ford 
a proper estimate of what has been done for them by the instrumentality of th 
missionaries, it was necessary to keep in mind what they were before the mission 
ariescame among them. We now compare all we see among them with nothing 
When our missions commenced among those people, they were in a conditio! 
much worse than that of common slavery; they w r ere without any religion; 
without morals; without one yard of cotton or woollen cloths, and 1 may sa^ 
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naked, without property, living in licentiousness and drunkenness, and without 
any desires excepting such as terminated on beastly gratifications. 

The morality of this district cannot be omitted in our present estimate; and 
to illustrate this it is necessary only to say, that they have a magistrate of their 
own nation, and there has not one offence occurred in the district that it has 
been necessary to bring before the circuit court of justice. 

To illustrate the importance of a Native Agency, it is necessary only to say 
that the work of God among the people and in the schools is carried on chiefly 
by the people who were from Bethelsdorp and Theopolis. They are the leaven 
which is leavening the whole lump. At each of the locations where these 
people are placed they are active in schools, and in bringing others under the 
means of grace. From the church at Philipton several of the office-bearers 
and other gifted individuals visit on the sabbath the distant locations, and 
many of them preach, perhaps with much more effect to their own countrymen 
than persons of superior education would do, and who from the nature of their 
very education, and their ignorance of the customs and modes of thinking 
among the people, might not have the same access to their understandings and 
their hearts. 

While education of the people as a whole is pursued as of paramount import- 
ance, the Christian minister is not to allow himself to sink into the mere 
schoolmaster. Those who are advanced beyond childhood, and who may 
never be taught to read, are to be objects of his Christian solicitude, and are to 
be brought under the influence of Christian principles for their own sakes, and 
for the influence they have over the rising generation. And it is by the oral 
instruction of the missionaries, any reasonable hope can be entertained of bring- 
ing them within the pale of the Christian church. The instructions given to 
them need not occupy much of the missionary's time in the usual mode in 
civilized countries of preparing sermons and addresses for them. Provided he 
can speak to them in their own language, the simpler, the shorter, and the 
more familiar his addresses are, the more effective they will be. Conversation 
and a conversational mode of preaching, is the best suited for their condition: 
and the missionaries who have followed this plan have been the most successful. 

In raising up and keeping in operation an effective agency, the public mi- 
nistrations of the word of God are necessary. When religion has made some 
progress among a savage or barbarous people, it is under the public administra- 
tion of the word of God they receive those elevated sentiments and accessions 
of Christian zeal, which exercise their benevolence to their fellow men, and pre- 
serve alive in their minds those spiritual energies which carry them forward in 
the exercises and labours of Christian love. The efficient ministry of the gos- 
pel in public, and in the social meetings of the people is like the action of the 
hiart to the human body, it is from it, that health and life are diffused over the 
whole body. But the missionary will do very little good who considers his 
duty at an end when he has done preaching to the people. It is not enough 
for him to say : I have preached the gospel to the people : I have' set before 
them the words of life and death : I have told them what to shun and what 
to practice. He must ascertain whether the gospel is received, whether tjie 
evils against which he has warned them have been shunned, and whether the 
duties he has enjoined upon them have been put in practice. He may not im- 
mediately see the signs of conversion, and in many cases he may have to wait 
long for them. But there is a diversity of means besides preachings that he 
must employ in his work ; to all these he must be attentive, and into all these 
he must be constantly breathing a spirit of life. In training up an effective 
agency, the gifts and graces of the different members must be called forth into 
exercise, and it is when they are thus employed that he fits them for being use- 
ful, to each otfyer ; and it is from those that make the greatest improvement that 
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he is to select individuals for special purposes. An efficient agency will be 
looked for in vain, if suitable means are not thus employed to secure it. 

By the blessing of God upon the ordinary means employed to evangelize 
the heathen, men who have never been taught to read may be very useful in 
the church, and to those around them; but without the education of the rising 
generation this kind of agency can never be extensively useful : teachers cannot 
be raised up to continue the work of God in a heathen country: and after all 
the money which may have been expended upon them, the cause is in danger 
of perishing, and in such places it may ultimately die away. From what has 
been said, one thing is clear, that to carry on and extend the missionary work 
we must have Native Agency ; and that to procure that agency the work of 
education among the heathen cannot be begun too soon, nor carried on too ex- 
tensively. 

We come now to the importance of Infant Schools. If Miss Hamilton's 
opinion is correct, (and I fully agree with her in it,) that, generally speaking, 
the character is formed by the time a child is seven years of age, the propriety 
of beginning education at an earlier period than what has been customary, 
particularly among the heathen, is obvious. Dr. Vanderkemp, remarking the 
debilitating effect of the manners and conversations of the parents upon the 
minds of the children, had his mind for some years before his death occupied 
with the plan of an Orphan Asylum. The scheme miscarried for want of 
sufficient funds, and that sympathy with it in England necessary to raise them. 
This is not to be regretted ; as it never could have been carried to that extent 
which would have answered his expectations. 

The Infant School system at our missionary Institutions supplies this deside- 
ratum in a manner so complete that it scarcely leaves any thing to be wished 
for. There is in the system a power of expansion which has no narrower 
limits than the ignorance and incapacity of its conductors. Even if the chil- 
dren are left to live with their parents, before they even are capable of being 
injured by the parents, it brings their minds under a new influence which shields 
them from harm ; and while it calls forth and invigorates their intellectual pow- 
ers, it sheds a softening and subduing influence over their dispositions and man- 
ners, and impresses upon the heart at the most favourable season those religious 
and moral lessons, which it is to be hoped will grow with their growth, and by 
this means give rise to a state of improvement in one generation, which it would 
require many generations to accomplish on the old system. I am not now 
theorizing on this subject without data. Short as the time has been that our 
Infant Schools have been in operation, the effects they have already produced, 
justify all that we anticipate from them. The children at our Infant Schools 
are remarked by every stranger for the gentleness of their manners, the intelli- 
gence which beams in their countenances, the delight they take in their schoal 
exercises, as exhibiting a contrast to their elders in the upper schools. They 
keep always by themselves; they can scarcely be brought to associate with the 
other children ; they are even when at play out of doors engaged in their school 
exercises ; at the same time children of three and four years of age are making 
more rapid progress in acquiring their letters, than boys and girls of nine and 
ten years of age do in the other schools. While with their parents their minds 
are so filled with their school exercises, that instead of listening to their pa- 
rents they become their teachers. And while the pleasure they have in these 
schools draws them to them, (a matter of great importance among the heathen, 
the reluctance of the children to attend the schools being one of the greatest 
discouragements the missionaries have to contend against,) the happy effect 
these schools have upon the minds and tempers of the children, secures the 
ready co-operation of the parents, who (as is customary among savages or bar- 
barians,) seldom cross the inclinations of their children. It is a singular fact, 
and it does not say much for the superiority of the white man, that the system 
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is much more cordially received, and much more highly appreciated by the 
Hottentots and other people of colour in this colony, than it is by the generality 
of the ruling class, and it has not been without a mixture of strong emotions, 
that I have often contrasted the enthusiastic feelings of the one, with the in- 
difference of the other. We have no difficulty in introducing Infant Schools 
among any of the tribes of South Africa. Wherever they have been intro- 
duced they have been regarded by the natives as presenth g the most attractive 
scenes; fathers and mothers, often crowd about the wi *dows of our Infant 
Schools to hear and observe the children ; and when the little things have been 
repeating that lesson, — u We love our sisters and brothers — we love our fathers 
and mothers," &c. I have often seen them turn away their heads to hide their 
tears. 

My sentiments relating to the relative importance of the ministration of the 
word of God and the education of the rising generation, have been so distinctly 
expressed that I hope they cannot be mistaken. I do not place them in oppo- 
sition to each other ; and if I have enlarged more upon the importance of eady 
education than upon the importance of preaching to the people, it is because 
too many good people, and too many missionaries regard the latter as every 
thing, and the former as of little importance; and because the duties of the one 
are more agreeable to the fancy, to the indolence, and to the vanity of the hu- 
man mind, than the other. All men love to work upon large masses, and wish 
to see every thing done by mere speaking ; but we have as yet found out no 
royal road to the result we labour to effect. The gospel never can have a per- 
manent footing in a barbarous country, unless education and civilization go 
hand in hand with our religious instructions. On any other principle we may 
labour for centuries without getting a step nearer our object — the conversion of 
the world to God — than that which may have been attained in the first 10 or 
12 years of our missions. And if your missionaries go to labour in any part of 
Africa with different views than those I have expressed, and persist in their 
error, they will probably die closing their days in regretting their mistake. 

Long as this communication already is, I cannot conclude it without advert- 
ing to another most important feature of the subject, which has hitherto been 
too much overlooked in England — the qualifications necessary in missionaries 
designed for Africa. Down to a very late period, and even now, this error is 
very common among religious people in England, that missionaries unfit for 
India and other places, will do very well for Africa. To this pare of the sub- 
ject I cannot at present do justice, but 1 cannot avoid calling your attention to 
it, and marking it out to you as a delusion that the missionary societies in 
America must be on their guard against, at the very commencement of their 
missionary operations on this continent, if they would avoid in their course of 
.proceeding, much useless waste of money and of time, and see their labours 
and their wishes crowned with success. I know of no situation upon earth 
that requires a greater knowledge of the world, and more of the philosophy of 
religion and human nature, than are required in the mind of the man who has 
to begin and conduct the affairs of an African mission. What Richard said, — 
"A kingdom for a horse," 1 am sometimes disposed to apply to a missionary. 
To render his labours efficient, he has, from the moment the first germ of civili- 
zation is imparted by the effects of the gospel on the hearts of the people, till 
the desert shall begin to blossom around him, and the blossoms to ripen into 
fruit, — one of the most difficult processes to conduct, that can occupy the atten- 
tion of a human being. While his character and judgment must be such as to 
secure the full confidence of the society to which he belongs, and the ascen- 
dency of his mind such as to make those around him and engaged with him in 
the same work, look up to him, (for the mere ensign of authority is nothing, 
so far removed from the control of the parent society,) he must be able to per- 
ceive what the people want, and to supply a thousand influences to carry on 
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the civilizing process, which are not required in a minister of the gospel among 
a civilized people. Among a savage or barbarous people, who are without 
civil government, the missionary or missionaries have to supply this deficiency; 
and they have nothing to supply it but the confidence the people have in their 
wisdom, their integrity, and their disinterestedness. At our missionary institu- 
tions during the first stages of our missions, the missionaries have all the secu- 
lar as well as the religious affairs of the people upon their hands ; and at- our 
missions beyond the colony the prevalence or prevention of domestic and foreign 
broils among neighbouring chiefs frequently depends upon the conduct of the 
missionaries. 

The most critical of all periods in the history of missionary labours, is that 
when the people become ripe for civil government. If Providence has not pro- 
vided a governing and master-mind among our missionaries at that period or 
stage of the process, all will be in imminent danger of being lost. I shall men- 
tion one fact to you, — but avoid names, because all the parties are alive to illus- 
trate this sentiment. We had at one station beyond the Colony, a succession 
of excellent men, men of great piety, and who were useful among the people up 
to the point I have noticed. The first, conducted the people from a savage state 
to the agricultural state, and among the old people, generally speaking, to whom 
he had been made useful in their conversion to God, he maintained his authority. 
Others at different periods entered with him into his labours, and the young 
people were generally taught to read, and some of them could write and cipher. 
The profession of Christianity was now universal among them; every man had one 
wife only, and the children were baptized and taught the Christian faith. Some- 
thing like a civil code was extracted from the New Testament, and when the 
society was in an infant state it was submitted to by the old people. As regu- 
lations for the government of a Christian church, all was proper, but all the 
people on the station, though they professed themselves Christians, were not 
Christians. Many joined them and conformed to their regulations, who were 
far from being religious men ; and the young people grew up, and as few of 
them had tasted the grace of God, and had received but a very imperfect edu- 
cation, they became troublesome under the regulations which they considered 
too strict for them. Vexed with the troubles which now arose, and finding 
that they could not manage the people, they left the station, one after another 
in despair, abandoning all that had been done. In this distressing predicament, 
and when nothing but utter desolation was looked for, I turned my eyes to one 
missionary, who readily entered into my views, and immediately repaired to the 
deserted station. On his arriving among the people, he found them all divided 
among themselves. The first Sabbath he preached to them, he had not a dozen 
people to hear him ; and so much injured had their minds been by their divi- 
sions, that the majority even of that small number, looked upon him with indif- 
ference. The fruit of the labours of many years seemed suspended upon a sin- 
gle hair; but that hair soon became a thousand; and the dozen with which he 
commenced his missionary labours at this station multiplied into hundreds; and 
there is not at this moment in Africa, a more flourishing missionary station, or 
one where love and union prevail more. 

After all that can be said about the perfection of any one system, or the supe- 
riority of one system over another, our success must under the blessing of God 
depend upon the character of our agency. The missionary in a country like 
this, in addition to piety and disinterestedness, requires to be a man of resources. 
On my last visit to the Kat River settlement, I visited a party who had been till 
they came there all their lives in the bushes ; and were what are called in South 
Africa wild Bushmen. When they were permitted to settle on the Kat River 
three years ago, they had literally nothing but the old sheep-skin karosses about 
their shoulders. They had not so much as one iron tool, they had no seed corn, 
they had nothing to give in exchange for any. With a borrowed hatchet they 
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made a wooden plough, which had not about it one iron pin. From one Hot- 
tentot they borrowed two oxen, with which they ploughed their ground: from 
another they borrowed seed corn. By the first crop they were enabled to repay 
their seed-corn, and purchase some bullocks and some iron. To get a more per- 
fect plough they must use their iron ; a*id to do this they substituted a skin for 
a bellows, which they worked with their hands. The second plough had an iron 
coulter; and is a very respectable instrument; and the second year's crop put 
them in easy circumstances. When I saw them on my late journey, they had 
not only made a wagon for themselves, but they were making and repairing 
wagons and ploughs for the neighbouring locations. From this little anecdote 
you may see what kind of men we need as missionaries in Africa. We do not 
want men that must have situations made to their minds, before they can work in 
them with pleasure or profit ; but men who come here to make easy situations 
for their successors, men who know not what difficulties mean; of creative minds, 
and of governing minds; who by faith in God, and confidence in the efficacy of 
means, can subdue all things before them ; men like your Beecher, who can be- 
lieve practicable what all the world declares to be an impossibility. It is amaz- 
ing what men of this description, by the divine blessing, can effect. Academi- 
cal acquirements are desirable; learning is desirable; but these are nothing with- 
out mind. Give me a man deeply imbued with the spirit of the gospel, with the 
practical mind of your own Franklin, if he has never had a Latin book or a 
Greek Testament in his hand : and if that man be thrown on any part of the 
African Continent, with nothing but the Bible and his common sense to guide 
him, that man will do more as a missionary than ten feeble-minded men with all 
the learning of the schools. I have seen half a dozen of educated men despair 
and do nothing in a sphere in which they were succeeded by a man, under 
whose labours in the course of a short time the desert has become as the garden 
of the Lord. 

Let it be remembered, that I do not speak against learning ; it is desirable, 
and the superior mind is greatly elevated by it. I do not speak against a talent 
for languages: without this the languages of the natives are not to be acquired. 
But I wish to impress upon you the necessity of mind in an African missionary 
along with education ; and the superiority of mind over education, when you 
are left to choose between the two. You will not suppose that I mean any re- 
flection upon the missionaries who have gone from America to the heathen 
world. So far as I have had the means of judging, I believe, generally speak- 
ing, that the American missionaries are in some important points superior to our 
own. A remark of your Judson, at the commencement of the Burman mission, 
and before I thought of being a missionary, attached me to the man, and raised 
him still higher in my estimation, since I have seen its force more fully unfolded 
to me in this missionary field. The following is the remark to which I refer:- — 
11 Keep us from pious, well-meaning, wrong-headed men: for one man of this 
description will do more harm in a situation like this, than a missionary in his 
whole life will be able to remove." I would add to the above remark a prayer, 
that the Lord would keep our directors from sending us useless men ; for if this 
evil is not guarded against, we shall soon have all the funds of our societies ab- 
sorbed doing little or nothing. 

What is emphatically designated the gospel of Christ must be the soul of all 
missionary operations ; but with those that are the instruments of imparting the 
quickening spirit, there should be at all our missionary stations individuals who 
know the connexion between soul and body, and who know what must be done 
to the body to keep the soul healthy, and the body a fit habitation for the soul. 
When the principles of Christianity take possession of the heart, there is a prin- 
ciple of life: but the developement and direction of the powers and tendencies of 
this life, from its first germination among barbarians, till it pervades the sur- 
rounding mass, and gives rise to all the forms of civilization and government, is 
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an arduous process, and one that requires mind and devotedness to the cause to 
conduct. Till civil governments arise among" the tribes of Africa, (and this can 
never be the case but by the labours of our missionaries,) there can be no public 
virtue; in other words, there will be no checks upon individual selfishness; and 
there can be no end to the desolating wars, which families and small tribes wage 
against each other. 

Christianity has not jet put an end to the wars of civilized nations, on this 
simple principle, because it has not yet raised the common people by education 
to that elevation to which it is fast raising them, and from which they will see 
the folly as well as the wickedness of war. But the wars of civilized nations 
and those of barbarous tribes differ so much in their character and effects that 
they cannot be brought into comparison. The great object of the missionary is 
to impart to savages or barbarians the principle of a new life; and in doing this, 
and in doing what is necessary to cherish, strengthen, and propagate this prin- 
ciple, and aid it in the developement of its powers, and preserve those that re- 
ceive it in peace and security against wicked and unreasonable men, he will du- 
ring the first years of his labours have much to do ; but if he or some one with 
him is not at hand to supply the want of the rising community, and to guide 
them in their civil affairs, it is vain to expect that his labours w r ill be attended 
with any permanent fruits upon earth. Heaven may receive from his prayers 
and labours a few souls ; but he will scarcely be removed from the sphere of his 
labours when the field he had cultivated will return to its former state. The 
traveller may pass over it in a few years without any one to tell him where the 
missionary lived ; and instead of the captivating scene described (and faithfully 
described) in the pages of the Missionary Journal, he may find nothing but a 
moral desert. We have at this time before us in Africa examples of the evil 
we deprecate ; and we have, through mercy, examples of a different description. 
By the blessing of God upon the labours of our missionaries, a new country 
has been brought within the pale of the Christian church ; and at the general 
request of the people, we are now soliciting the government to receive it as a 
part of the colony. We have the prejudices of a powerful class against us, who 
would rather have the country than see the people recognized as forming part 
of the colony; but I do hope that God will ultimately secure to them the peace- 
able possession of their fountains and lands, and defeat the designs of their ene- 
mies. I am the more inclined to hope that this will be the case under one form 
or another, as the only objection which was made to the plan the other day, 
when I was urging it upon our present governor, Sir Lowry Cole, is not one that 
is insurmountable. When I had stated to the governor the intelligence and the 
civilization of the people, the great services they had rendered to the colony, 
having defended it upon its northern boundary along a line of 300 miles, without 
having cost the government any thing, and the evils that would arise were the 
defence removed ; — he remarked, that the government at home was always sus- 
picious of governors in colonies enlarging their boundaries ; that it appeared to 
him that civilization would in this manner proceed into the interior of Africa : 
and that if the government were to take into the colony every new district civi- 
lized beyond its boundaries, he asked, where the limits of the colony would end$ 
i - The next question which occurs to me, and which I shall answer as briefly as 
possible, is as to the manner in which we may expect the gospel to proceed in its 
advances over this vast and benighted continent. Reasoning from the circum- 
stances of this colony, from what is to be learned of the progress of Christianity 
from history, and from what has come under my own observation, my decided 
opinion is, that the progress of Christianity in Africa must be slow; that its light 
must radiate from certain well chosen positions; and that the districts in the,/ 
neighbourhood of the first position chosen, should be enlightened ; and that eve- 
ry new missionary establishment must keep what has been gained, while it is 
extending its conquests in the regions beyond it. The growth of Christianity 
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in such a country should be like that of an empire ; which is enriched and 
: strengthened by every inch of new territory, which extends the line of its fron- 
tier. What is gained is by this means secured ; and out of the materials accu* 
mulated in this manner, the conquests still to be made, become easy and rapid. 
Every new village brought within the pale of the church increases her resources, 
and adds to the efficiency of her native agency. By this means, in going forth 
to fresh conquests she becomes to her enemies " bright as the sun, clear as the 
moon, and terrible as an army with banners." 

Every aid should be afforded by your missionary societies to your new and 
interesting settlement. By an efficient ministry and due attention to the schools 
of Liberia, ihe foundation of a future empire may be laid in that settlement, 
that may in a short time do much to evangelize the surrounding country to a 
great extent. When the government of that country has gained the confidence 
of the nations beyond it, multitudes of those nations will pat themselves under 
its protection, and among such people you will find employment for a large 
body of missionaries. 

My views on this subject cannot be more happily expressed than they have 
been by one of your own countrymen, the late Rev. Sam. J. Mills, in the follow- 
ing extract: — "If by pursuing the object now in view, a few of the free blacks 
of good character could be settled in any part of the African coast, they might 
be the means of introducing civilization and religion among the barbarous na- 
tions already there. Their settlement might increase gradually, and some 
might in a suitable time go out from that settlement, and form others, and prove 
the occasion of great good." 

The memoirs of that interesting man did not come into my hands till a few 
days ago, and till I had written my own sentiments upon this subject. Men- 
tioning to a friend that I was very anxious to see something respecting the 
settlement of Liberia, the memoir of Mr. Mills was put into my hands, and in 
perusing it I was very much struck with the largeness and comprehension of 
Mr. Mills' views. 

There is so exact a correspondence between his views as to the best mode of 
evangelizing and civilizing Africa, and my own, that the one seemed to me as 
if it were a copy of the other. From the first notice I had of your settlement 
of Liberia I contemplated it under the same aspects as those under which Mr. 
Mills appeared to have viewed it, when he was sacrificing his health and life 
for its establishment. And I cannot help feeling surprised that Mr. Mills with 
his opportunities should have arrived so soon at the just conclusions to which 
he had come on this subject. 

The whole of Mr. Mills' memoirs, (which I have perused at one sitting) 
eonvinces me that from your intercourse with the native tribes of America, or 
Some other cause, that you have much more enlarged views on this subject, than 
are, generally speaking, to be found in England. But however far you may 
have got before my countrymen on this point, you will not be displeased to find 
, that the fruit of 14 years experience which I have had in Africa, goes to con- 
, firm all the views of your own enlightened and lamented countryman. 

The details I have already given of the history of the Griquas, while they illus- 
f trate the elevating power of Christian principles, and Christian education, confirm 
what I have said as to the manner in which you may expect the gospel to be pro* 
, , pagated by means of your new and interesting colony on the African continent. 
\ j There is another lesson which is taught by them, that I must notice in this: 
] ! place. They point out to us the wisdom of making choice of proper sites on 
j which to commence our missionary operations. A sea-port on the coast of Afri- 
| ca is preferable, if it can be obtained, to an inland situation. The only real 
. danger that the Griquas are in at this moment, arises from their contiguity to 
I the Cape Colony, and their entire dependence upon it for all the supplies to 
which their civilization has given rise, and without which they cannot; noif 
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maintain their civilization. Their services to the colony have been great; and 
their removal from their present situation would be the greatest misfortune that 
ever happened to this colony. And yet all those services and all their civiliza- 
tion, have not been able to eradicate the prejudices of the colonists against 
colour. 

The following anecdote will illustrate to you my meaning. Some time ago 
the Griquas presented a petition to the colonial government, setting forth the 
injuries they received from the Boers coming over the river, and depasturing the 
country, &c, &c, and they requested that if this practice was to be continued, 
the Boers might be directed by the colonial government to make application to 
the local authorities among the Griquas, who would show them where they 
might pasture their herds and flocks, without trespassing on the property of in- 
dividuals. In a newspaper in which this petition is recorded, and on the mar- 
gin of the paper opposite to the humble request which concludes the above 
extract, some one has written, ''Matchless impudence!" — Handing the paper to 
a gentleman standing by, and at the same time directing his attention to the 
request of the Griquas over against it, he remarked. — "The writer has express- 
ed only the general feeling with which such a request from such a people must 
be regarded." — Had the Griquas been situated at Port Natal, or at any other 
place similarly situated; what might we not have expected ? 

I will not point out to you the difference to the continent of Africa between 
colonies of civilized white men and civilized black men. There appears to be 
existing in this day a prejudice in the breasts of white men against black men, j 
which nothing short of a divine power can remove, and till black men are; 
civilized, and till they rise to a level with us, we have no reason, in the present j 
state of human nature, to expect white colonists will either regard or treat theaif 
as fellow creatures. Contempt, the parent of so much cruelty and injustice to thef 
coloured people, appears to have arisen with the practice of making slaves of i 
black men exclusively, and it gives us a frightful view of human nature, that' 
the injuries we have done to that race of men should be the ground of our hatred 
against them: and that that hatred should be evident, in proportion to the 
cruelty and injustice they have suffered at, our hands. 

The evil is not, however, incurable. The first step to reconcile white men 
to men of colour is to endeavour to raise the latter above that degraded state to 
which our injustice has reduced them: and as our sons, it is to be hoped, will 
be more innocent with regard to crimes such as have been committed against 
Africa, than we are, it is to be hoped that they will cherish towards them a 
more kindly feeling than we do. There were no prejudices against colour 
when Egypt was the cradle of literature and science, nor even in the days 
when the Grecian and Roman republics were in their glory, and those prejudices j 
will most certainly pass away, as the principles of the Gospel become more ef- 
fective on the minds of white and black men. 

If any man were to ask me the question. What is Christianity doing forj 
the world that Infidelity is not doing? I would point to Mills & Burgess, anu 
the friends and zealous supporters of the Liberian settlement; and ask another 
question in reply. — Whether there was any difference between the men I have 
named and the abettors of slavery, and the captains of slave ships? Africa, 
the present state of the continent of Africa, from one extremity to the other, 
furnishes the best answer to that question. On the one hand we see men agree- 
ing in their hatred of vital religion, pouring their contempt and scorn upon 
every thing that bears the name evangelical, using the word saint as a term 
of bitter reproach; like so many birds of prey hovering over Africa, and ready 
to destroy all those that would throw a protecting shield over the victims they 
have marked out for destruction : — and on the other hand we see men of the 
same complexion, of the same nation, perhaps belonging to the same families, 
spending their means, sacrificing their health and comfort, enduring the con* 
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i tumelies and scorn of their fellow men, and risking and even giving tip their 
: lives, to save and protect from destruction the helpless objects the others are im* 
patient to devour. Can we conceive of a greater contrast under heaven ? Can 
we conceive of a greater contrast in the invisible world than this picture pre- 
sents to our view — You have probably seen by this time, through the medium 
of some of our English periodicals that we have done something in Africa to- 
wards the establishment of Temperance Societies. The opposition we have 
had to encounter, and still have to contend against in this good work, has been 
very great, and it can scarcely be said to be lessened. But the partial success 
that has attended our humble endeavours is matter of great thankfulness. The 
Pharisees and Sadducees among us, like their prototypes of old, reject all these 
things; and the despised Heathen (a designation given to all people of colour, 
for in this colony we allow none but white men to be Christians) receive them. 
Our Infant School system, and the cause of the Temperance Society have 
their warmest friends among the very highest, and what are called the lowest 
grades of society. The Governor and his lady, and a few others at the head of 
our Society, and the Hottentots, agree in thinking Infant Schools and Temper- 
ance Societies most excellent things. But the intermediate grades among the 
white population, with the exception of a few individuals, see nothing in them 
that they themselves or their children stand in need of to improve them. " We 
are all sober people here" said a merchant at our last public meeting of the 
Temperance Society— "we stand in no need of Temperance Societies: I 
drink as much as my neighbours, and I do not drink more than six bottles of 
claret after dinner.'* 

At our missionary institutions we have found Temperance Societies to be 
what a person at one of our mission stations called them, John the Baptists* 
■ "They are (said he) sent to prepare the way for the kingdom of God." Our 
missionaries have found them to be the most valuable auxiliaries in promoting 
; the cause of God that we have ever had in Africa. We have Temperance So- 
cieties at each of our missionary stations, and I believe there are very few of our 
people that do not belong to them, and conform to their rules. At the new set- 
tlement of the Kat River, we have 1400 members belonging to the Temperance 
Society established in that district, I shall if possible get you a copy of the 
speeches of the Hottentots at the last anniversary meeting of the Temperance 
Society at that place ; which will give you a better idea of the benefits the Tem- 
perance Society has conferred upon that people than any thing I can say. 

If the greatness of an individual is to be estimated by the mass of mind on 
which he operates, and the benefits he is enabled to confer on mankind, perhaps 
Dr. Beecher may be considered as the greatest of all your great men. Whatever 
doubt there may be in America on this point, this much is certain, that the Hot- 
tentots in South Africa know of no greater man than Dr. Beecher, and consider 
him as entitled to one of the first places in the list of their benefactors. 

During my late journey, I was some months beyond the Great River, without 
:•'. any communication with my family. But my wife had taken care to forward 
.your letter to me, that I might receive it as soon as possible, and while I was 
i travelling among our missionary stations on my way to Cape Town, my long 
, i absence from home and the business which I had at Cape Town pressing my in- 
, stant return, prevented me from having it in my power to reply to it then, but I 
; . took the opportunity of reading it to the people at the different missionary sta- 
tions on my road; and it was the occasion of much refreshing to the missiona- 
',[ ries and to the people. The poor Hottentots were greatly rejoiced at the 
;..-■• accounts you have given us of the success of the Gospel in America ; and it 
J was deeply interesting to observe how their countenances brightened up, when I 
j I read to them that passage in which you give an account of the Temperance 
jij Societies in America, and make it a question, " Whether it would not be possi- 
ble to introduce them among the Hottentots ?" 
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The great danger in commencing a mission or missions in Central Africa* 
will be in attempting to do too much at once, and to spread jour energies over 
too wide a field. Men of lively fancies, and many sober minded men, in the 
commencement of a great work, disdain to have their views confined within 
narrow limits. They would illuminate the banks of the Niger with the light of 
Divine truth as the people in London illuminate the banks of the Thames with 
gas lights. Disgusted with the difficulties and slowness of the process at home 
among the lower orders of the people in London and in other large cities, or in 
many parts of the country, their minds sweep over hundreds and thousands of 
miles at once ; and they expect from single and solitary missionaries, what { 
thousands and tens of thousands of clergymen and ministers of different deno* j 
minations, together with 100,000 active Christians, are not able to effect among 
a scanty population compared to the Heathen world. 

The machinery necessary for the introduction and preservation of civilization | 
among a people is elaborate and expensive. Judges, magistrates, prisons, police- [ 
men, lawyers, schoolmasters, printing, and all the vast apparatus of a civilized j 
country, require pecuniary resources, and resources of that nature cannot exist I 
without government, and where there is no civilization there can be no govern- 1 
ment favourable to religion and virtue. In Africa the people have to be formed, | 
before they can be brought together into civilized communities ; the resources 1 
necessary to begin, to carry on, and complete the civilizing process, have to be I 
created ; a new world must be opened to them, and a new class of motives must j 
be brought to operate upon their minds ; the most inveterate of all habits must I 
be rooted out, and new habits imparted, before the natives of Africa can havei 
primers, school lessons, and schools and bibles, and the stated ministrations of an j 
Evangelical ministry, fixed among them. If we cannot get our friends in Eu-f 
rope to see the importance of such an apparatus for securing the effects of the] 
gospel among a people, how are we to expect this enlargement of mind from al 
people just emerging from a savage or barbarous life ? When the power of the! 
gospel is seen in England in raising a brutish mind to a concern for the sal- J 
vation of the soul, do we expect that this concern will be at once attended with* 
all the fruits of the Spirit, and that it will at once supply all the defects arising 
from an imperfect education, or from what may have been a state of brutal 
ignorance? It may be asked then, On what principle is it expected that 
savages and barbarians are to rise up all at once, with those tastes and views to: 
enable them to form themselves into societies, that will unite in themselves all 
those qualities and regulations, which are the richest fruits of an advanced civi. 
lization ? It is a curious fact, that the native converts in Africa, who have the} 
fewest artificial wants, are the least useful to us in our churches ; and that w< 
never expect that they will be at much expense to promote the cause of God 
till their tastes and benevolence are improved by the increase of their own socla] 
comforts. It is not our object merely to raise up single institutions in Africa) 
and to cultivate a few individuals as specimens of what may be done wit 
Africans; but to diffuse abroad over the whole continent the blessings of reH 
gion; and this never can be done unless the body of the people among whom w 
labour shall be raised in the scale of intellect and morals, by the application o: 
a judicious system of means. 

From the period I first became acquainted with my condition before God, an 
the adaptation of the religion of Christ to my moral necessities, I was satisfiei 
that the spirit of the Gospel was a missionary spirit : and that without thi; 
spirit we coald have no sympathy with the spirit of the New Testament. Undei 
the influence of this principle I considered it my duty, from the commencemenj 
•of my Christian progress, to lend my assistance to the cause of missions "But 
while I was actively employed in promoting the interest of the cause of mis 
sionsat home, I sought in vain in the publications of the day, for a satisfactor 
knowledge of the real character of this work among the heathen, and mor< 
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particularly in savage and barbarous countries. I could never reconcile in my 
own mind the difficulties which had in all ages attended any attempts to civilize 
, barbarous tribes and the slow progress of society, with the ideas generally pre- 
valent in Great Britain among many of the warmest and most intelligent 
friends of the missionary cause, as to the qualifications necessary in missionaries 
to human beings in this state of society. The notion which every where pre- 
vailed was, that provided men have piety, it was not of importance what the 
talents of missionaries were, designed for Africa. I was satisfied that if our 
missionary societies were labouring under an error on this subject, that that error 
might prove the prolific source of many other errors, which might ultimately oc- 
casion the failure of all our benevolent plans, and the destruction of all our 
prospects. My apprehensions on this subject were greatly strengthened by the 
occasion which called for the visit of the Deputation : and the consolation which 
supported me under the sacrifice I had to make in leaving an important and 
much loved sphere of usefulness at home, was the hope, that if I should do no 
more by visiting Africa than bring home correct views on this subject my labours 
and sufferings, and even the loss of life itself would be amply repaid by the 
evils I might be the means of preventing. 

Were I at this moment in England or America, I should be most anxious to 
have this subject freely and fully discussed in all the public journals ; and it is 
my decided opinion, that should your Society do no more than call the public at- 
tention to it, it will be the means of doing the greatest service to the cause 
t)f missions. 

To heal the wounds of Africa — to remove the evils generated on this unhappy 
continent by the nefarious slave trade — to raise minds long embruted by the 
. avarice and cruel selfishness of civilized nations — to cover Africa with Chris- 
tian churches and Christian schools — and to conduct the process of civiliza^ 
tion from the first germination of the seed in the mind of individuals, till it shall 
cover with its shade and enrich with its fruits the moral wastes of this deso- 
' lated quarter of the globe — is an undertaking worthy of the zeal and benevo- 
lence of your churches. And as much of your future success will, under the 
blessing of God, depend on the character of the agency you may employ, and 
the wisdom of the measures you may adopt, you cannot do me a greater plea^ 
•sure than to make any demands upon my experience you may choose to call 
for. Question me freely on every point on which you wish for additional illus- 
tration or information. Let me have all the objections which the intelligent 
friends of missions have to urge against my views. State fully all the difficul- 
ties you may suppose one in Africa alone or in company with other missionaries, 
would have to encounter in carrying my views into practice ; and I pledge my- 
self, if the Lord spare me and continue my health, to give you my sentiments 
upon all those subjects, and every other connected with missions, on which you 
may wish to have my opinions. 

I have the honour to be, my dear Sir, 
Your unworthy, and much obliged fellow labourer in the work of the Lord, 

JOHN PHILIP. 

P. S. The present communication has been got up in great haste, and is, as I 
■ am sensible, susceptible of great improvement, particularly in the arrangement; 
';but the opinions I have ventured to give you, have been adopted after much con- 
sideration and a course of experience, now not short. My views did not come 
: ho me by intuition; so long was 1 in Africa before I came to my present conclu- 
sions on many important points, respecting the difficulties attending our attempts 
•'■to evangelize Africa, and what I conceive to be the best mode of conducting 
1 those attempts, that had I returned to England after having been two years here, 
<ias was my first intention; and had I on my return published any thing upon 
f'ihis subject, I feel certain that my voyage to this place, or what I might have 
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written, would have been of little or no use to the church of God. My only apo- 
logy for the unwarrantable length of this letter, is, the paramount importance of 
the subjects and the cordial desires I feel to guard the American churches, 
against the evils which have resulted from the ignorance which prevails in Eng-- 
land on the subject of missions to Africa, and which are not yet over with us in, 
South Africa. It is matter of great thankfulness to see such men as Piatt in 
the South Seas, who under God have been the means of preserving the cause 
among the islands in thatquarter of the Globe ; but it is humbling to think how 
little of it is due to our directors in sending out such men, and to see the vast 
sums of money thrown away to no purpose in this cause in other places, for want 
of an efficient and wise agency. 

I beg you will remember me very affectionately to your Professors and to the 
dear young men whose hearts have been touched by the Grace of God, and who 
are desirous of the missionary work. Should any of your countrymen come to 
Port Natal, to De la Goa Bay, or to go to Mosalekatsi, and land at the Cape on 
the voyage, you will have the goodness to assure them, that it will give me the 
greatest pleasure to receive them under my roof, and to do all for them in my 
power. J. P. 
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The principal means of deciding the important question, ought 
I to become a missionary to the heathen, are obvious; viz. the 
word of God — the providences of God — and the indications of 
the Spirit of God. The first is, of course, very general, and 
counsels all, alike. The second is more particular, and if nar- 
rowly observed, the finger of Providence may often be very 
clearly discovered, pointing out the path of duty. Frequently, 
however, there are no data discoverable, from which to draw any 
conclusion on this ground, as when providential circumstances 
are very general in their character. 

In case both these fail of being sufficiently definite, recourse 
may be had to the third means mentioned above — the counsel 
and guidance of the Spirit of God. This cannot fail, if sought 
aright. And it ought to be a source of unfeigned gratitude to 
God, that we have the sure promise of his unerring Spirit, to 
guide us in the way of truth and duty; provided we inquire for 



it with humble docility. Thanks to our Father in Heaven, that 
he has said, "If any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who 
giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not, and it shall be 
given him." 

But as the Holy Spirit, in this matter, makes use of the natu- 
ral faculties, operations, feelings and desires of the human mind, 
it will readily occur, that here again we fallible mortals are lia- 
ble to err — liable to mistake the inclinations of our own hearts 
for the suggestions of the Spirit of God; or to neglect the real 
drawings of the Spirit, as the fanciful products of an adventurous, 
or romantic mind. It may not, therefore, be improper to suggest 
a few thoughts, for the purpose of guarding against mistake on 
this important topic. 

And, first, we are not, generally, to expect any extraordinary 
influence of the Holy Spirit taking occasion, suddenly, or from 
some circumstance apparently trivial, to infuse into us an ardent 
desire for the work of missions. This, it is true, may happen 
in some rare cases, when even the individual himself cannot give 
any satisfactory account of his convictions: as, in the case of the 
person irresistibly led to the determination to devote himself to 
the cause, by reading the passage; " Unto me, who am less than 
the least of all saints, is this grace given, that I should preach 
among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ." 

But such rare and manifestly extraordinary cases should no 
more teach us, to wait for a similar call, than the occasional 
awakening of a careless sinner by some trivial circumstance, 
amidst all his gaiety and folly, should teach others to give 
themselves no trouble, but pursue the same giddy course, until 
they are arrested by a similar interposition of the Spirit of 
God. 

This suggests a second remark; that in guiding us by his in- 
fluences into the path of duty, the Holy Spirit operates on the 



heart, as in other cases, by means of the truth. There is a con- 
stant tendency in the human mind, when looking for divine di- 
rection, to expect it in some remarkable manner. So it was, in 
the case of Naaman the Syrian, so it is with impenitent sinners 
in every age: and Christians themselves are liable to fall into the 
same error: and the more so, in proportion to the magnitude and 
responsibility of the case under consideration. Now in relation 
to the question of duty to the heathen, are there not many 
who deem it amply sufficient, simply to ask the Lord to guide 
them by his Spirit: believing that if it be their duty to go, it 
will then be made known to them somehow, without further 
trouble on their part? Thus many think it unnecessary, or at 
least neglect entirely, to make a full investigation of the subject, 
because they do not feel a strong desire, or any premonition that 
duty leads that way: and others, who once had some anxiety, 
and, it may be, prayed frequently over the subject, are discou- 
raged, because their desires for the work grow weaker, or at 
least, are stationary; and their views do not grow clearer as they 
expected. Now, it is not enough occasionally to pray for divine 
direction, and then fold our arms in half careless expectation. 
No ; we must read much upon the subject — we must investigate 
it deeply and thoroughly, just as though we were at last depend- 
ant on our own resources; and then, with humble prayer that 
God would aid us by his Spirit — would bless the truth we have 
acquired, and through it, influence our hearts to choose the 
way of duty, we may, almost infallibly, determine what that 
duty is. 

A third remark is, that we should not take the absence of a 
strong desire for the work of Missions, as conclusive evidence 
that it is not the mind of the Spirit that we should go to the hea- 
then. This indeed flows necessarily from the preceding remarks; 



for a man cannot know what the will of God respecting him is, 
unless he is diligent in the use of all the means, by which he may 
arrive at that knowledge. 

The truth of this proposition, however, may be demonstrated 
by facts. Moses and Jonah both refused, at first, to discharge the 
commission, with which they were entrusted by the Lord of 
Hosts. The former, meek and submissive as he was, held back 
until "the anger of the Lord was kindled against him:" and the 
latter, by his presumptuous disobedience, drew upon himself the 
severe judgments of the Almighty. 

Again : that the Church has failed in the discharge of her high 
responsibilities, must be evident to every one, who inspects for a 
moment the broad command of the Saviour: and yet, doubtless, 
she has acted according to her inclinations. Surely, in her case, 
the want of a desire to do her duty to the heathen, cannot be con- 
strued into an expression of the mind of the Spirit of God. In 
Scotland alone there are at present not less than one thousand 
educated ministers without charges, — many of them employed as 
farmers, and many of them as common parish schoolmasters, — 
waiting for the removal of the present incumbents, that they may 
succeed to their livings. Can it be possible, that nota.single one 
of this vast number of now useless ministers, should go and point 
the heathen to the way, which leads to everlasting life and glory? 
And though one stirring appeal after another has been made, by 
the Scottish Missionary Society, for labourers in the Lord's vine- 
yard, yet not one, of this class, has volunteered. Let no one, 
therefore, conclude, simply because he has not an ardent desire 
for the work, that the question is settled that it cannot be his duty 
to go. It may, or it may not be so. There is very great danger 
in making our feelings, and our desires, a test of our duty; espe- 
cially in a service which requires much self-denial. This must 



be perfectly obvious to every one, who is experimentally acquaint- 
ed with the deceitful workings of the heart. It is demonstrated, 
by the history of the church ever since the days of the Apostles. 

By far the most obvious reason of this failure in duty, on the 
part of Christians, is that they have approached the examination of 
the subject, if they examined it at all, with a strong bias in favour 
of home. Indeed this is notoriously the fact. Now if there has 
been actual error on this point heretofore, is there not at least great 
danger of error at present. 

It is admitted, indeed, that no man ought ever to enter the 
foreign field, without an ardent desire for the work. But it is a 
desire, springing from supreme love to the Saviour — burning zeal 
for the salvation of sinners, and an earnest wish, to labour where 
there is the widest prospect of usefulness. Now it is plain, that 
this desire — the only one necessary — is consequent upon a de- 
cided conviction of the judgment, after a thorough, impartial, and 
prayerful examination, that the wants of the foreign are more 
urgent than those of the domestic field, and the call from abroad, 
louder than at home. But what Christian, in these circumstances, 
would not have this desire. It is nothing mysterious, or uncom- 
mon — nothing but the feelings common to every pious heart, 
directed by a judgment under the influence of truth, and the 
Spirit of God, strongly drawn out toward the heathen by their 
wretched, helpless, perishing condition. This is the true, much 
talked of, but much mistaken, missionary spirit. 

We contend, moreover, that a similar desire springing from the 
same source, and the result of an equally firm conviction of the 
judgment, thai the domestic field most needs our labours, is 
equally important, before we determine to remain at home. Let 
every one, therefore, who intends to remain, examine and see if 
his determination springs from supreme love to the Redeemer, 
and an ardent wish to do the greatest possible amount of good. 



If so, well: but if not, let him examine anew the whole question 
of duty. 

In order to a correct decision, therefore, a thorough examina- 
tion is absolutely necessary: and previous to this, no bias either 
way ought generally to be expected. And, indeed, if it do exist, 
it ought to be narrowly examined, lest it may have originated 
from some unworthy source — either from adventurous or roman- 
tic feelings, on the one hand; or a love of ease, respectability, and 
influence, on the other. And this close scrutiny manifestly be- 
comes the more necessary, if the desire, or inclination be to a 
course of conduct, requiring little or no self-denial. Do we thus 
jealously analyze our motives: or do we not often think it unne- 
cessary rigidly to investigate the subject, taking it for granted, 
that as a matter of course, we are to labour at home, unless we 
have some special call to go to the heathen? But why should we 
require all the evidence on one side? Who does not see, that 
with these views and feelings, it is impossible to investigate and 
decide the question, with entire impartiality; because, when the 
mind has once adopted an opinion, it requires far more evidence 
to change it, if erroneous, than to direct it to the truth, had the 
judgment been suspended. But why, we ask again, is it necessary 
to have a special call to India, or Burmah, or the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, or any foreign station, rather than to the West of our own 
country? " The field is the world." The foreign and domestic 
are but departments of the same grand field. Then why this 
distinction? Can the simple fact of our being born in one, change 
our relations, or release us from our responsibilities to the other? 
Surely not. It is true, indeed, that a Missionary must have 
patience and perseverance, and a spirit of self-denial. But our 
blessed Master has told us, that if a man have not this, he is not 
worthy to be his disciple at all. It is true, also, that there are 
Missionary stations of very great difficulty. But all are not equally 



so. Such is their diversity, that persons of nearly every variety 
of disposition, and every grade of intellect, may find stations 
suited to their capacities. In some places are required men, 
with all the piety, learning, and talents of Marty n, while in 
others, men whose acquirements little exceed those of a common 
Sabbath School teacher, united with ardent piety, and untiring 
zeal, and a disposition to be familiar with the lower classes, 
would be eminently useful. 

Therefore, no man who may be desirous to obey the last com- 
mand of his ascending Saviour, by lending his aid to this glo- 
rious cause, need object that his abilities are too small. " It 
is not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord." 

Slowness in acquiring languages is a serious difficulty with 
many. But it is a fact worthy of notice, that however great this 
difficulty may have appeared in prospect, no one has ever com- 
plained of incompetency, after being awhile in the field. Among 
the Moravian Missionaries there must be many of quite ordinary 
talents; yet they all easily acquire the language of the people, 
among whom they labour. So it is with foreigners, who come 
into our own country; though a vast majority of them are men 
of very inferior intellect, yet they soon acquire a tolerable ac- 
quaintance with our language, which is said to be peculiarly dif- 
ficult to foreigners. These facts clearly demonstrate, that the 
difficulty so much dreaded in prospect, will be very much dimin- 
ished in the experiment. It is no hard thing to acquire the lan- 
guage of those, with whom we daily and hourly have intercourse, 
on the ordinary business, and interesting incidents of real life. 
How different is this, from spending a few hours of each day, in 
poring over the uninteresting details of authors in the dead lan- 
guages, for the purpose of discovering the grammatical construc- 
tion of their sentences, and other such minutiae, intricate, unin- 
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teresting, and comparatively unimportant. Let no man, there- 
fore, be discouraged on this ground. In many stations, there is 
now every facility for acquiring the language: and experience 
unequivocally tells us that there are no difficulties, but such as 
may easily be surmounted. 

Some, however, throw this difficulty into a different form. 
They object to going because they would thereby require the 
funds, which ought to support abler men. This would indeed 
be a real difficulty, were there a sufficient number of men better 
qualified for the work; or were the Church's resources limited, 
and now nearly exhausted. But this is not — never will be the 
case. Should there ever be a temporary deficiency, let it be told 
the Churches, that on them rests the responsibility of refusing to 
send men, who desire to go forth, and join the few scattered soldiers 
of the Prince of Life and Glory, now grappling with the powers of 
darkness, and endeavouring to rescue from their grasp the souls of 
dying heathens; and they will rise in the majesty of the true 
missionary spirit, and pour of their substance into the treasury 
of the Lord; and dismiss, with their benediction, every one, who 
is willing to go, bearing the wide commission of the Gospel, 

" Signed by God's own signature/' 

It is not meant to assert that it is the duty of all, absolutely, to 
become foreign missionaries: but simply to endeavour to divest 
the subject of some of the many difficulties with which the question 
is commonly embarrassed. 

We are not, then, to expect any extraordinary interposition of 
the Spirit of God, telling us as by an audible voice, what duty is 
— we are not to wait for a strong desire for the work of missions 
to be implanted in our minds, before we think worth while to 
investigate the claims of the heathen — we are not to expect any 
peculiar call, or possess any extraordinary qualifications, before 
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we can determine to devote our lives to the work of foreign 
missions. Let each one, then, divested of all these feelings and 
expectations, having thoroughly investigated the subject, and 
remembering that "the field is the world" permit his judg- 
ment — feelings and taste, and preference all aside for the pre- 
sent — calmly to decide, what portion of this field opens the 
widest prospect of usefulness; or rather, where is the most ur- 
gent demand for his labours; and then determine to go there 
if circumstances will at all permit. Thus may this important 
question, freed of all its embarrassing accompaniments, be re- 
duced to a single point: and that too, in most cases, probably not 
very difficult of solution. 

To those whose circumstances would permit, and who profess 
a willingness to go where duty calls; but object that the field is 
wide enough at home, and the prospect of superior usefulness 
abroad at least doubtful, it might be answered, that since the 
way of salvation may be known to all, and mercy within the 
reach of all in this country, so as to render them altogether inex- 
cusable, it is extremely doubtful, whether — expediency aside — 
it is consistent with the duty imposed by our unconditional com- 
mission, for us to remain, and urge upon our countrymen, those 
offers, for which they manifest entire disregard, or obstinately 
refuse, w T hile the hundreds of millions of heathen are perishing 
for lack of vision, to whom the offers of salvation have never 
been made. While this is the case, is it for us to sit down, and 
coldly calculate whether we might not, probably, be the means 
of saving some souls at home; or does not the command of 
Christ bind us to go, if we can? This view receives additional 
sanction, from the conduct of the Apostles. After fully preach- 
ing Christ crucified to their brethren the Jews, so that all might 
have an opportunity of believing on him, they staid not to urge 
it upon them; but immediately went to the Gentiles, that they 
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too might have pointed out to them, the way of escaping "everlast- 
ing destruction from the presence of the Lord." Should we not 
go, and do likewise? Many of our own countrymen, it is true, 
will perish; but, it is because they will not take the trouble to 
hear, or if they hear they disregard the voice of mercy — the 
heathen must perish; but it is because they never heard the 
voice of mercy. Which of them should most awaken our sym- 
pathies, and call forth our efforts: judge ye. Suppose as a test of 
your views, you had been born and brought up among the idola- 
trous, degraded, and perishing population, of the dark continent 
of Asia, or Africa; but by some wonderful change of circumstances 
you had been brought to a knowledge of Jesus; with your present 
views, feelings and sympathies, could you ever have dreamed 
of coming to America, to labour for Christ? And now is not 
your duty to preach to the heathen, just as imperative as though 
this had been literally the case. A voyage of a few months will 
place you on those same benighted shores, and amidst that same 
degraded, dying population. 

But to the objection stated above, it might be answered further, 
that granting for a moment all it asks, that the need of labourers 
at home, is as great as abroad, (and it surely is not greater; for 
what destitution can be greater than that which is total?) — Then 
the utmost that can be fairly inferred, is that an equal number 
should be distributed to both fields. Now until this be the case, 
on your own principles, you are bound to go. You contend that 
the need at home is as great as abroad, and therefore one half 
ought conscientiously to remain. It may be answered that the 
destitution abroad is at least as great as at home, and therefore, 
one half ought conscientiously to go. And this obligation obvi- 
ously becomes the more pressing, since very far from the pro- 
portion of one half usually go. Now it manifestly falls upon those 
whose circumstances will permit, and who profess a willingness 
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to go wherever duty calls, to furnish this quota; since there are 
enough, and as yet, more than enough to supply the other pro- 
portion, whose physical qualifications, and domestic relations will 
compel them to remain. They ought, therefore, to feel them- 
selves peculiarly called upon to examine their duty in this matter. 

It is objected, however, that a man by remaining at home may 
awaken a missionary spirit in the churches, and may raise up 
several missionaries, who will do more good, than he alone could 
have done, by going himself to the heathen. But how does any 
one know that he is to do this? The probability is against him 
should it so happen, which is surely possible, that he has mis- 
taken his duty. But granting this, suppose every one of them 
to reason in the same manner, which they might do with equal 
justice, when would the heathen be converted? We must re- 
member, that it is the present generation alone, with whom we 
have to do: and for our duty to whom, we are solemnly respon- 
sible. The question is, shall they have the Gospel? — Shall they 
be told of Jesus? — Now it is manifest, that such a system of 
means as that just mentioned, would, to say the least, suffer 
most of the present generation to perish without an effort for 
their rescue. This manifestly is not the spirit of the Gospel. 
This is not — cannot be the true method of proceeding. 

One grand end of the organization of the church at all, is that it 
may secure to every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation 
under the whole heavens, the bread of eternal life. Now sup- 
pose there was a famine in all Asia, and we wished to supply 
them with the means of sustaining natural life; w r ould we send 
off immediately all we could for seed, and let them grow it for 
themselves, when in a fertile soil it would multiply fiftyfold, or 
would we suffer many of them to starve, while we attempted to 
raise in our limited territory, what we could with difficulty trans- 
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port to them; but which would still be insufficient for their sus- 
tenance? So, to continue the figure, let us send seed to the heathen 
immediately, though it be but a handful now, it will soon in- 
crease, and let them raise in their own soil, the bread of eternal 
life. 

It is true, indeed, that the spirit of missions must be sustained 
at home. But this will be done by those who are compelled to 
remain: and it will be done much more effectually by those who 
go themselves. What so likely to awaken a spirit of missions, 
as the embarkation of a little band of foreign missionaries? And 
what is the spirit of missions, but the Spirit of Christ? Every 
increase of the one is an equal increase of the other. So far then 
from doing less for the cause at home, we may do more than by 
remaining: and this, so far from robbing the churches, awakens 
their zeal — elevates their piety, and multiplies ministers both 
for home and abroad. This we fearlessly assert experience has 
proved. 

Now, taking this in connection with the fact, that so large a 
proportion are absolutely prohibited by circumstances from go- 
ing; and with our Saviour's unconditional commission in our 
hand, and the number, condition, and destiny of the heathen be- 
fore us, let us, w T ho are untrammeled by circumstances, feel that 
we are particularly called ; and let us ponder it well, before we 
dismiss it with a negative. 

There has been — there is guilt somewhere. Let us see to it, 
that it rest not on our heads. And let us do so immediately. 
We stop not now to point out the advantages — the immense ad- 
vantages of an early decision, both as it regards our own enjoy- 
ment, and preparation for the field of our future labours. We 
would urge it as a present, imperious duty; because delay, 
longer than is necessary to investigate the merits of the case, is 
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not only useless, but positively unfriendly to the impartial de- 
cision of the question. It lulls the voice of conscience, and early 
impressions of duty are thus gradually erased. 

Motives, when not yielded to, it is well known, lose their force, 
— the mind only becomes more involved, and the judgment more 
liable to be warped by circumstances; and the Spirit of God may 
be provoked by simple delay to yield to his dictates, to withdraw 
his influences, and leave us to follow our own inclinations. Of this 
result, there are many mournful examples. There are many, who 
if they would speak, could tell us, that so far from gaining light 
on their path, and removing difficulties by delay, they are only 
involved in greater darkness, and are now further from a deci- 
sion than they were one year ago. 

As you value, therefore, the correct decision of this momen- 
tous question, trifle not with the dictates of conscience and the 
Spirit of God. Yield immediately to rational motives; and in 
proportion to their weight, let them draw you just so much 
nearer to your decision. Carry with you constantly, in devotion, 
in reading the word of God, in reading missionary and domestic 
intelligence, a feeling that a solemn and responsible duty is rest- 
ing upon you undischarged, until you have decided this question. 
And let that decision be made, as soon as practicable; subject of 
course to revision, and even reversal, if circumstances seem to 
require it. 

And let us never forget what interests are at stake. The de- 
cision involves the interests of souls; for when can we expect to 
be so useful as in the path of duty. It involves our own comfort 
and peace of mind ; for where else can we expect to escape the 
lashing of conscience, when we discover our mistake, as we one, 
day must, especially if it has proceeded from carelessness on our 
part: where else than in that path, can we expect that joy which 
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sweetens every toil, flowing from the delightful consciousness 
of being in the discharge of duty: and above all, where else can 
we expect the reward of an hundredfold in the present life — the 
sustaining grace, and the approving and joyous smiles of our 
heavenly Father. And, though our own salvation may not depend 
upon it ; yet as one expresses it, " the brightness of our crown 
of glory may." " And although, to emit the faintest ray from 
that dazzling crown which shall ever encircle the head of the 
Saviour, is a thought far too glorious for human conception; yet 
there is a thought more glorious still — to blaze forth, the central 
gem of one of those brilliant clusters — to add to the glory of the 
Redeemer's diadem, and yet have around us a coronet of our 
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" Nearly 8 f 000 persons hare kindled a beacon fire at Monrovia, to cast abroad blaze of light 
into the dark ret esses of that benighted land ; and though much pains have been taken to overrate 
the cost, md undervalue the results, yet the annals of colonization may be triumphantly challenged 
for a parallel. 

* ** Five years of preliminary operations were requisite for surveying the coast— propitiating the 
natives— and selecting the most eligible site. Numerous agents were subsequently employed— ships 
chartered -the eoast cleared— schools, factories, hospitals, churches, government buildings and 
dwellings erected— and the many expenses requisite here were defrayed ;— and yet, for every fifty 
dollars expended by thesociety from its commencement, we have not wily a settler to show, but an 
ample and fertile territory'm reserve, where our future emigrants may * sit down under their own 
▼iAes and fig trees, with none to make them afraid.*' During the last year, an amount, nearly equal 
to the united expenditures, has been exported by the colonists. From Philadelphia alone, eleven 
vessels have sailed; three of them chartered through the efforts of the Pennsylvania Society, and 
bearing to the land of their fathers a large number of slaves, manumitted by the benevolence of 
their late owners."— C/w# on* 

Philadelphia, May £9, 1833. 

*, P\ 

YOUNG, PRINTER. „ 



** We may boldly challenge the annals of human nature for the record of any 
human plan, for the melioration of the condition or advancement of the happiness 
of our race, which promised more unmixed good, or more comprehensive benefi- 
cence than that of African colonization, if carried into full execution. Its benevo- 
lent purpose is not limited by the confines of one continent, nor to the prosperity of 
u solitary" race; but embraces two of the largest quarters of the earth, and the peace 
and the happiness of both of the descriptions of their present inhabitants, with the 
countless millions of their posterity who are to succeed. It appeals for aid and 
support to the friends of liberty, here and elsewhere. The colonists, reared in the 
bos6m of thi% republic, with & perfect knowledge of all the blessings which freedom 
imparts, altho' they have not always been able themselves to share them, will carry 
a recollection of it to Africa, plant it there, and spread it over her boundless terri- 
tory. And may we not indulge the hope, that, in a : f eriod of time not surpassing in 
duratiou, that of our own colonial and national existence, we shall behold a con- 
federation of republican states, on the western shores of Africa, like our own, with 
their congress and annual legislatures, thundering forth in behalf %£ the rights of 
man, and making tyrants tremble on their thrones." — Mr. Clay. 

" It will enable them to become a free, independent, civilized and christian nation 
in the land of their forefathers. Elevated in character and in full enjoyment of the 
rights of man, they will not only assume a station in the great human family which 
it is-. impossible for them to attain in this country ; but their example and influence 
will gradually extend over those numerous tribes, which through all time have 
remained in a state of barbarism and degradation, and cruelly subjected to slavery 
by surrounding and distant nations." — Dearborn. 

** They point to Africa, sitting beneath her own palm trees, " clothed in sack- 
cloth, and weeping for her children, and refusing to be comforted," because they 
have been murdered on her desolated shores, and buried beneath the billows of the 
ocean, and carried into hopeless and interminable slavery. Wretched Africa ! she 
has indeed fallen among thieves, who have robbed and wounded her, and she is new 
bleeding from a. thousand wounds ! Jtfhowill act to her the partofagood Samaritan ? 
Who will u bind up her wounds, and pour into them wine and oil" and protect her 
from her enemies, and chase away those human vultures, that are perpetually ho- 
vering on her coasts, and feeding on the flesh and blood of her children ? Who will 
light for her the lamp of science, and publish the glad tidings of salvation to her 
eons and daughters ? and raise her from that state of moral degradation, into 
which she has sunk in the lapse of ages ? " — WKenney. 

" There is not, we believe, another benevolent enterprize on earth, so well cal- 
culated to secure the favourable opinion and enlist the hearty good will of all 
mey, as this, when its objects and bearings are fully understood. In relation to 
this society, it is eminently the fact, that opposition and indifference have their 
origin in prejudice or want of information. Ignorance may raiSS an objection 
which it requires knowledge to remove ; and to rest one's refusal to co-operate in 
what he is told is a good work, on his own ignorance, is both weak and wicked. 
Especially in relation to a benevolent enterprize of such magnitude as this, and 
which has been some ten or ftfteen years before the public, the plea of ignorance 
is made with a very ill grace." 

u Is a nation like this to be embarrassed by annual appropriation of little more 
than a million of dollars to the cause of humanity ? a nation that can extinguish in 
a year twelve millions of national debt, and at the same time prosecute with vigour 
its majestic plans of defence and internal improvement? a nation, one of whose 
states can hazard six millions of dollars on the projectof opening a canal — a nation, 
whose canvass whitens every sea, and proudly enters almost every harbour of the 
globe ? — a nation, whose villages and cities are rising, as by magics over a fertile 
territory of* two millions of square miles—a nation, destined within the compass 
of the passing century to embosom a white population of eighty millions ? With 
the past smiles of Divine Providence, our national debt will be soon anriihi-* 
lated. And from that glad hour, let the government provide liberally for all its 
necessary operations — let it push forward in its splendid machinery of political 
improvement, and then give to our cause but the surplus of its revenue : and as 
regards the expense of transportation, it will {at no distant day) furnish the mean* 
iff granting to every African exile among us, a happy home in the land of his 
atfcers.'^Rev. B. Dickinson, 



PREFACE. 

Prom the ardent opposition made to the Colonization Society 
by some of our white citizens, and by a number of the free coloured 
population, it might be supposed, by those unacquainted with the 
nature of the case, that the emigrants were absolutely pressed, 
like British seamen, and hurried off against their inclinations — 
that they were here in the enjoyment of all the solid advantages of 
society, each man "sitting under his own vine and his fig tree, 
and none to make him afraid" — that in Liberia they were to be in 
sdme degree enslaved — and that the climate was pestilential and 
the soil sterile and ungrateful. Were this a true picture of the 
case, the opposition to the society could not be more ardent or 
zealous. 

I have treated on the situation of the free coloured population 
of this country, (p. 27) and shall not therefore refer to it here: but so 
far &s regards the colony at Liberia, it is proved, by evidence 
of the most undeniable character — of American Captains, Kenne- 
dy, Sherman, Nicholson, and Abels; by that of Mr. Devany, a co- 
loured man, High Sheriff of Liberia, who had been in the co- 
lony for six years, made a handsome fortune, and returned to this 
country to visit his friends and relations ; — and more especially 
by that of a committee of the colonists at Monrovia, appointed to 
draw up an address to their brethren in this country; that the pro- 
ject of colonization has fully realized, and not merely realized, but 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations formed of it by its ar- 
dent supporters ; that the contrast between the situation of the 
colonists and that of their brethren in this country is immensely 
in favour of the former; and that the condition of the most favoured 
of the free coloured population here, is inferior in many important 
particulars to that of the great mass of the colonists, any one of 
whom may, by good behaviour, aspire to the highest office in the 
colony, and in the election of officers, he has as free a voice as 
Mr. Madison or Mr. Adams has in the election of state and United 
States' officers. 

It is, therefore, difficult to conceive what good purpose can be 
answered by the opposition to the plan of colonization, or by what 
motive its opposers can be influenced. 

There are three strong points of view in which this subject may 
be considered, which must gain for colonization the zealous aftd 
efficient support of every man, white or coloured, who is not 
under the dominion of inveterate and incurable prejudice. I omit 
other important points which might be mooted. 

I. The colony has arrested the progress of the nefarious and 
accursed slave trade in its neighbourhood; destroyed some slave 
factories, and liberated a number of slaves who were on the point 
of being transported across the Atlantic, subject to all the hor- 
rors of the passage, and, if they escaped with life, to the horrors of 
perpetual slavery; and there cannot be a doubt that at no distant 
day the trade will be annihilated on the whole of the western 
coast of Africa. ' 

It It had been the meiatis of securing the emancipation of htfh- 
diredb of slaves, in various parts of the United States, ^h&fcr*! 
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now in a genial climate, enjoying the luxury of freedom with aL 
its attendant blessings ; and, from the present disposition of the 
citizens of some of the slave states, particularly Virginia, there is 
no doubt that thousands will be emancipated as fast as means of 
transportation can be procured. 

'■■Ill* It has commenced spreading the blessings of civilization, 
morals* and religion among the natives in the neighbourhood of 
the colony, whom it has taught to depend on honest industry in 
the cultivation of the soil, instead of the demoniac operation of 
setting fire to towns and villages, for the horrible purpose of 
seizing the wretched fugitives flying from the flames, which was 
their former occupation. 

Now I freely appeal to Mr. Garrison, and Mr. Lundy, the most 
formidable opposes of colonization, and to their friends, and besf 
them to lay their hands on their hearts, and answer in the presence 
of their Maker, if any one of those objects does not repay tenfold 
the sacrifice which the whole have cost ? 

Among the objections — how easy to make plausible objections!— 
offered to the colonization plan, one is, that considering the im- 
mense number of the coloured people in this country, about 2,400, 
000j it is impossible to make any serious impression on them by 
emigration, especially as the colony at present, after twelve years 
existence, contains but 2,000 souls. Let us examine this objection. 
The annual increase, as I have shown, is about 60,000. The 
expense to the government, or the society, will probably be $$5 
per head for all the emigrants large and small (taking into conside- 
ration those who pay, or whose masters will pay their passage), or 
about $1,500,000 per ann. for that number. This sum, provided 
the subject were cordially taken up by the state legislatures and 
congress, would not be attended with the slightest difficulty. In- 
deed, if encountered with the zeal which its importance demands, 
twice the sum could be easily raised. But then the objectors 
emphatically demand, how shall we provide for the transportation 
of such a number ! * 

It appears from Walsh's Sketches of Brazil that in the year 
1828, there were no less than 43,000 slaves received in the single 
port of Rio de Janeiro — and it is fairly presumable that an equal 
number were received at the Havanna and other ports — 
making, with those who died on board, at least 100,000 ravished 
from their native land in one year. If the wretches engaged in 
that nefarious traffic could find means of transporting 100,000 hu- 
man beings in one year across the Atlantic, surely this powerful 
nation could, to accomplish the great objects in view, and to 
rescue itself by degrees from the odious stain of slavery, accomplish 
the conveyance of 60, or even 100,000 to a land where they will 
be " lords of the soiL" 60 or 70,000 persons have emigrated 
iq one year from Great Britain and Ireland. 

It is asked how shall provision be made for such a number in 
Liberia? they will perish for want of sustenance, 

Can there egist any fear ph this subject, when the soil of Libe- 
ria produces titfo tegular crops a year, with the most imperfect 
culture ? Philad'a, April 26, 1832. 
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LETTER I. 

The Southampton Massacre. — Difference between the State 
of Slavery in Greece and Rome, and in the United States. 
— Various Plans of Colonization. — Objects of the Coloni- 
zation Society. 

TO THE HON. CHARLES FENTON MERCER. 

Pear Sir — 

The tragical issue of the insurrection in Southampton, in which 
above sixty whites fell a sacrifice to the vengeance of their slaves, 
and subsequently to which a great number of slaves suffered the 
penalties of the violated laws of the state, has awakened the slave 
states out of their slumbers, and excited considerable attention 
towards our coloured population, and the awful consequences 
likely to ensue, sooner or later, from the admixture of two hete- 
rogeneous castes in the country, without the least probability, 
at any future period, however remote, of an amalgamation be- 
tween them, in consequence of the diversity of colour. 

In this respect our situation is widely different from that of 
Greece or Rome. The great mass of their slaves were of the 
same colour as their masters, and a complete amalgamation 
might take place in a generation or two. Against such a result 
there is in this country an insuperable barrier. 

This subject had occupied the attention of some of the wisest 
and best men of the country for above half a century. Several 
attempts were made in different provinces to prevent the im- 
portation of slaves, and acts were passed for the purpose, but 
they were uniformly rejected by the governors, under instructions 
from the British privy council — or by that council when the acts 
were transmitted for royal approbation. So early as 1772, the 
house of burgesses of Virginia unanimously agreed upon an address 
to the king of Great Britain, praying him " to remove those re- 
straints on the governors of the colony, which inhibited them from 
assenting to such laws as might check so very pernicious a com- 
merce." 

"The importation of slaves into the colonies, from the coasts of Africa, has 
long been considered as a trade of great inhumanity, and under its encourage- 
ment, we have too much reason to fear, will endanger the very existence 

OF YOUR MAJESTY'S AMERICAN DOMINIONS. 

■'" We are sensible that sortie of your majesty's subjects in Great Britain may 
reap emolument from this sort of traffic ; but when we consider that it greatly 
retards the settlement *of the colonies with^more white inhabitants, and may in 
time have the mo&t destructive influence^ we presume to hope that the intsr«stt of 
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a few will be disregarded, when placed in competition with the security and hap- 
piness of such numbers of your majesty's dutiful and loyal subjects." 

This and various other efforts were entirely fruitless — the trade 
remained unrestrained until the declaration of independence, 
when Virginia and some other states prohibited it altogether. 

Unfortunately the sound sentiments displayed by the burgesses 
of Virginia in 1772, were forgotten, or hadiost their influence in 
1787, when the federal constitution was formed — for by that in- 
strument Congress was prohibited from passing laws to prevent 
the importation of slaves for twenty years. A courtly style was 
enipl&yfcdi It was not thought proper to introduce the word 
" slaves"-*- " A rose by any other name would smell as sweet." 

" The migration or importation of such persons as any of the states now exist- 
ing, shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the congress prior to 
the year 1808; but a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, not ex- 
ceeding ten dollars for each person." 

In consequence of this unfortunate constitutional legitimation 
of the slave trade, it was carried on for twenty years on a large 
scale, and sowed a seed which has germinated with fatal ferti- 
lity, and threatens a heavy retribution. 

In the discussion of the best means of averting or at least of 
mitigating the evil to be dreaded from the existence among us of a 
class of people, who, although free, and therefore righteously en- 
titled to all the advantages and privileges of freemen, were never- 
theless, in a great degree, debarred from them by the inexorable 
force of public prejudice, and, in most of the states, were subject 
to rules and regulations and proscriptions, of the most oppressive 
arid galling kind — in this discussion, I say, public opinion set- 
tled down in favour of an extensive system of colonization. 

Oh the subject of the location, there was not the same degree 
of unanimity. Some of our citizens were in favour of selecting 
a portion of the vacant territory of the United States, and setting 
it apart for the purpose. Others were, and some still are, for 
making an arrangement with the government of Mexico, and 
sending the class in question to Texas. Others, again, advocated 
a settlement on the western coast of Africa, as the natale solum 
of their ancestors, and as the climate is better suited to the great 
majority of the coloured people of this country. The last plan 
was finally adopted. 

The objects of the friends of colonization are — 

I. To rescue the free coloured people from the disqualifica- 
tions, the degradation, and the proscription to which they are 
exposed in the United States. 

II. To place them in a country where they may enjoy the De- 
limits of free government, with all the blessings which it brings 
IIS its train. 

HI* To avert the dangers of a dreadful collision at a future 
day of the two castes, whfth ,must inevitably be objects of mu- 
tiial jealousy to each other. 
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IV. To spread civilization, sound morals and religion through- 
out the vast continent of Africa, at present sunk in the lowest 
and molt hideous state of barbarism. 

V. And though last, not least, to afford slave owners who are 
conscientiously scrupulous about holding human beings in bondage, 
an asylum to which they may send their manumitted slaves. 

The last item has recently assumed a greatly increased impor- 
tance. Manumissions are prohibited in some of the slave states, 
unless the parties remove beyond their boundaries; and the en- 
trance of free negroes into others, is prohibited; so that manu- 
missions, without deportation, appear to be almost wholly at an end. 
It remains to be seen, in the sequel, from the results that have al- 
ready taken place, how far the benign purposes of the society are 
likely to be accomplished. 

With such noble objects in view, it is truly wonderful, that al- 
though the society has been inexistencefortwelve years, the whole 
of the contributions public and private, (except the support by the 
government of the United States, of negroes captured from slave 
traders) received by the society for carrying them into effect, has 
been but about @165,QO0, little more than a cent per head for the 
population of the most prosperous nation in the world ; a nation, 
moreover, in which other objects, some of them of inferior useful- 
ness, are most liberally supported! this must have arisen from an 
impression entertained by many # that the scheme is absolutely 
impracticable. Hence many liberal individuals have wholly with- 
held their contributions. Of this opinion was the writer of these 
letters, at an early stage of the existence of the society. He ret 
garded it as one of the wildest projects ever conceived by en- 
lightened men; and therefore, in the language of Sterne re- 
specting the Monk, he was " predetermined not to give them 
a single sous." Mature reflection has, however, convinced him 
of his error: he is now satisfied that the projeet is not more be- 
nignant and beneficent, than practicable, provided the geaeral 
and state governments, and public spirited individuals yield it a 
support in any degree commensurate with its importance. 

In the hope of converting others, as he himself has been con- 
verted, he believes he may render an acceptable service to his 
country, by placing before the public, in plain, unadorned Ian* 
guage, the leading features of the case, under the following pro- 
minent heads. 

1. The origin of the society. ' 

2. The progress of the colony compared with that of Massa- 
chusetts, Virginia, and North Carolina. 

3. The increase of the coloured population, free and slaves. 

4. The declarations of legislatures and other pubJic bodies in 
favour of the society. 

5. The manumission of slaves in this country. \ • 

6. The situation and future prospects of the colonists at Mt% 
rovia, Caldwell, &c. ' . > 

7. Their moral and religious character. * 1 
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8. The soil, climate, productions, and commerce of Liberia* 

9. The disadvantages under which the free coloured popula- 
tion labour in this country, and those resulting to the white po- 
pulation from the existence of slavery. 

10. The character of the natives of Africa before the irruption 
of the barbarians. 

11. The salutary effects of the colony in repressing the slave 
trade, with a slight sketch of that nefarious traffic. 

This, you will say, is a wide field. I agree with you. How 
far I shall have succeeded in my attempt, must be decided when 
I reach the close of my labours, the " Finis." 

Yours, &c. M. C. 

Philadelphia, April 8, 1832. 



LETTER IL 

Early plans of Colonization. — Mr. Jefferson 9 s and Mr. Thorn* 
Ion's. — Resolve of the Legislature of Virginia. — Ineffectual 
Negotiations. — Formation of the Colonization Society. 

Dear Sir — 

As early as the year 1777, Mr. Jefferson formed a plan for co- 
lonizing the free coloured population of the United States. The 
particulars I have not been able to obtain. There is reason to be- 
lieve, that he proposed the settlement in some of the western va- 
cant lands. Be that as it may, the project proved an abortion, 
owing partly to the distractions and difficulties of the war, and 
partly to the novelty and magnitude of the undertaking. How 
much to be deplored the result ! Had he succeeded, what a source 
of danger and disaster would have been dried up forever ! 

In the year 1787, Dr. Thornton, of Washington, formed apian 
for establishing a colony of that population on the western coast 
of Africa, and published an address to those residing in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, inviting them to accompany him. 
A sufficient number of them agreed to go, and were prepared for 
the expedition. But this project likewise failed for want of funds. 
The public mind was not then prepared for affording pecuniary 
support. About the year 1800 or 1801, the legislature of Vir- 
ginia, in secret session, instructed Mr. Monroe, then governor of 
the state, to apply to the president of the United States, and urge 
him to institute negotiations with some of the powers of Europe 
possessed of colonies on the coast of Africa, to grant an asylum 
to which our emancipated negroes might be sent Mr. Jefferson 
opened a Negotiation with the Sierra Leone Company, for the 
purpose, but without success. He subsequently applied to the 
government of Portugal, and equally failed. The project was 
. then abandoned as hopeless. 

In the session of the legislature of Virginia, in 1816, the subject 
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Was again brought forward, and the following resolution was 
adopted by a large majority. 

" Whereas the General Assembly of Virginia have repeatedly sought to obtain 
an asylum, beyond the limits of the United States, for such persons of colour as 
had been or might be emancipated under the laws of this Commonwealth, but 
have hitherto found all their efforts frustrated, either by the disturbed state of 
other nations, or domestic causes equally unpropitious to its success: 

" They now avail themselves of a period when peace has healed the wounds of 
humanity, and the principal nations of Europe have concurred with the govern- 
ment of the United States, in abolishing the African Slave Trade (a traffic which 
this Commonwealth, both before and since the revolution, zealously sought to 
exterminate,) to renew this effort, and do therefore, — 

" Resolve, THkt the executive be requested to correspond with the President 
of the United States, for the purpose of obtaining a territory on the coast of 
Africa, or at some other place, not within any of the states or territorial 
governments of the United States, to serve as an asylum for such persons of." 
colour as are now free, and may desire the same, and for those who may here- 
after be emancipated within this Commonwealth; and that the Senators and 
Representatives of this state in the Congress of the United States, be requeste4 
to exert their best efforts to aid the President of the United States in the attain- 
ment of the above objects. 

" Provided, That no contract or arrangement respecting such territory shall 
be obligatory on this Commonwealth, until ratified by the legislature." 

It thus appears that the scheme of colonization which is now 
violently denounced in some of the southern papers, as a con- 
spiracy against the rights and property of the slave holders, and 
forms one of the means whereby the dangerous effervescence in 
South Carolina has been excited, originated with the great lead- 
ing slave state, which possesses more than a third of all the slaves 
in the five original slave states. 

At length the time arrived when the country was ripe for the 
establishment of the society. In December, 1816, a considerable 
number of citizens, very nearly all slave holders, met at Washing- 
ton, to take the subject into consideration. Bushrod Washington 
presided. Long debates ensued. Henry Clay, John Randolph, 
of Roanoke, and various other powerful orators, addressed the 
meeting in support of the plan. Mr. Randolph observed, that 

" If a place could be provided for their reception, and a mode of sending them 
hence, there were hundreds, nay, thousands, who would, by manumitting their 
slaves, relieve themselves from the cares attendant on their possession !" 

At this meeting, a letter from Mr. Jefferson, dated in 1811, 

was read, in which, having mentioned his negotiations with the 

Sierra Leone Company and Portugal, he adds — 

" Indeed nothing is more to be wished, than that the United States would them- 
selves undertake to make such an establishment on the coast of Africa."* 

A constitution was formed; Bushrod Washington was appoint- 
ed president, and Messrs. Crawford, Clay, Rutgers, Howard, &c. 
vice presidents. An eloquent memorial to Congress was drawn 
up, which Mr. Randolph undertook to present to that body. 

Yours, &c. M. C. 
Philadelphia, April 10, 1832. 

* African Repository, vol. VI. page 199. 
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LETTER HI. 

Agents sent to Africa to explore the coast for a suitable situ* 
at ion. — Land purchased. — Conflict with the natives. — 
Agent seized by them. — Monrovia besieged. — In imminent 
danger. — Colonists triumph. — Peace. 

Dear Sir— 

In November, 1819, the Society appointed two agents, the 
Rev. S. J. Mills and Mr. Ebenezer Burgess, to proceed to the 
coast of Africa, via England, to make the necessary explorations 
and inquiries as to a suitable location for a settlement. The ob- 
ject of landing in England, was to procure letters to the leading 
men at Sierra Leone, and also to gain such general information 
respecting the coast of Africa as might be attainable. They suc- 
ceeded in both objects, and procured, moreover, recommenda- 
tions from the Court of Copenhagen, to its colonial authorities on 
the coast. They sailed from the Downs on the 7th of February, 
1820, and arrived at Sierra Leone early in March. They visited 
all the ports from Sierra Leone to Sherbro. At this last place 
they found a small colony of coloured people settled by John 
Kizel, a South Carolina slave, who had joined the British in the 
revolutionary war, and at its close wal taken to Nova Scotia, from 
whence he sailed with a number of his countrymen to Africa, 
where he established this small settlement, which was, at the 
arrival of the agents, in a prosperous situation. By Kizel and 
his people, the .agents were kindly and hospitably received. 
After gaining all the information necessary for their purpose, 
they sailed from the coast in May, and arrived in the United 
States in the following month. Mr. Mills died on the passage. 

The slave trade having been abolished by Congress, and the 
American vessels of war being authorized to capture all vessels 
engaged in it, under the American flag, one oif them was taken? 
and the liberated Africans were brought to this country, landed 
in Georgia, and were about to be sold by virtue of an act of that 
state. A clause in the act directed the constituted authorities 
to deliver such slaves up to the Colonization Society, on paj- 
ment of all expenses incurred since their capture and condemna- 
tion. With this condition the society complied, and received 
the slaves, about thirty in number. 

To guard against a recurrence of a similar state of things, Con- 
gress, on the 3d of March, 1819, passed an act authorising the 
President u to make such rules and regulations as he might 
deem expedient for the safe keeping, support, and removal of 
slaves captured in vessels engaged. in the slave trade; and |p 
appoint a proper person or persons, as agent or agents on the 
coast of Africa far-receiving them." 

It was obvious that the objects of the government could be 
better accomplished in conjunction with the Colonization Society, 
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than separately. Accordingly, in the year 1820^ the Elizabeth was 
chartered, and took out to the coast two agents of the government, 
one from the society, and about eighty emigrants. The latter were 
to be employed at the expense of the government, in preparing 
accommodations for the reception of recaptured negroes. 

They were in the outset extremely unfortunate. They found 
it impossible to obtain a suitable place, and " were compelled, 
by a variety of untoward circumstances, to make a temporary 
establishment in the low, unhealthy island of Sherbro." Here 
they were detained some time endeavouring to purchase land — 
and were attacked by fatal diseases, which carried off the three 
agents, and twenty of the colonists. 

The colony was in a lamentable state in the spring of 1821. 
Great confusion and want of subordination prevailed, in conse- 
quence of the death of the agents. At that time four new ones 
arrived, Messrs. Andrews, Wiltberger, Winn, and Bacon; the 
two first on the part of the society, and the others on that of 
the United States. They brought out twenty-eight emigrants — 
and from the difficulties that had occurred in procuring land, 
they proceeded with the old and new hands to the neighbourhood 
of Freetown, in the colony of Sierra Leone. One of the agents, 
Mr. Bacon, being taken sick, returned to the United States. Mr. 
Andrews died in August, and Mr. Winn in September. 

This was a most appalling state of things, and would have dis- 
couraged ordinary men from a prosecution of the scheme. For- 
tunately, such timid counsels did not prevail. The society de- 
termined to persevere, trusting that more experience, and the 
choice of a more salubrious situation would guard against a re- 
petition of those disasters. 

A new agent, Dr. Ayres, was appointed, who, with lieutenant 
Stockton, on the part of the United States, sailed in November, 
1821, and arrived on the coast of Africa in December. On a 
careful examination of the coast, they purchased the country call- 
ed Montserado, where the colony is now settled. The price 
agreed upon, was three hundred dollars, payable in powder and 
ball, fire arms, tobacco, clothing, &c. 

The Africans who had been landed at Sierra Leone, were now 
sent for, and affairs wore a promising aspect, when an untoward 
circumstance occurred, which threatened a total failure of the 
scheme. 

A small slave vessel, prize to an English schooner, with thirty 
recaptured slaves on board, and bound for Sierra Leone, put in for 
water at Perseverance Island, part of the purchased territory, 
where the colonists were stationed. Having unfortunately parted 
her cable, she drifted on shore, where she was wrecked. The cus- 
tom of the coast appropriates to the petty chief on whose lands a 
wreck takes place, the vessel and her entire contents. King 
George, on whose territory the accident happened, sent his people 
to take possession. They were resisted by the captain and crew*, 
and were discomfited. While the natives were preparing to renew 
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the attack, the captain sent to the agent for assistance, which wm 
readily granted. A boat was instantly manned, and sent to his 
relief, and a brass field piece on the island brought to bear on the 
assailants, who were accordingly put to the rout, with the loss of 
two killed and several wounded. The crew and slaves were 
brought in safety to land, but the vessel went to pieces, and most 
of the stores and property was lost. 

This exasperated the natives, not merely by the loss of their 
prey and their men, but by the prospect it held out of similar in- 
terferences in future. They anticipated the total interruption of 
the slave trade, which was their principal dependence for pro- 
curing supplies of whatever they might want. They, therefore, 
determined to extirpate the colony, while in its feeble and de- 
fenceless state. 

Only part of the goods had been delivered, and the natives re- 
fused to take the remainder, and insisted on returning what they 
had received. This, of course, the agent refused, and they had 
recourse to a stratagem to accomplish their purpose. They in- 
vited him to an amicable conference, and as soon as they had him 
in their power, made him a prisoner, and detained him until he 
consented to take the articles back. Then they insisted on the 
colonists withdrawing from the settlement altogether. Pleading 
the difficulty of removal, for want of a place to which to retire, 
he was permitted to remain till he could make a purchase of land. 
Meanwhile he made an appeal to Boatswain, one of the native 
kings, who enjoyed a sort of supremacy among them, and who, 
on hearing the respective allegations, gave an award in favour of 
the colonists, that the bargain had been fair on both sides; that 
there was no ground for rescinding it; and therefore, that the 
natives should receive the stipulated goods, and relinquish the 
purchased territory. With this judgment his perfidious regal 
brethren were forced to comply, as he threatened them with his 
vengeance if they proved refractory. 

They brooded over the discomfiture in the field and before the 
arbiter, and determined, on his departure to his own station, to 
make a decisive attempt to extirpate the colony. The colonists 
had information of their preparations, and made every exertion to 
be enabled to meet them. But their number was small, having 
but 35 effective men : their defences were incomplete ; they had 
but few cannon, and the agent, the Rev. Mr. Ashmun,a man of 
extraordinary zeal, ardour, and energy, was dangerously ill ; but 
had, nevertheless, to give all the necessary orders, some of them 
dictated from his bed, as he had no adequate substitute. 

The enemy consisted of a body of eight hundred men, and 
made a most furious attack on the 8th of November, 1822. Un- 
fortunately one pass was neglected to be properly defended, and 
there the enemy forced an entrance, and captured one of the guns, 
which happily they knew not how to manage. The colony was 
saved by their want of discipline. Had they pushed forward, their 
success was certain; the colonists could not have resisted; but 
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the assailants betook themselves to plunder, in great confusion: this 
afforded the colonists time to rally; they recaptured the gun; and 
turned it on the enemy, who were wedged in a solid mass. Great 
destruction took place„and they fled in utter confusion; it was sup- 
posed they had 60 or 80 killed. The loss on the other side was 
considerable, three men and one woman killed, two men and two 
women severely wounded, and seven children captured. 

The colonists, as soon as the enemy had disappeared, immedi- 
ately began to complete their defences, and prepare for another 
attack, which they understood from their spies, was to be made 
with a greater force at the close of the month. The attack ac- 
cordingly commenced on the 30th, with 1,500 assailants. The 
fortifications were in a far better state than before, but the number 
of effective men less, not quite 30. The besiegers were, after a 
long and ardent struggle, finally defeated, with severe loss. The 
garrison had one man killed, and two badly wounded. Mr. Ash- 
mun's services were invaluable, and were the means of saving the 
place. 

His Britannic Majesty's schooner, Driver, fortunately arrived in 
the harbour at this time, and the commander kindly offered his ser- 
vices as mediator, which were gladly accepted by both parties, as 
they were equally tired of " the unprofitable contest." The na-. 
tive princes signed an engagement " to observe an unlimited truce 
with the colony, and submit all their differences to the arbitration 
of the governor of Sierra Leone." 

Since that period the colonists have not been molested. They 
are objects of respect and veneration, and their friendship is sought 
after by all the petty kings in their neighbourhood. 

A regular form oi government was adopted in 1824, which pro- 
duced the happiest effects on the morals and manners of the Colo- 
nists. In truth, this period may be stated as almost the commence- 
ment of the establishment — the four preceding years having been 
the reign of anarchy and confusion. Yours, &c, M. C. 

Philadelphia, April 12, 1832. 

LETTER IV. 

Increase of the Coloured Population. 
Dear Sir — 

The dangers arising from the great increase of a caste in the na- 
tion, who are by custom cut off from all chance of amalgamation 
with their fellow-beings of a different colour, are yearly augment- 
ing by the natural horror of slavery, which is constantly gaining 
strength in the breasts of the slaves; by the unceasing discussions in 
our papers, especially by those that recently took place in the legis- 
lature of Virginia ; and by the inflammatory publications, which are 
clandestinely spread among the slaves, 'm spite of the vigilance and 
denunciations of their masters. Circumstances, too, are occasion- 
ally occurring which tend to fan the flame; among which may be 
reckoned the general manumission of the slaves in the royal co- 

3 
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lonies of Great Britain, and the steady and persevering efforts 
making in and out of parliament in that kingdom, to procure a 
total emancipation in all the British colonies. 

In the discussion of this subject, it is only necessary to cast a 
furtive glance at the scenes in St. Domingo, and the various insur- 
rections planned and attempted in this country, to be satisfied that 
the subject has not hitherto attracted that consideration in gene- 
ral, to which it is entitled by its great magnitude and importance. 
Although there is, 1 hope and trust, no great danger of such in- 
surrectionary attempts proving successful, yet they may, and in 
all probability will, produce repetitions of the horrible scenes which 
took place at Southampton, at which humanity shudders. 

On this view of the subject, it could scarcely have been antici- 
pated, that the scheme proposed by the Colonization Society, of 
removing such of the free people of colour as are disposed to emi- 
grate to the land of their fathers, and such slaves as are emanci- 
pated, on condition of removal to that land, should have met with 
any opposition. It is, nevertheless, certain, that it has been vio- 
lently opposed in tw r o quarters where it might have rationally been 
supposed likely to meet with most favour, in South Carolina, and 
among some of the free blacks. 

We shall, in the sequel, consider the opposition of the free 
blacks. At present we shall confine ourselves to the case of South 
Carolina. That state is by far more particularly interested in the 
success of the scheme than any other, except, perhaps, Louisiana; 
as these are the only two states in which the slave population ex- 
ceeds that of the whites. 

Whites Slaves. 

I 130,178 107,094 
I 257,878 315,565 

Thus it appears that while the slaves very nearly trebled their 
numbers, the whites did not quite double theirs. 

The relative situation of the white and coloured population east 
of the Blue Ridge, in Virginia, places this subject in a striking 
point of view. It appears that the latter have gained on the 
former in forty years, 106,176, being more than a fourth part of 
the number of whites at present in that part of the country. To 
render this case more remarkable, it is to be observed, that during 
this period, the shipment of slaves from that portion of Virginia to 
the more southern states, has been carried to an enormous extent. 



Population of South Carolina. 
In 1790 
1830 



Papulation east of the Blue Ridge* 
In 1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 



Whites. 
314,523' 
336,289 
338,553 
348,873 
375,935 



Total 



Blacks. 
289,425 
339,293 
386,942 
413,928 
457,013 



Majority. 



Whites. 
25,098 



Blacks. 

3,004 
48,389 
65,055 
81,078 



The following table exhibits the increase of the free coloured 
people in the United States from the year 1790 to the present time. 
In 1790 I 59,481 I In 1810 I 186,446 I In 1830 I 319,467 

180Q J 110,073 J 1820 1 233,530 | 
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A multiplication nearly six fold in forty years, and above 33 per 
cent, in the last ten years. 

The disparity of increase of the white and coloured population 
in the five original slave states, deserves attention. 



1790. 



1830. 



Whites. 


Slaves. 


Whites. 


Slaves. 


208,650 
442,127 
288,204 
130*178 
52,886 


103,036 
292,627 
100,572 
107,094 
29,264 


291,093 
694,439 
472,433 
257,878 
296,614 


102,878 
469,724 
246,462 
315,665 
217,407 


1,122,045 


632,593 


2,012,457 


1,352,136 



Maryland, 
Virginia, 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, 



It thus appears, that the whites, in forty years, increased only 
about eighty per cent; while the slaves increased one hundred and 
twelve. In North Carolina, the whites increased but sixty-four 
per cent.; while the slaves increased one hundred and forty-five. 
The number of slaves in Maryland has slightly decreased, partly 
by manumissions, and partly by the shipment of slaves to the more 
southern states, both of which have taken place in that state on a 
large scale. The free coloured population in 1790, was only 8,042, 
whereas, in 1830, it was 52,942. 

Table of the number of coloured people, free and slaves, in the 
United States, at the various periods of taking the census, together 
with a statement of the numbers that will be in the country every 
decennial census, till 1880, at the rate of increase that took place 
between 1820 and 1830, viz., at 35 per cent. 



1790 - - - 


757,178 


1840 - - - 


3,145,552 


1800 - - - 


1,006,912 


1850 - - - 


4,246,495 


1810 - - - 


1,377,780 


1860 - - - 


3,732,768 


1820 - - - 


1,771,658 


1870 - - - 


7,739,236 


1830 - - - 


2,330,039 


1880 - - - 


10,417,968 



What fearful presages arise in the mind, when we consider that 
in 1880, at the present rate of increase, the population of the U. 
S., then above 54,000,000, will embrace more than 10,000,000 of 
a distinct race, between whom and the majority, cordiality can 
scarcely be expected! What an admonitory lesson in favour of 
colonization! Yours, &c, M. C. 

Philadelphia, April 14, 1832. 



LETTER V. 

Expense of Passage. — Manumissions. 

Dear Sir — 

It remains to ascertain as nearly as possible the expense of emi- 
gration. 

The passage is at present calculated at about twenty dollars, 
and the expense for the maintenance of each emigrant for six 
months at about 15 dollars; making, all together, 35 dollars. 
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But children from two to twelve years of age are taken at half 
price, and below two years free of charge; allowing for a due 
proportion of children, thirty dollars will be a tolerably fair esti- 
mate for passage and support. 

Moreover, when the situation of the colony becomes better 
known, and the prejudices which have been industriously created 
against it are done away, many emigrants will defray their own 
expenses, and many humane and charitable masters will, as has 
taken place already, pay the passage of their manumitted slaves. 

Again. For a long time to come there will be, as there is at 
present, a great demand in the colony for labourers, and able-bodied 
men will, immediately on landing, be able to procure employment. 
In a late report it is stated, that of the whole number of emigrants 
that arrived in one vessel, only seven were unemployed in twenty 
days. Considering all these circumstances, we might be autho- 
rised to assume an average of twenty dollars for each; but if we 
err at all, it is better to err on the safe side, and assume twenty- 
five. 

It appears that the annual increase is a little above 2 \ per cent. 
In the former edition we erroneously assumed 3^. 

Two and a half per cent on the present number of coloured peo- 
ple in the United States, probably 2,400,000, amounts to 60,000 
annually. Supposing the object to be, the prevention of any in- 
crease, and that therefore provision would have to be made for the 
conveyance of 60,000 annually, at 25 dollars each, the expense 
would be $1,500,000. 

This sum is large, and would require considerable sacrifices. 
But was any grand object ever attained without great sacrifices? 
We were, when in a comparatively feeble state, able to raise 
$100,000,000 in a year and a half for the support of a war. Our 
revenue has been, for years, from 20, to $25,000,000, and the na- 
tional debt is nearly paid off The direct tax of the state of Penn- 
sylvania in the year 1815 *vas $730,958, and that of Virginia 
$738,036, which were paid without any oppression of the citizens 
of either. And surely if reason and common sense have fair play, 
it will not be difficult to procure an amendment of the constitution 
(if such an amendment be necessary, which is doubted by many 
of our citizens) by three-fourths ot the states, allowing the ap- 
propriation of a sum necessary for the purpose; and never did a 
nation make a more useful appropriation. 

There are thirteen non-slaveholding States. There can be no 
doubt that these would ratify such an amendment; and from the 
prevalence of the conviction in Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina, of the dangers that menace the country from this source, 
their immediate concurrence might be calculated on; and the con- 
sent of two more would probably be had in a year or two, as the 
subject came to be more fully discussed, and of consequence better 
understood. 

Among the most promising and encouraging circumstances at- 
tending the career of this society, are the numerous manumissions 
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that have taken place in almost all the slave states, on the express 
condition of the freed people being sent to Liberia. 

These manumissions have occurred on a scale that the most san- 
guine friends of the scheme could not have anticipated. Entire 
families have been blest with their freedom, from the most pure 
motives, a conviction of the immorality and injustice of slavery — 
and in many cases ample provision has been made for the expense 
of their passage, and in some for their support in Liberia. They 
have been thus released from the debasement and degradation of 
slavery, and sent to the land of their fathers, to partake of all the 
happiness that freedom and the certainty of enjoying all the fruits 
of their labour, can inspire. 

In this work of benevolence, the society of Friends, as in so 
many other cases, have nobly distinguished themselves, and as- 
sumed a prominent attitude. They have, in North Carolina, li- 
berated no less than 652 slaves, whom they had under their care, 
besides, as says my authority, an unknown number of children, 
husbands and wives, connected with them by consanguinity. 
In the performance of these acts of benevolence, they expended 
$12,759. They had remaining under their care, in Dec. 1830, 
402 slaves, for whom the same arrangements were to be made. 

It holds out every encouragement to the Colonization Society, 
that the applications for the transportation of free negroes, and 
slaves proposed to be emancipated on condition of removal to Li- 
beria, far exceed its means. There are in North Carolina and the 
adjacent states, from three to four thousand of both descriptions, 
ready to embark, were the Society in a situation to send them 
away. 



Yours, &c, M. C. 



Philadelphia, Jlpril 14, 1832. 

LETTER VI. 



Progress of Liberia. — Inauspicious commencement in Massa- 
chusetts, Virginia, and North Carolina. 
Dear Sir — 

A brief comparison of the progress made in Liberia, with the 
colonization of Massachusetts, Virginia and North Carolina, will 
place the first on high ground, and dispel the doubts of the most 
sceptical as to the ultimate success of this magnificent and benig- 
nant undertaking, if it receive a due degree of support. Let it be 
observed, that the society never made any calculation on being able 
to accomplish the mighty object of their enterprise by private re- 
sources alone. That would have been extravagant folly. The 
success must, they well knew, ultimately depend on the patron- 
age of the general and state governments, united; the attainment 
of which they confidently hope for. The society has done its duty 
in proving the practicability of the scheme, and will steadily con- 
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tinue its exertions on a scale proportioned to the means placed at 
its disposal. Further than this it never promised. « 

The first expedition to Liberia took place in 1820, but the colo- 
nists met with so many difficulties and embarrassments at the com- 
mencement, that it was not until the year 1824, that order or good 
government was established. All that has been accomplished 
worth notice has taken place within the last eight years. What, 
then, is the state of the case? 

There are now above 2000 souls, settled, contented, happy and 
prosperous; enjoying all the apparatus of a regular government; 
an improving agriculture; a prosperous and increasing commerce; 
settlements rapidly extending; a large territory, possessed of extra- 
ordinary advantages of soil, climate, and situation for commerce, 
fairly and honourably purchased, one hundred and fifty miles on 
the coast, and extending into the interior of the country thirty or 
forty miles; several slave factories destroyed, and the slaves libe- 
rated; the slave trade abolished in the neighbourhood of the settle- 
ment; the circumjacent aboriginals tranquilized, regarding the set- 
tlers with reverence, and looking up to them for protection from 
the ferocious violence of those hostes humani generis, the slave 
traders; the attacks of some hostile petty kings repelled in 1822, in 
the very infancy of the colony, and in its most feeble state; educa- 
tion carefully attended to; the children of the natives sent in for in- 
struction to the schools of the colonists; morals and religion flourish- 
ing. In a word, the most sanguine expectations of the founders of 
the colony more than realized, at this very early stage of its exist- 
ence. It may be doubted whether any colony ever throve more 
completely in so short a space of time. 

One feature in this colony most honourably distinguishes it 
from almost every other colony established in ancient or modern 
times. Of all other colonies the founders were impelled by a desire 
of conquest; a thirst of aggrandizement, or of the acquisition of 
wealth. With no such views were the founders of Liberia actu- 
ated. Benevolence alone inspired the illustrious men, the Finleys, 
the Thorntons, the Meades, the Washingtons, the Mercers, the Ash- 
muns, the Caldwells, the Keys, who projected or aided in forming 
the society. The benefit of the colonists and the peace and hap- 
piness of this country were the objects. For their attainment they 
devoted their time, and their substance, and endured the scoffs and 
ridicule and scorn to which their grand enterprise, in common 
with all great novel undertakings, was subjected. 

Let us now cast an eye on the early results of the attempts at 
the colonization of Massachusetts, Virginia and North Carolina. 

The pilgrims who commenced the settlement of Massachusetts, 
landed in December, 1620, to the number of 120; and so ill were 
they provided with provisions and clothing, and so inclement was 
the season, that about fifty of them perished in the course of the 
winter and the ensuing spring.* And though they received fre- 

* Marshall's Life of Washington, Vol. I. page 94, 
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quent reinforcements, there remained but three hundred in the 
year 1630, one half of the whole number having perished in the 
severe winter of 1629.* 

What a striking contrast Liberia exhibits! How exhilarating 
and encouraging to its friends, and how useful a lesson does it hold 
out to its enemies! 

But inauspicious as the incipient operations were in Massachu- 
setts, the result was far worse for 25 years in Virginia. The first 
attempt at a settlement took place in 1585, and w T as succeeded for 
years by several numerous reinforcements, which in a great mea- 
sure fell victims to their own irregularities, or to the hostile attacks 
of the Indians, whom those irregularities provoked. In 1610, the 
heroic Smith, the father of the colony, brought out a strong rein- 
forcement, and returned home for further supplies of men, provi- 
sions, arms and ammunition, leaving the colony, as he supposed, se- 
cure against any contingency, however adverse, whether from the 
severity of the weather, or the assaults of the Indians. But all his 
calculations were miserably defeated by the worthlessness, the in- 
subordination, and the licentiousness of the colonists. 

" Smith left the colony furnished with three ships, good fortifications, twenty- 
five pieces of cannon, arms, ammunition, apparel, commodities for trading, and tools 
for all kinds of labour. At James Town there were nearly sixty houses. The set- 
tlers had begun to plant and to fortify at five or six other places. The number of 
inhabitants was nearly five hundred. — They had just gathered in their Indian har- 
vest, and besides, had considerable provision in their stores. They had between 
five and six hundred hogs, an equal number of fowls, some goats and some sheep. 
They had also boats, nets, and good accommodations for fishing. But such was the 
sedition, idleness, and dissipation of this mad people, that they w r ere soon reduced 
to the most miserable circumstances. No sooner was Capt. Smith gone, than the 
savages, provoked by their dissolute practices, and encouraged by their want of 
government, revolted, hunted and slew them from place to place. Nansemond, the 
plantation at the falls, and all the out-settlements, were abandoned. In a short time, 
nearly forty of the company were cut off by the enemy. Their time and provisions 
were consumed in riot; their utensils were stolen or destroyed; their hogs, sheep, 
and fowls killed and earned off by the Indians. The sword without, famine and 
sickness within, soon made among them surprising destruction. Within the term 
of six months, of their w T hole number, sixty only survived. These were the most 
poor, famishing wretches, subsisting chiefly on herbs, acorns, and berries. Such 
was the famine, that they fed on the skins of their dead horses : nay, they boiled 
and ate the flesh of the dead. Indeed they were reduced to such extremity, that 
had they not been relieved, the whole colony in eight or ten days would have been 
extinct. Such are the dire effects of idleness, faction, and want of proper subordi- 
nation.'^ 

All the difficulties and disasters that have occurred in Liberia, 
from the commencement of the settlement till the present time, 
fall far short of the tithe of the calamities in Virginia in six 
months. 

We have not as many details of the disasters in North Carolina. 
Williamson, its historian, is very brief on the subject; but he tells 
enough to prove that similar disorders and similar disasters took 
place there. The colony was commenced in 1668, and in 1694, 
" the list of taxables was only 787, being little more than half the 
number that were there in 1677," seventeen years before. " Such," 1 

* Idem, page 102. f Holmes's Annals, VoL I. page 60. 
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says the writer, " were the baneful effects of rapine, anarchy and 
idleness."* - Yours, &c. M. C. 

Philadelphia, April 18, 1835. 

LETTER VIL 

Legislative proceedings in favour of the Society. — Connecticut , 
New Jersey, Kentucky, Delaware, Massachusetts, Tennessee, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. — Synod of Utica. — 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church — Methodist 
Episcopal Conference. 

Dear Sir — > 

The Colonization Society has, by perseverance and by the in- 
trinsic merit of its views, at length " won golden opinions " from 
the greater part of the nation. The legislatures of fourteen states, 
New-Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, New- York, New-Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana, have passed resolutions distinctly re- 
commending the scheme of colonizing the free coloured population, 
and most of them approving of the objects of the Society. Eleven 
of those states have instructed their senators, and requested their 
representatives in Congress, to promote in the general government, 
measures for removing such free persons of colour as are desirous 
of emigrating to Africa. And "nearly all the ecclesiastical bodies 
in the United States have, by resolutions, fully expressed their opi- 
nion, that the Society merits the consideration and favour of the 
whole Christian community, and earnestly recommended it to their 
patronage." I annex a few specimens: 

Resolve of the Legislature of Connecticut, 1824. 
"Resolved, That the existence of Slavery in the United States is a great national 
evil, and that the people and the States ought to participate in the burdens and du- 
ties of removing* it by all just and prudent measures, which may be adopted with a 
due regard to their internal peace and mutual harmony: and that a system of co- 
lonization under the patronage of the General Government, may reasonably be 
deemed conducive to so desirable an object. " 

Resolve of the Legislature of New Jersey, 1825. 

"Resolved, That in the opinion of this Legislature, a system of Foreign Coloni- 
zation, with correspondent measures, might be adopted, that would in due time, 
effect the entire emancipation of slaves in this country, and furnish an asylum for 
the free blacks, without any violation of the National Compact, or infringement of 
the rights of individuals j and that such a system should be predicated upon the 
principle, that the evil of slavery is a national one, and that the People and the States 
of this union ought, mutually, to participate in the duties and burdens of removing 
it." 

Resolve of the Legislature of Kentucky, 1827. 

" Resolved by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, That 
they view with deep and friendly interest, the exertions of the American Coloni- 
zation Society, in establishing an asylum on the coast of Africa, for the free people 
of colour pf the United States; and that the Senators and Representatives in Congress 
from this state, be and they are hereby requested, to use their efforts to facilitate 

* Williamson's History of North Carolina, Vol. I. page 144. 
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the removal of such free persons of colour as may desire to emigrate from the United 
States to the colony in Africa, and to insure to them the protection and patronage of 
the General Government, so far as shall be deemed consistent with the safety and 
interest of the United States." 

Of the Legislature of Delaware* 
"Resolved, By the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of Delaware, 
in General Assembly met, That it is requisite for our prosperity, and, what is of 
more important concern, essential to our safety, that measures should be taken, for 
the removal from this country, of the free negroes and mulattoes. 

"Resolved, That this General Assembly approve the objects of the American 
Colonization Society, and consider that those objects deserve public support, and 
that they ought to be fostered and encouraged by the National Government, and 
-with the National funds." 

Resolution of the Senate- of Pennsylvania, 1 829. 

"Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of Pennsylvania, in 
General Assembly met, That in the opinion of this general assembly, the American 
Colonization Society eminently demands the support of the national government, 
and that our Senators be directed, and the Representatives in Congress be requested 
to aid the same by all proper and constitutional means." 

Resolution of the Legislature of Maryland, 1829 
" Resolved unanimously, That the governor be requested to communicate to 
the President of the United States, and to our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress, the opinion of the general assembly, that a wise and provident policy suggests 
the expediency, on the part of our national government, of procuring through ne- 
gociatio i, by cession or purchase, a tract of country on the western coast of Africa, 
for the colonization of the free people of colour of the United States." 

Resolution of the State of Tennessee. 
" Resolved, by the General Assembly of the State of Tennessee, That the Senators 
in Congress from this State, be, and they are hereby requested and instructed ; and 
that the Representatives be, and they are hereby requested, to give to the govern- 
ment of the United States any aid in their power, in devising and carrying into ef- 
fect a plan which may have for its object the colonizing, in some distant country, 
the free people of colour who are within the limits of the United States, or within 
the limits of any of their Territories." 

Resolution of the State of Indiana, 1829. 
" Be it resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Indiana, That our Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress be, and they are hereby requested, in the 
name of the State of Indiana, to solicit the assistance of the general government to 
aid the laudable designs of the Colonization Society, in such manner as Congress in 
its wisdom may deem expedient." 

Resolution of the Senate of Massachusetts in 1830. 

"Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress, be, and they are 
hereby requested, in the name of the State of Massachusetts, to solicit the assist- 
ance of the general government, to aid the laudable designs of the Colonization 
Society, in such manner as Congress in its wisdom may deem expedient." 

Resolution of the Synod of Utica, N. Y. 1829. 
"Resolved, That all clergymen within the bounds of this Synod, be, and they 
hereby are most earnestly requested to take up collections and subscriptions yearly, 
on or near the fourth of July, as a proper mode of aiding the funds of the Coloni- 
zation Society ; and that as far as practicable, they enable their people to understand 
the history, design, progress and prospects of the Society." 

Resolution of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 183(X 
« Resolved, That it be recommended to all the churches under the care of the ge- 
neral assembly, to take up collection* for the Colonization Society, on the next 4th 
of July." 

4 
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Resolution of the Philadelphia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 1831. 
" Resolved, That the Conference highly approving of the plan and purposes of 
the American Colonization Society, do recommend that collections be taken up 
throughout the churches within our bounds, so far as is practicable, on the 4th of 
July next, in aid of the funds of the above Society." 



LETTER VIII. 

Situation of the Colonists in Liberia. — Testimony of a Com- 
mittee in Monrovia. — Of Captain Nicholson — Of Captain 
Kennedy — Of Captain Sherman — Of Captain Abels. — Mo- 
rals and Manners. 

Dear Sir — 

The subject discussed in this letter is of paramount importance. 
Whatever considerations of policy in regard to this country, 
might plead in favour of the scheme of colonization, it would not 
have the sanction of the friends of mankind, of those who com- 
miserate the depressed condition of the coloured population of the 
United States, if the situation of the emigrants were not mani- 
festly improved. To place this vital point on a basis as firm as 
the rock of Gibraltar, I have collected what may be regarded as 
a superfluity of testimony; as that of any one of the parties would 
be sufficient to remove all doubts from the minds of all persons 
open to conviction. But it seemed right in such a case, " to make 
assurance doubly sure." 

In a Circular forwarded by a Committee of the inhabitants of 
Monrovia, to their brethren in the United States, they give the 
following description of their situation: 

" The first consideration which caused our voluntary removal to this country, 
and the object we regard with the deepest concern, was liberty — liberty in the so- 
ber, simple, but complete sense of the word — not a licentious liberty— nor a liberty 
without government, or which should place us without the restraint of salutary laws 
—but that liberty of speech, action and conscience, which distinguishes the free 
enfranchised citizens of a free state. We did not enjoy that freedom in our native 
country; and from causes, which, as regards ourselves, we shall soon forget for 
ever, we were certain, it was not there attainable for our children or ourselves. * * 
We truly declare, that our expectations and hopes, in this respect, have been realized. 

" Our constitution secures to us, so far as our condition allows, all the rights and 
privileges enjoyed by the citizens of the United States; and these rights and these 
privileges are ours: We are proprietors of the soil we live on, and possess the 
rights of freeholders. Our suffrages, and, what is of more importance, our senti- 
ments and opinions, have their due weight in the government we live under. Our 
laws are altogether our own; they grow out of our circumstances, are framed for 
our exclusive benefit, and administered either by officers of our own appointment, 
or such as possess our confidence. We have a judiciary, chosen among ourselves: 
we serve as jurors on the trial of others, and are liable ourselves to be tried only 
by jurors of our fellow-citizens. We have all that is meant by liberty of conscience. 
The time and mode of worshipping God, as prescribed to us in his word, and dic- 
tated by our conscience, we are not only free to follow, but are protected in fol- 
lowing. 

" Forming a community of our own in the land of our forefathers, having the 
commerce, and soil, and resources of the country at our disposal; we \smw nothing 
of that debasing inferiority with which our very colour stamped us in America; 
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there is nothing here to create the feeling" on oirf part — nothing to cherish the feel- 
ing of superiority in the minds of foreigners who visit us. It is this moral emanci- 
pation — this liberation of the mind from worse than iron fetters — that repays us ten 
thousand times over all that it has cost us, and makes us grateful to God and our 
American patrons, for the happy change which has taken place in our situation." 

Extract of a letter from Captain Nicholson, of the United 
States Navy, tvho spent some time at Liberia. 
"The appearance of all the colonists, those of Monrovia, as well as those of 
Caldwell, indicated more than contentment. Their manners were those of free- 
men, who experienced the blessings of liberty, and appreciated the boon. Many 
of them had by trade acquired a competency. * * * The children 
born in the country are fine looking, and I presume can be raised as easily as those 
of the natives. All the colonists with whom I had communication (and with nearly 
the whole of them did I communicate, in person, or by my officers) expressed their 
decided wish to remain in their present situation, rather than return again to the 
- United States. I cannot give you better evidence of the prosperity of the colony, 
than by mentioning, that eight of my crew {coloured mechanics,) after going ashore 
two several days, applied for and received their discharge, in order to remain as 
permanent settlers. These men had been absent from tffeir country upwards of 
three years, and had among them nearly two thousand dollars in clothes and money. 
Had they not been thoroughly convinced that their happiness and prosperity would 
be better promoted by remaining among their free brethren in Liberia, they would 
not have determined on so momentous a step as quitting the United States, perhaps 
forever, where they all had left friends and relatives." 

Extract of a Letter from Captain Kennedy, of the Java, who 
left Monrovia, Dec. 27th, 1830. 

Norfolk, June 22, 1831. 
" It may not be improper to observe, that my inquiries were commenced under 
auspices very unfavourable to the practicability of the scheme of the society; for 
while I trust, I yielded unfeigned acknowledgments of the piety and purity of 
purpose which governed its worthy and disinterested projectors, yet the vast dif- 
ficulties attending the prosecution of their labours, and the very problematical re- 
sults in the want of success, left an impression on my mind altogether unfavoura- 
ble to the institution. Under these impressions, therefore, I commenced my inqui- 
ries with great caution. I sought out the most shrewd and intelligent of tlie colo- 
nists, many of whom were personally known to me, and by long and wary conver- 
sations, endeavoured to elicit from them any dissatisfaction with their situation, if 
such existed, or any latent desire to retiu'n to their native country. Neither of 
these did I observe. On the contrary| I thought I could perceive that they consi- 
dered that they had started into a new existence; that, disencumbered of the mor- 
tifying relations in which they formerly stood in society^they felfe themselves proud 
in their attitude, and seemed conscious, that while they were the founders of a new 
empire, they were prosecuting the noble purpose of the regeneration of the land 
of their fathers." 

Extract of a Letter from Captain Sherman, of the Liberia, 
dated Philadelphia, May 10, 1830. 

"The agent is the chief magistrate of the colony, and the physician his assistant. 
No white people are allowed to reside in the colony, for the purpose of trade, or of 
pursuing any mechanical business, such being intended for the exclusive benefit of 
the coloured people. The coloured secretary, collector of customs, surveyor and 
constables are appointed by the agent. The port agent, sheriff, treasurer and other 
officers, are elective; and all the offices, except that of agent and physician, are 
filled by coloured people. 

" Two native kings have put themselves and their subjects, supposed to amount to 
ten thousand, under the protection of the colony, and are ready, should it be thought 
necessary or expedient by the settlers to put arms in their hands, to make common 
- cause with them in case of hostilities by any of the natives, which, however, is not 
anticipated, as the most friendly disposition is manifested by all the natives of the 
•eountry from whom any danger might have been apj: rehended. 
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" The township of Caldwell is about seven miles from Monrovia, on St. PauPs river, 
and contains a population of five hundred and sixty agriculturists. The soil is ex- 
ceedingly fertile and pleasant, and the people satisfied and happy. The emigrants 
carried out by me, and from whom I received a pleasing" and satisfactoiy account of 
that part of the territory, are located there." 

Letter from Captain Jlbels, of the Schooner Margaret 
Mercer , dated Washington, Feb. 10, 1832^ 

"Having* just arrived in the United States from the colony of Liberia, to which 
place I went as master of the schooner Margaret Mercer, and where I Remained 
thirteen days, during which time I was daily on shore, and carefully observed the 
^ state of affairs, and inquired into the condition of the people,. I venture to state 
some facts in regard to the circumstances and prospects of the colony. On the 
14th of December I arrived, and on the 15th went on shore, and was received in 
the most polite and friendly manner by the governor, Dr. Mechlin, who introduced 
me to the ministers and principal inhabitants. All the colonists appeared to be 
in good health. Jill my expectations in regard tojhe aspect of things, the health, 
harmony, order, contentment, industry, and general prosperity of the settlers, were 
more than realized. There are about two hundred buildings in the town of Mon- 
rovia^ extending along the Cape Montserado, not far from a mile and a quarter. — 
Most of these are good substantial houses and stores, (the first story of many of 
them being of stone,) and some of them handsome, spacious, painted, and with Ve- 
nitian blinds. Nothing struck me as more remarkable than the great superiority, 
in intelligence, manners, conversation, dress, and general appearance in every re- 
spect, of the people over their coloured brethren in America. So much was I pleased 
with what 1 saw, that I observed to the people, should I make a true report, it 
would hardly be credited in the United States. Among all that I conversed with, 
I did not find a discontented person, or hear one express a desire to return to America. 
I saw no intemperance, nor did I hear a profane word uttered by any one. Being 
a Minister of the Gospel, on Christmas day I preached both in the Methodist and 
Baptist Church, to full and attentive congregations of from three to four hundred 
persons in each. I know of no place where the Sabbath appears to be more re- 
spected than in Monrovia. I was glad to see that the Colonial Agent or Governor 
is a constant attendant on * Divine service, and appeal's desirous of promoting the 
moral and religious welfare of the people. Most of the settlers appear to be ra- 
pidly acquiring property ; and I have no doubt they are doing better for themselves 
and their children in Liberia, than they could do in any other part of the world. 
Could the free people of colour in this country but see the real condition of their 
brethren who have settled in Africa, I am persuaded they would require no other ' 
motive to induce them to emigrate. This is my decided and deliberate judgment. 

"P. S. I have several times dined with the Colonists, and I think no better tables 
could be set in any part of the world. We had every thing that heart could desire, 
of meats, and fish, and fowls, and vegetables, and wines," &c. &x. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Mechlin, Colony Jlgent. 

"As to the morals of the colonists, I cbnsider them much better than those of the 
people of the U. S.; that is, you may take an equal number of the inhabitants from 
any section of the Union, and you will find more drunkards, more profane swearers 
and sabbath-breakers, &c, than in Liberia. Indeed, I know of no country where 
things are conducted more quietly and orderly than in this colony. You rarely 
hear an oath, and as to riots and breaches of the peace, I recollect of but one in- 
stance, and that of a trifling nature, that has come under my notice since 1 assumed 
the government of the colony. The sabbath is more strictly observed, than I ever 
saw it in the United States. Our Sunday schools are well attended, not only by 
the children of the colonists, but also by the native children who reside amongst 
us. The natives themselves are so well acquainted with our strict observance of 
this day, that you never find them offering any thing for sale, nor can you hire 
them to work for you; I mean those who have been amongst us, and at all acquaints 
ed with our customs.' ' 
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Extract from the examination of Mr. Devany, High Sheriff 
of Liberia, before a Committee of the House of Mepresenta- 

tives of the U. S., May 27-28, 1830. 

" Some instances of intemperance have occurred — but the habit is confined to 
two persons only, and does not go to such an extent, as to be of serious injury to 
the families of the individuals, who are blacksmiths. There are three churches, 
frame buildings, one of them with a steeple. One belongs to the baptists, one to 
the methodists, and one, not yet finished, to the presbyterians. Divine service is 
attended three times on Sundays, and also on Thursday and Friday evenings. The 
Sunday schools are attended by many of the native children. All who can be de- 
cently clad, are in the habit of attending"." 

***** "The court holds its sessions on the first Monday in 
every month. Juries are empanneled as with us. The jurisdiction of the court 
extends over the whole colony. The trials are principally for larceny, and the cri- 
minals generally natives, who commit thefts in the settlements. A few instances 
of kidnapping have occurred. These depredations were committed on the recap- 
tured Africans. To the honour of the emigrants be it mentioned, that but Jive of 
their number have been committed for stealing or misdemeanor since 1827. 

"There is much hospitality to be found in Monrovia; and among the inhabitants, 
a greater proportion of moral and religious people, than in this city, [Philadelphia.] 
J never saw a man intoxicated, or heard any prof ane swearing during the three weeks 
I was there" — Captain Sherman. 

Yours, &c. M. C. 
Philadelphia, Sprit 22, 1832. 

LETTER IX. 

Soil and Climate of Liberia, — Commerce and Productions.— 
Disadvantages of Slavery to the White population*— Ad- 
vantages of Colonization to our Free Coloured Population* 

Dear Sir — 

The colonists in their address to the coloured population of the United States, dated 
September 1827, observe that " The soil is not exceeded for fertility, or productive- 
ness, when properly cultivated, by any soil in the world. The hills and plains are 
covered with perpetual verdure. The productions of the soil go on through the year, 
without intermission. Notwithstanding the imperfections of the farming tools used 
by the natives, they raise more than they can consume, and frequently more than 
they can sell. We have," they add, "no dreary winter here, for one-half the 
year, to consume the productions of the other half. Nature is constantly renovating 
herself, and constantly pouring her treasures all the year rounds into the lap of the 
industrious. 

t( The true character of the African climate," continue the colonists, " is not un- 
derstood in other countries. Its inhabitants are as robust, as healthy, and as long- 
lived, to say the least, as those of any other country. Nothing like an epidemic has 
ever appeared in the colony — nor can we learn from the natives, that the calamity of 
a sweeping sickness ever yet existed in this part of the continent. But the change 
from a temperate to a tropical country, is a great one — too great not to affect the 
health, more or, less — and in the case of old people, and very young children, it 
often causes death. In the early years,, of the colony, want of good houses, the 
great fatigues and dangers of the settlers, their irregular mode of living, and the 
hardships and discouragements they met with, greatly helped the other causes of 
sickness, which prevailed to an alarming extent, and were attended with great 
mortality. But we look back to these times as to a season of trial long past, andnearly 
forgotten. Our houses and circumstances are now comfortable; and for the last two 
or three years not one person in fifty, from th&middle and southern states, has died 
from the change of climate," 

*' For beauty and fertility, the country is surpassed by none in the world; for salu- 
brity of situation, excellent water, and facility of being brought under cultivation, 
by none equally unpeopled in Africa* Imagine a fins river, half a mile wide, and 
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affording across its channel from bank to bank from three to four fathoms of water— 
the country on either side champaign, and the level about twenty to thirty feet above 
that of the river—the banks every where perpendicular, exhibiting, in order, the 
different strata of which the general bed of the country is composed— rthe waters of 
the river to be sweet at a very small distance above the mouth, eight months in the 
year — at nine miles, the year round — and you have a correct, but still imperfect 
idea of this noble river, and the adjacent country. The original growth is exu- 
berant, and the soil a rich, deep and loose loam, entirely destitute of stones, ex- 
hibiting in some places a prevalence of sand, and in others of a fat clay — but all 
about equally productive." — Ashmun. 

"Not an hour have I spent here without feeling the refreshing and salutary in- 
fluences of a fresh breeze from the ocean. The settlement can never be without 
it. * * No situation of Western Africa can be more salubrious. The sea air 
does all that can be done for it in this climate. One peculiarity is, that the night 
air is nearly as pure as any other. * * The rapidity and luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion here, the natives of temperate latitudes can hardly imagine." — Idem. 

Dr. Mechlin states in a recent communication, that " to those 
emigrants who have had the fever, and are in a great measure ac- 
climated, Africa proves a more congenial clime than the United 
States. There they enjoy a greater immunity from disease: and 
pulmonary affections, so rife among the coloured population in the 
United States, are almost unknown in Liberia. " 

" It has been objected that the climate is very unhealthy — this is true as it res- 
pects the whites, but erroneous as respects the coloured people. Those from the 
middle and northern states have to undergo what is called a seasoning, — that is, 
they generally take the fever the first month of their residence; but it has rarely 
proved fatal since accommodations have been prepared for their reception : those 
from Georgia, the Carolinas, and the southern parts of Virginia, either escape the 
fever altogether, or have it very slightly. Deaths occur there indeed, as in other 
places: but Dr. Mechlin, the agent, assured me that the bills of mortality would 
show a less proportion of deaths, than those of Baltimore, Philadelphia, or New 
York." — Captain Sherman. 

The uniform experience of the colonists has proved that emigrants 
from the Southern States become speedily acclimated. If they have 
the fever of the country, it affects them very lightly — and those 
who are prudent, and observe the advice of the settlers, are in no 
more danger than emigrants from Europe to this country. 

Commerce and Productions — The commerce of Liberia, as 
yet in its infancy, is respectable, and increasing annually. The 
•exports are rice, palm oil, ivory, tortoise shell, dye wood, gold, 
hides, wax, and coffee. Coffee and cotton grow spontaneously. 
Indigo and the sugar cane succeed, and will be cultivated to ad- 
vantage. Camwood is abundant, and mahogany grows at the 
cape. The timber of Liberia is various and durable, and well 
adapted to building. The imports consist of an assortment of the 
productions of Europe, the West Indies and America. The port 
of Monrovia is seldom clear of European and American vessels, 
loading and unloading. 

A trading company has been formed at Monrovia, with a capi- 
tal of $1000; and an agreement entered into, that no dividend 
shall be made until the profits increase the capital to $20,000. 
The stock has risen from 50 to 75 on transfer shares. 

A colonist, of the name of Waring, sold goods to the amount 
of $70,000, in the year 1830. The sales of Mr. Devany, the 
sheriff, amounted to between 24 and $25,000, and his property is 
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worth about $20,000, made during the six years m which he 
has resided in Monrovia. 

"The commerce of the colony, during the year 1831, has greatly exceeded 
that of any former year. Within that period 46 vessels visited the port, of which 
21 were Americans, and a majority of the remainder English. The exports amount- 
ed to nearly 90,000 dollars, and the merchandize and produce on hand, at the close 
of the year, amounted to about 23,000 dollars." 

Disadvantages to the Whites resulting from Slavery. 

"To provide for the free negro a country, is alike the dictate of humanity towards* 
him, and of policy towards ourselves. While he remains here, no white labourer 
will seek employment near him. Hence it is, that in some of the richest counties 
east of the Blue Ridge, the white population is stationary, and in many others it 
is retrograde. Virginia, once the first state in numbers, as she is still interritory r 
has became the third, and will soon have to descend to the fourth rank. The valua- 
tion of the lands of New York, exceeds the estimate of all the lands and slaves in Vir- 
ginian—Richmond and Manchester Colonization Society. 

* * Experience has taught us, that slaves add nothing to our wealth. Where they 
exist, labour is not only high, but badly performed; and the communities growing' 
up around us, which are clear of this evil, flourish over us, and by their cheapness 
of labour, nicer mechanism, and more abundant industry, are making us tributary. 
The progress of light — the conduct of other nations — and particularly that of our 
South American neighbours, in liberating their slaves—the growing belief of the 
disadvantages of slavery, with other causes, contribute to increase the conviction 
that slavery is an evil, and that its consequences may one day or other become terrible,' 9 
— Kentucky Colonization Society. 

" Slavery is ruinous to the whites — retards* improvement — roots out an industrious 
population, banishes the yeomanry of the country— deprives the spinner, the wea- 
ver, the smith, the shoemaker, the carpenter, of employment and support. This- 
evil admits of no remedy — it is increasing, and will continue to increase, until the 
* whole country will be inundated with one black wave covering its whole extent, 
with a few white faces here and there floating on the surface. The master has na 
capital but what is vested in human flesh — the father, instead of being richer for 
liis sons, is at a loss to provide for them — there is no diversity of occupations, no 
incentive to enterprise. Labour of every species is disreputable, because performed 
mostly by slaves. Our towns are stationary, our villages almost every where declining 
— and the general aspect of the country marks the curse of a wasteful, idle, reckless 
population, who have no interest in the soil, and care not how much it is irnpo* 
verished. Public improvements are neglected, and the entire continent does not 
present a region for which nature has done so much, and art so little- If cultivated 
by free labour, the soil of Virginia is capable of sustaining a dense population*, 
among whom labour would be honourable, and where ' the busy hum of men y 
would tell that all were happy, and that all were free." — Speech of 2! Marshal, of 
Fauquier Co. in the legislature of Virginia, 

The advantages of Colonization to our Free Coloured People, 
That the free coloured population in this country labour under 
the most oppressive disadvantages, which their freedom ean by na 
means counterbalance, is too obvious to admit of doubt. I waive 
all inquiry whether this be right or wrong. I speak of things as 
they are — not as they might, or ought to be. They are cut off 
from the most remote chance of amalgamation with the white po- 
pulation, by feelings or prejudices, call them what you will, that 
are ineradicable. Their situation is more unfavourable than that 
of many slaves. " With all the burdens, cares and responsibili- 
ties of freedom, they have few or none of its substantial benefits. 
Their associations are, and must be, chiefly with slaves. Their 
right of suffrage gives them little, if any, political influence, and 
they are practically, if not theoretically excluded from represen- 
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tation and weight in our public councils." No merit, no ser- 
vices, no talents can ever elevate many of them to a level with 
the whites. Occasionally, an exception may arise. A coloured 
individual, of great talents, merits, and wealth, may emerge from 
the crowd. Cases of this kind are to the last degree rare. The 
coloured people are subject to legal disabilities, more or less gall- 
ing and severe, in almost every state in the Union. Who has not 
deeply regretted their late harsh expulsion from the state of Ohio, 
and their being forced to abandon the country of their birth, 
which had profited by their labours, and to take refuge in a fo- 
reign land? Severe regulations have been recently passed in Lou- 
isiana, and various other states, to prevent the introduction of free 
people of colour. Whenever they appear, they are to be banished 
in sixty days. The strong opposition to the establishment of a 
negro college in Newhaven, speaks in a language not to be mis- 
taken, the jealousy with which they are regarded. And there is 
no reason to expect, that the lapse of centuries will make any 
change in this respect. They will always, unhappily, be regard- 
ed as an inferior race. , In some of the states, they are actually 
doomed to idleness, because, however skilful they may be, in any 
branch of manufactures, white operatives cannot generally be in- 
duced to work with them. Such being their situation in this 
country, surely they ought to long as eagerly for a settlement in 
the land of their ancestors, as the captive tribes of Israel hun- 
gered for a return to the land of Canaan. 

What a contrast to their situation in Liberia! There they will 
be lords of the soil, and have every inducement and every oppor- 
tunity to cultivate their minds. They will not be borne down 
by that sense of inferiority, from whose goadings they cannot es- 
cape here, and which is enough to depress minds the most highly 
gifted. According to their respective merits, they may aspire 
to any of the offices of honour and profit and influence, in the co- 
lony. The bar, and the bench, and the medical profession, will 
be open to them, from which they are debarred here by an im- 
passible barrier. 

It is but fair and impartial to give the views of a portion of the 
coloured people, in regard to the plan of colonization. It remains 
ifor the reader to decide on their correctness, when he has duly 
weighed the contents of letter VIII. 

The following resolutions were passed by a meeting of the peo- 
ple of colour in New Bedford, January 22, 1832. 

"Resolved, That in whatever light we view the Colonization Society, we discover 
nothing in it but terror, prejudice and oppression; that the warm and beneficent 
hand of philanthrophy is not apparent in the system ; but the influence of the So- 
ciety on public opinion is more prejudicial to the interest and welfare of the people 
of Colour in the United States, than slavery itself. 

"Mesoked, That the Society, to effect its purpose, the removal of the free people 
of colour (not the slaves) through its agents, teaches the public to believe that it is 
patriotic and benevolent to withhold from us knowledge and the means of acquir- 
ing subsistence, and to look upon us as unnatural and illegal residents in this coun- 
try; and thus by force of prejudice, if not by law, endeavour to compel us to 
embark for Africa, and that, too, apparently by our own free will and consent." 
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LETTER X. 

Of Africa befoix the Irruptions of the Barbarians. — Effects of 
Colonization on the Slave Trade. — Slight sketch of that nefa- 
rious traffic. 

Dear Sir, 

Those who argue, from the present state of the coloured popu- 
lation of this country, against the prospect of a high degree of 
civilization in Africa, reason from very imperfect data. Here 
the coloured people have laboured, and still labour, under almost 
every possible disadvantage. In most of the southern states, 
slaves are debarred from the attainment of the slightest rudiments 
of knowledge. And even in states free from slavery, the coloured 
people have little opportunity of cultivation. Condemned by 
poverty, almost universally, to the lowest occupations, they have 
neither time nor means to improve themselves. But they will 
not suffer much, on a fair comparison with whites of the same 
grade. The best criterion, however, by which to judge, is the pro- 
gress they have made in Liberia, where they escape the degrada- 
tion to which they are exposed here. Of their improvement in mo- 
rals, and manners, and habits, the testimony of Captains Sherman, 
Kennedy, Nicholson, and Abels, from which I have made large 
quotations in the preceding pages, precludes all doubt. It may 
be confidently stated, that none of the American colonies made 
greater advances in the same space of time than they have done in 
the eight years that have elapsed since the establishment of order 
and good government in 1824. The contrast between the Colonists 
at Liberia and the people of the United States, is not so great as 
between the inhabitants of Great Britain at present, and those 
in olden times, when the latter painted their bodies, had no chim- 
nies to their houses, lay upon straw on the ground, covered 
themselves with skins fastened with skewers, and were ten- 
ants in common with the pigs which partook of the hospitality 
of their houses. 

Africa, though brutalized by wars, the invasions of barbarians, 
and the most grinding despotism, was once on as proud an emi- 
nence in point of civilization as any part of Europe. Carthage 
contended for the supremacy with Rome for one hundred and 
twenty years — and, but for domestic factions, the bane of repub- 
lics, would probably have subjugated Italy. The destruction of 
the Carthaginian annals by the Romans renders it impossible to 
enumerate any of her great men, except her warriors. Rome 
never produced a greater general than Hannibal. Some of his 
relations were men of great talents in the same department Ju- 

furtha was superior to most of the Romans who were sent against 
im. Terence, the dramatist, was an African. 
Christianity and civilization were early introduced into Africa. 
There were several provincial councils held there. At one of 
them, held in Carthage, in 397, the canon of the Roman Catholic 
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Bible was settled. Another was held in the same place in 410 — 
and two others at Milevi. In the fifth century, the number of Ca~ 
tholic Bishops in Africa, was four hundred. Origen, Tertullian, 
Cyprian and Augustine, among the great lights of Christianity 
in their day, were Africans. And it is not too much to expect 
that future Hannibals and Terences and Cyprians and Augus- 
tines will arise to defend and illuminate that now benighted 
country. Should such a result take place, the merit will in a 
great degree belong to the illustrious founders of the Colonization 
Society. 

Among the striking advantages attending the Colony at Libe- 
ria, is the check it has given to the slave trade already, and the 
probable suppression, ultimately, of that nefarious traffic on a 
large portion of the western coast of Africa by the gradual exten- 
sion of the settlements. Before the establishment of the settle- 
ments at Liberia, there were several slave factories within a few 
miles of Monrovia, all of which have been completely broken up. 
Four or five years since, there was not a single factory from 
Sierra Leone to Cape Mount, a distance of 100 miles; and 120 
miles, from Cape Mount, to Trade Town, the whole of the coast 
of Liberia. More recently, a factory has been established at 
Cape Mount, forty-five miles from Monrovia, where the trade is 
carried on briskly. But it is probable, as soon as the Colony 
gains more strength, that this nest of pirates, kidnappers and 
traders in human flesh and human suffering, will be extirpated. 

The African chiefs, in the neighborhood of Liberia, have in 
general voluntarily abandoned the traffic, finding they can pro- 
cure what articles they want, of European, American, and West 
India goods, by the sale of their own domestic productions. Some 
of them have put themselves under the protection of the colony. 

To duly appreciate the advantages of this result, it is only ne- 
cessary to reflect for a moment on the horrors of this nefarious 
traffic ; and although it has been presented times without number, 
to the execration of mankind , I may be permited to take a bird's 
eye view of it. The number of slaves kidnapped in 1824, was 
120,000. And the number imported into the single port of Rio 
for nine years, 1820—8, was 261,964. 



In 1820, 15,020 

1821, 24,134 

1822, 27,363 



In 1823, 20,349 

1824, 29,503 

1825, 26.254 



In 1826, 33,999 

1827, 29,787 

1828, 43,555 



Total 249,964 

Walsh's Notices of Brazil, vol. 2 t p. 178. 



Notwithstanding the efforts of the chief maritime powers of 
Europe, and those of the United States, to suppress this traffic, 
there have been, from the two towns, Muney and Pangas, 352 
eargdes of slaves taken, in little more than a year. 

It has been estimated that one third, but say one fifth, perish in 
the Voyage ; and that an equal number die after their landing, of 
diseases contracted on the voyage, or of grief for their forlorn si- 
tuation 1 
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To heighten the enormity of this "sin crying to heaven for 
vengeance," it is ascertained, that in cases of scarcity of provi- 
sion, the slaves are often remorselessly thrown overboard. On 
board a vessel some time since, thirty nine negroes became blind, 
and twelve had lost an eye. They were thrown into the fathom- 
less ocean. A single vessel, the Protector, took on board at Moz- 
ambique 807 slaves, of whom 339 died on the voyage. 

The Maria Primeira, a Portugese ship, took on board upwards 
of 500 slaves. This number was reduced to 403 in consequence 
of extreme crowding, before she was captured, and brought into 
Sierra Leone. Nearly 100 more died soon afterwards, from disea- 
ses contracted on board, — (Transactions of the London African 
Association,) 

The following heart-rending picture of the slave trade has been 
drawn by Sir George Collier, who was employed on the coast 
of Africa, to suppress it. 

" Such is the merciless treatment of the slaves, that no fancy can picture the 
horrors of the voyage. Crowded together so as not to have the power to move — 
linked one to the other by the leg* — never unfettered while life remains, or till the 
iron shall have fretted the flesh almost to the bone — forced under a deck, as I 
have seen them, not thirty inches in height — breathing an atmosphere the most 
putrid and pestilential possible — with little food and less water — subject to the 
most severe punishment, at the caprice or fancy of the brute who may command 
the vessel — it is to me a matter of extreme wonder that any of these miserable 
wretches live the voyage through. Many of them, indeed, perish on the passage, 
and those of them who remain to meet the shore, present a picture of wretched- 
ness language cannot express." Yours, &c. M. C. 
April 26, 1826. 

Letter from the Hon. James Madison, to the Secretary of the 
Society, dated Montpelier, December 29, 1831. 

Dear Sir : I received, in due time, your letter of the 21st ult. and with due 
sensibility to the subject of it. Such, however, has been the effect of a painful 
rheumatism on my general condition, as well in disqualifying my fingers for the 
use of the pen, that 1 could not do justice "to the principles and measures of the 
Colonization Society in all the great and various relations they sustain to our own 
country and to Africa," if my views of them could have the value which your 
partiality supposes. I may observe in brief, that the Society had always my 
good wishes, though with hopes of its success les9 sanguine than were enter 
tained by others, found to have been the better judges ; and, that I feel the 
greatest pleasure at the progress already made by the Society, and the en- 
couragement to encounter remaining difficulties afforded by the earlier and 
greater ones already overcome. Many circumstances at the present moment 
seem to concur in brightening the prospects of the Society, and cherishing the hope 
that the time will come, when the dreadful calamity which has so long afflicted our 
country, and filled so many with despair, will be gradually removed, and by means 
consistent with justice, peace and the general satisfaction : thus giving to our coun- 
try the full enjoyment of the blessings of liberty, and to the world the full benefit 
of its great example. I never considered the main difficulty of the great work 
as lying in the deficiency of emancipation, but in an inadequacy of asylums for 
such a growing mass of population, and in the great expense of removing it to 
its new home. The spirit of private manumission as the laws may permit, and 
the exiles may consent, is increasing and will increase; and there are sufficient 
indications that the public authorities in slave-holding States are looking forward 
to interpositions in different forms that must have a powerful effect. With re- 
spect to the new abode for the emigrants, all agree that the choice made by the 
Society is rendered peculiarly appropriate by considerations which need not be 
repeated, and if other situations should not be found eligible receptacles for a 
portion of them, the prospects in Africa seem to be expanding; in a highly 
encouraging degree. 
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w In contemplating; the pecuniary resources needed for the removal of such a 
number to so great a distance, my thoughts and hopes have been long turned to 
th« rich fund presented in the western lands of the Nation, which will soon en- 
tirely cease to be under a pledge for another object. The great one in question 
is truly of a national character, and it is known that distinguished patriots not 
dwelling in slave-holding States have viewed the object in that light, and would 
be willing to let the national domain be a resource in effecting it. 

to Should it be remarked that the States, though all may be interested in reliev- 
ing our country from the coloured population, are not equally so; it is but fair 
to recollect, that the sections most to be benefited, are those whose cessions crea- 
ated the fund to be disposed of. 

" I am aware of the constitutional obstacle which has presented itself; but if the 
general will be reconciled to an application of the territorial fund to the removal 
of the coloured population, a grant to Congress of the necessary authority could 
be carried, with little delay, through the forms of the Constitution. 

"Sincerely wishing an increasing success to the labours of the Society, I pray 
you to be assured of my esteem, and to accept my friendly salutations. " 

Rev. R.R. Gurley. 

JAMES MADISON. 

Extract of a Letter from the Hon. John Marshall, Chief Justice 
of the United States, dated Richmond, December 14, 1831. 

M The great object of the Society, I presume, is to obtain pecuniary aids. Ap- 
plication will undoubtedly be made, I hope successfully, to the several State Le- 
gislatures, by the societies formed within them respectively. It is extremely de- 
sirable that they should pass permanent laws on the subject: and the excitement 
produced by the late insurrection makes this a favourable moment for the friends 
of the Colony to press for such acts. It would be also desirable, if such a direc- 
tion could be given to State Legislation as might have some tendency to incline 
the people of colour to migrate. This, however, is a subject of much delicacy. 
Whatever may be the success of our endeavonrs to obtain acts for pemanent aids, 
I have no doubt that our applications for immediate contributions will receive 
attention. It is possible, though not probable, that more people of co*our may 
be disposed to migrate than can be provided for, with the funds the Society may 
be enabled to command. Under this impression I suggested, some years past, to 
one or two of the Board of Managers, to allow a small additional bounty in lands 
to those who would pay their own passage in whole or in part. The suggestion, 
however, was not approved. 

M It is undoubtedly of great importance to retain the countenance and protec- 
tion of the General Government. Some of our cruizers stationed on the Coast of 
Africa would, at the same time, interrupt the slave trade — a horrid traffic, detested 
by all good men, and would protect the vesseh and commerce of the Colony from pi- 
rates who infest those seas. The power of the government to afford this aid is not, 
I believe, contested. I regret that its power to grant pecuniary aid is not 
equally free from question. On this subject, I have always thought, and still 
think, that the proposition made by Mr. King, in the Senate, is the most unex- 
ceptionable, and the most effective that can be devised. 

** The fund would probably operate as rapidly as would be desirable, when we 
take into view the other resources which might come in aid of it ; and its applica- 
tion would be, perhaps, less exposed to those constitutional objections which are 
made in the South than the application of money drawn from the treasury and 
raised by taxes. The lands are the property of the United States, and have here- 
tofore been disposed of by the government under the idea of absolute ownership." 
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Go, Preach the Gospel Mark xvi. 15. 

How shall they preach except they be sent ? . . . Rom, x. 15. 
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[The article usually inserted with reference to the Monthly Concert for 
Prayer, is omitted, to make room for the Annual Report, and an account of the 
Anniversary Meeting of the American Home Missionary Society.] 



EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY. 



The American Home Missionary So- 
ciety held its Eighth Anniversary in the 
Chatham-street Chapel, New- York, on 
Wednesday evening, May 7, 1834. The 
Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer, LL. D., 
President of the Society, took the chair, 
and the meeting was opened with prayer 
by the Rev. John Codman, D. D., of 
Dorchester, Mass. 

The Treasurer's Report was read by 
Mr. Knowles Taylor, Treasurer. 

The Eighth Annual Report of the So- 
ciety was read by the Rev. Absalom 
Peters, Corresponding Secretary. 

The following resolutions were adopted, 
viz : — 

1. On motion of the Rev. E. Phelps, of 
Geneva, N. Y., seconded by the Rev. J. 
D. Paxton, of Danville, Ky.: 

Resolved, That the Report be adopted, and printed 
under the direction of the Executive Committee. 

2. On motion of the Rev. Sylvester 
Eaton, of Buffalo, N. Y., seconded by the 
Rev. G. N. Judd, of Philadelphia : 

Resolved, That the success which has attended 
Home Missions, encourages us to trust in the pro- 
mises of God, and to go on with our work till we 
have obeyed our Master's command : " Preach the 
Gospel to every creature." 

3. On motion of the Rev. G. W. Blag- 
den, of Boston, Mass., seconded by Mr. 
C. McJntyre, of Charleston, S. C. : 

Resolved, That the incidental influence of an 
evangelical, educated clergy upon the intellectual 
and political character of the people, presents one 
of the strongest motives for an efficient and cheerful 
support of the American Homo Missionary Society. 

4. The Rev. Andrew Reed, of London, 
and the Rev. James Matheson, of Durham, 
England, being introduced to the meeting 
as delegates from the London Home Mis- 
sionary Society, presented the following 
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resolution, moved by the former and se- 
conded by the latter : 

Resolved, That the operations of this Society, in 
their important bearings upon the advancement of 
religion in other countries, should enlist the sym- 
pathies of all Christian lands. 

5. On motion of the Rev. J. M. Stuxte- 
vant, Professor in Illinois College, Illi- 
nois, seconded by the Rev. Thomas Mac 
Auley, D. D. LL. D., of New-York : 

Resolved, That while this Society is bound to 
thank God for what has been already accomplished 
in the cause of Home Missions in this nation, we 
are also bound to acknowledge that our efforts have 
as yet fallen far short of our wants as a nation, and 
our duty as Christians- 

In support of the above resolutions, ap- 
propriate addresses were made by the 
Rev. Messrs. Eaton, Blagden, and Reed, 
of London, Professor Sturtevant, and Dr. 
Mac Auley ; and the interest of the meet- 
ing was enlivened by music interspersed, 
conducted by Mr. Hastings, closing with 
the Christian doxology. The congrega- 
tion was dismissed by the Apostolic bene- 
diction by the Rev. Dr. Mathews, of New- 
York. 

The Society proceeded to the election 
of Officers for the ensuing year, and made 
choice of the following: — 

PRESIDENT, 
Hon, Stephen Van Rensselaer, LL. D., Albany. 

VICE PRESIDENTS. 
Rev. Archibald Alexander, D. D.,Prof. Theol.Sem., 

Princeton, N. J. 
Rev. George A. Baxter, D. D., Prof. Theol. Som., 

Pr, Edward Co., Va. 
Rev. Lyman Beecher, D. D., Prof. Theol. Sem., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Rev. Calvin Chapin, D. D., Rocky Hill, Connecticut. 
Rev. Thomas Cleland, D. D., Harrodsburgh, Ky. 
Rev. John Codman, D. D. t Dorchester, Mass. 
Hon. Theodore Fielinghuysen, Newark, N. J. 
Rev. Francis Horron, D. D , Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Rov. James Hoge, D. D., Columbus, Ohio. 

3 
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Hon. Samuel M. Hopkins, Geneva, N. Y 
Hon. N. W. Howoil, LL. D , Canandaigua. N. Y. 
Hon. Samuel Hubbard, Bo-ton, Mass. 
Hon Charles Muoh, Woodstock, Vermont. 
Rev. Samuel Miller, 1). D., Thcol. Sem., Prince- 
ton, N J. 
Hon. David Lawrence Morrill, Concord, N. H. 
Hon. John Murphy, Claiborne, Alabama. 
Rev. David Porter, D D , Cntskill, N. Y. 
Rev. Alexander Proudfit, D. D.. Salem N. Y 
Robert Ralston, Esq., Philadelphia. 
R n' ^ uie3 R i c "ard8, D. D., Thcol. Sem., Auburn, 

Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, D.D., Tbool. Sem., An- 

dover, Ma»ss. 
Hon. John Cotton Smith, Sharon, Conn. 
Rev. Nathaniel W. Taylor, D. D., Thool. Prof., 

New-Haven. 
Rev. John Thomson, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D, Thcol. Sem., An- 

dovor, Mass. 

DIRECTORS. 

Rev. William Allen, D.D., President Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Maine. 

Rev. Joshua Bates, D. D , President Middiebury 
College, Vermont. 

Rev. Nathan S. S Beman, D. D , Troy, N Y 

Rev. Robert H Bishop, D. D., President Miami 
University, Ohio. 

Rev. Gideon Blackburn, D. D , Versailles, Ky. 

Thomas Bradford, jun., Esq., Philadelphia. 

Hon. Benjamin F. Butler, Washington, D. C. 

Rev. James Camahan, D. D., President Princeton 
College, N. J. 

Rev. John H. Church, D. D., Pelham, N. IL 

Rev. Charles Coffin, D. D , President of College 
Tennessee. ' 

Amos M. Collins, Esq., Hartford, Connecticut. 

Koswell L. Colt, Esq., Baltimore, Maryland. 

Rev. C. C. Cuyler, D. D., Philadelphia. 

Rev. Henry Davis, D. D., Clinton, N. Y. 

Rev. Jeremiah Day, D.D., President Yule College, 
Connecticut. 

Rev. William R. Do Witt, Harrisburgh. Penn. 

Rev. Henry Dvvight, Geneva, N. Y. 

Rev. Justin Edwards, D. 1)., Boston, Mass. 

Rev. E. W. Gilbert, Philadelphia. 

Rev. Eiiphalet Gillet, D. D., Hallowell, Maine. 

Rov. Samuel L. Graham, D. D , North Carolina. 

Rev. E. D. Griffin, D. D., President Wiiiiams Col- 
lego, Mass. 

Eurotas P Hastings, E*q , Detroit, Michigan Ter 

Rev. Joe! Hawes, D. D , Hartfoid, Conn. 

Rev. Asa Hillyer, D. D., Orange, N. J. 

Rev Heman Humphrey, D. D., President Amherst 
College, Mass. 

Rev. Nathan Lord, D, D., President Dartmouth 
College, N. H. 

Rev. Thomas Mac Auley, D. D., LL. D , N York 

Rev. John M'Dowoll, D. D., Philadelphia ' 

Rev. William A. M'Doweil, D. D , Philadelphia. 

Rev. William M'Murray, D. D., N. Y. 

Rev. Samuel Merwin, Wilton, Conn. 

Rov. David Nelson, Palmyra, Missouri. 

Rev. Eiiphalet Nott, I). D., President Union Col- 
lege, N. Y. 

Rev. B. M. Palmer, D. D., Charleston, South Car. 

Hon. Roger M. Sherman, Fairfield, Conn. 

Garret Smith, Esq., Peterborough, N. Y. 
Rev. Conrad Speece, I). D , Staunton, Virginia. 
Jeremiah Sullivan, Esq., Madison, Indiana. 
Rev. Benjamin Tappun, D. D M Augusta, Maine. 



John Tappan, Esq., Boston, Mass. 

John Tillson, Esq., Hillsborough, Illinois. 

Rev. Mark Tucker, D D . Troy, N Y 

Rev. Bennet Tyler, D. D., Portland, Maine. 

Rov. Jacob Van Vechten, Schenectady, N. Y. 

S. V. S. Wiider, Esq., Nevv York. 

Rev. Robert G. Wilson, D. D., President Ohio 

Umversny, A'.hens, Ohio. 
Rev. B. B. VVisner, L). I)., Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Andrew Wylie, D. D., President of College, 

Blooming ton, Indiana. 
Rev. John^C. Young, President Centre College, Ky. 

TREASURER, 
Mr. Knowies Taylor. 

AUDITOR. 
Mr. Arthur Tappan. 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
Rev. Absalom Peters. 

RECORDING SECRETARY. 
Mr. Abijah Fisher. 

MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 

DIRECTORS. 

The Board of Directors met on Thurs- 
day, May 8, at the Society's Office, 150 
Nassau-street, and appointed the follow- 
ing gentlemen to constitute the 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Mr. John D. Reese. 

Rev. Thomas Mac Auley, D. D., LL. D. 
Rev. Elihu W. Baldwin. 
Rev. William Paiton. 
Rev. Cyrus Mason. 
Mr. Eleazar Lord. 
Mr. John Niichie- 
Mr. William M. Halted. 
Mr. Jasper Corning. 
Mr. John C. Halsey. 

MEMBER8 EX OFFICIO. 
Mr. Knowlna Taylor, Treasurer. 
Rev. Absalom Peters, Corresponding Secretary. 
Mr. Abijah Fisher, Recording Secretary. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Rev. Charles Hall. 

ASSISTANTTREASTJRER, 
Mr. Silas H. Hodges. 

ASSOCIATE SECRETARY FOR THE NEW- 
ENGLAND STATES, 
Rev. Richard S. Storrs, Braintrco, Mass. 

ASSOCIATE SECRETARY FOR THE MID- 

> I>LB STATES, EXCEPTING NEW-YORK, 

Rev. Gideon N. Judd, Philadelphia. 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT, 

Presented by the Executive Committee, far the year ending May 1th, 1834. 



" THE FIELD IS THE WORLD," and 

the command of him to whom belongeth 
the dominion of it is, " Go, preach the 
Gospel to every creature." "Teach 
all nations." These brief and intelligible 
announcements, with the promised pre- 
sence of the Saviour to the end, furnish 
to the disciples of Christ their warrant 
and their encouragement to endeavour the 
conversion of the world. The purpose 
and the pledge of such endeavours are the 
essence of the Christian profession, and 
must therefore lie at tiie bottom of the 
structure of every legitimate plan for the 
spread of the Gospel. 

Such it is believed were the elements of 
that individual feeling and public impulse 
which called into being the Society, whose j 
anniversary wo now celebrate. It is an j 
American and a Home Societ} r , not be- j 
cause its members and conductors have j 
no sympathy for other nations. The ex- ; 
istence of such a sympathy, deeply and j 
devoutly cherished, was the mainspring of! 
its organization, and continues to furnish j 
the most commanding motive to its ef- j 
forts. The moral map of the peopled j 
earth began to be contemplated. A cry [ 
was heard from every land, ** Come over j 
and help us." The supplicating voice of j 
want from all pigan nations was address- 
ed to Christendom. Yet Christendom 
was not christianized. The good soldiers 
of the cross were not marshalled in pre- 
paration for the conquest of the world, 
whHe, even in the midst of the churches, 
there remained much land yet to be pos- 
sessed. The conflict between light and 
darkness, even in the most favoured 
nations, was fearful. In our own country 
especially, with a population so young and 
buoyant, so rapidly increasing, and wide- 
ly dispersed, and exposed, by the very 
freedom of its institutions, to bad influ- 
ences, as well as good, from every part of 
the world, there seemed to be approach- 
ing, a crisis, which would demand much 
more than all the religious influence which 
it possessed to save from total wreck its 
high and delightful promise of distinction 
among the benefactors of mankind. 

In view of this condition of the world, 
presenting a field so wide, so desolate, so j 
hopeless, (but for the Gospel of Christ,) 
the hearts of many American Christians 
were deeply moved. Fervent supplica- 
tions went up to the throne for direction. 
A few of the sons and daughters of our 
churches, in the ardour of their devotion 



to the service of Christ, flew to the moat 
distant nations. Every year added to 
their number. On the islands of the 
ocean, in the midst of our western forests, 
and far hence among the Gentiles, they 
nobly raised the standard of the cross, and 
each of them, at his post, was the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, " Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord." Our hearts were 
with them, pledged in principle and in ef. 
fort to sustain the Foreign Missionary 
enterprise till it shall have achieved its 
final victory in the spread of the Gospel 
to every dwelling of man. But what were 
all they who had gone, and all who could 
be spared to go, among so many ? And 
where were the six hundred thousand 
ministers who were required to preach 
the Gospel to six hundred millions of 
heathens ? Vain and hopeless would be 
the attempt to raise them up from among 
tho worshippers of idols, until floods of 
light should be poured upon their dark 
abodes by the faithful ministry of many 
thousands from Christian lands. The first 
and largest supply must be furnished from 
countries already blessed with the light of 
the Gospel. And upon no other country, 
in this respect, had the providence of God 
devolved so great responsibilities as upon 
our own. Peopled at first by a band of 
Christian pilgrims, the foundations of its 
government laid in the pure principles of 
civil and religious liberty, its population in- 
creased with unexampled rapidity in num. 
bers, in wealth, and in general intelligence, 
its territory extending from ocean to 
ocean, lying within the most temperate 
latitudes, and fanned by the most healthful 
breezes, and embracing in its area a 
fraction more than one twentieth part of 
the whole land surface of the globe, no 
other country concentrated so many of 
the hopes of the world. Yet we were a 
sinful nation. In the midst of our pros- 
perity, the virtues on which we rose, as a 
people, were beginning to be sensibly 
impaired. Infidelity, extravagance, and 
vice, were spreading like a leprosy in 
the older states, while floods of emi- 
grants were pouring over the western 
mountains, careless of the spiritual bless- 
ings left behind, or unable to procure 
an enlightened ministry to accompany 
them to their new abodes. Both the 
bounds of their habitations and the in- 
crease of their numbers were rapidly ad- 
vancing beyond the existing supply of 
competent religious instruction. Th« Ro, 
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mish hierarchy too, was multiplying its 
abominations in the midst of us, and there 
was danger that this young country, so 
intensely interesting in its history, and so 
full of promise to the church, would soon 
forsake the guide of her youth, survive her 
true glory, and disappoint the hopes of the 
church. The enemy was coming in like 
a flood, when the founders of this Society, 
in the name of the Lord, lifted up a stand- 
ard against him. They were the same 
men who had put their hands to the work 
of spreading the Gospel among the hea- 
then. But that work, they perceived, could 
only be accomplished by the blessing of 
God upon the united strength of Christen- 
dom. In this country, especially, whether 
they considered the extent of its territory, 
the character and number of its prospec- 
tive population, the facilities it afforded 
for unrestrained and efficient action, the 
dangers which threatened it, or its high 
bearings upon the destinies of man, they 
saw that the universal extension and per- 
manent establishment of the Gospel were 
primarily essential to the universal spread 
of its blessings among other nations. Here 
then, if any where on earth, was the field 
for Home Missions. 

Thus originated the American Home 
Missionary Society. It was founded in 
the spirit of missions, in the largest sense. 
Disclaiming all narrow views and selfish 
aims, its patriotism is that which flows 
from love to God and the souls of men 
universally. Its object is to bless a great 
and growing nation, for the sake of the 
world, to raise a free people to the distinc- 
tion of** the glory of Israel," that they may 
also be "a light to lighten the Gentiles." 
This ociety was Sorganized under its 
present constitution on the sixth of May, 



eight years ago. It assumed the respon- 
sibilities of a previous organization in this 
state, The United Domestic Missionary 
Society, and had on its books, at the com- 
mencement of its operations, 104 mission, 
aries. This number was increased, dur- 
ing the first year of the Society, to 169; — 
the second year, to 201; — the third, to 304; 
—the fourth, to 392;—the fifth, to 463;— 
the sixth, to 509; — the seventh, to 606; — 
and the eighth, which is the year now ter- 
minated, to 676. This constant augmen- 
tation of the num ber of labourers employed 
has required a proportionate increase of 
collections and expenditures, and has ren- 
dered the business of the Society, every 
year, more multifarious and arduous. Yet 
a kind and beneficent Providence has 
prospered our enterprise beyond the anti- 
cipations of the most sanguine. 

The Executive Committee, in presenting 
their present report, have occasion to re- 
peat, with deeper and warmer emotions 
than ever before, the expressions of grati- 
tude and congratulation, with which they 
have met the Society at each of its pre- 
vious anniver§aries. We have felt, indeed, 
with others engaged in kindred efforts, our 
share of the pecuniary embarrassments of 
the country. Our receipts have thus been 
reduced below the demands of the cause. 
Yet, on the whole, the year has been one 
of increased prosperity to this department 
of Christian benevolence. An amount of 
labour has been performed under the pat- 
ronage of the Society, and an amount of 
good accomplished, in view of which we 
should be ungrateful not to rejoice and be 
glad. 

[The list of missionaries and congregations is 
omitted in this place, but is given at large in a sepa- 
rate edition of the Report, which may bo obtained by 
application to the Officers and Agp.nls of the Society ] 



SUPPLEMENTARY TABLE, 

Exhibiting the amount of receipts from each state, the number of congregations and 
missionary districts aided, and the number of missionaries employed in each during 
the last year. 



States and Territories. 



Receipts. Cong. & Rlisa. Districts. Missionaries. 



1 New- York, $25,308 77 235. 

2 Massachusetts, 21,640 91 72.. 

3 Connecticut, 9,178 91 36 

4 Maine, • 6,728 82 111'.' 

5 New-Hampshire, 697 32* 69 

6 Vermont, 3,967 39 42.. 

7 Pennsylvania, 2,513 54 30.. 

8 New-Jersey, 1,714 00 5 

9 Ohio, 1,818 29 97.. 

10 Rhode-Island, 583 05. 3 



.177 
. 62 
. 34 
. 83 
. 63 
. 42 
. 20 
. 3 
. 68 
. 3 



u*»!- hiB if the '"J" actual,v received at INew-York. The report of the Treasurer of the N. 
li. Mus. feociety has not been received. 
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Slates and Territories. 



Keceipts. Cong. & Mias. Districts. Missionaries. 



11 Illinois, 

12 Missouri, 

13 Alabama, 

14 Delaware, 

15 Michigan Territory,. 

16 Georgia, 

17 Indiana, 

18 Virginia, 

19 Canada, 

20 Tennessee, 

21 South-Carolina, 

22 Florida, 

23 Kentucky, 

24 North-Carolina, 

Home Missionary,... 
Unknown, 



384 17 


35 


24 


367 50 


22 


13 


273 50 


10 


6 


118 50 


3 


1 


108 23 


28 


16 


78 00 


1 


1 


26 00 


47 


29 


23 00 


3 


3 


25 00 


10 


6 


10 00 


22 


10 


10 00 






5 00 


1 


1 


00 00 


14 


9 


00 00 


3 


2 


931 87 






59 50 







RECAPITULATION. 

Of the 676 missionaries and agents enu- 
merated in the foregoing tables, 437 are 
settled as pastors or are employed as sta- 
ted supplies in single congregations, 210 
extend their labours to two or three con- 
gregations each, and 29, including agents, 
are employed on larger fields. The num- 
ber of congregations, missionary districts, 
or fields of agency thus supplied, in whole 
or in part, during the year has been 
899. 

Of the whole number, 476 were in com- 
mission at the commencement of the year, 
130 have ceased to require our aid. The 
remainder have been reappointed, usually 
with some diminution in the grants for 
their support, and 200 new appointments 
have been made. 

The amount of ministerial labour report- 



ed as having been performed within the 
year, is 463 years and 5 months. 

The number reported as added, within 
the year, to the churches aided, has been 
4055 ; viz. 1319 by letter, and 2736 by ex- 
amination, on profession of their faith. 
79 of the churches aided have been 
blessed with special revivals of religion ; 
and the probable number of conversions 
under the ministry of our mist ionaries it 
about 4000. 

The number of Sabbath Schools report- 
ed embrace not less than 35,000 scholars. 

The number of Bible Classes reported 
embrace about 8,500 pupils of all ages. 

The number of subscribers to the prin- 
ciple of entire abstinence from the use of 
intoxicating liquors as a drink, reported 
by the missionaries on the fields of their 
labour, is 62,547. 



The following is a brief tabular view of the results of the last year, in several par- 
ticulars, compared with those of the preceding years. 



First year. 
#18,130 76 
13,984 17 

169 

196 
Not rep. 
Not rep. 

110 
Not rep. 
Not rep. 



Receipts 

Expenditures 

Number of Missionaries 

Congregations & Miss. Districts 

Sabbath Schools reported 

Bible Classes reported 

Years of labour performed 

Additions to Churches reported 
Aux. Societies and Associations 



Receipts 

Expenditures 

Number of Missionaries 

Congregations *& Miss. Districts 

Sabbath Schools reported 

Bible Classes reported 

Years of labour performed 

Additions to Churches reported 
Aux. Societies and Associations 



Fifth year. 

$48,124 73 

47,247 60 

463 

577 

500 

200 

294 
2532 

385 



Second year. 
20,035 78 
17,849 22 

201 

244 

206 

100 

133 
1000 

189 



Sixth year. 

$ 49,422 12 

52,808 39 

509 

745 

544 

239 

361 
6126 

456 



Third year. 

$ 26,997 31 

26,814 96 

304 

401 

289 

134 

186 
1678 

241 



Seventh yr, 
$68,627 17 
66,277 96 

606 

801 

770 

378 

417 
4284 

489 



Fourth year. 
$33,929 44 
42,429 50 
392 
500 
369 
203 
274 
1959 
* 273 



Eighth year. 

$78,911 44 

80,015 76 

676 

899 



463 

2736 

499 



Reports imperfect. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY. 

We have already stated that at the com. 
mencement of the Society's operations, 
under its present organization, it had in 
its employment 104 missionaries. These 
extended their labours, with more or less 
frequency, to perhaps 130 congregations 
and missionary districts. From the fore- 
going tabular view, it appears that the 
number of missionaries has been increased 
in eight years, to 676, and the number of 
congregations and districts annually aided 
in their support, to 899. Within the eight 
years, the missionaries of the Society 
have laboured under its commissions the 
full amount of 2233 years. Under their 
ministry, upwards of 20,000 souls have 
been reported as added to the churches on 
profession of their faith. Add to these the 
number thus received, during the first 
year of the Society, not embraced in our 
tabular view, but supposed to be not less 
than 600, and the whole number received 
into the churches aided since May 5, 
1826, is 20,915. There have been an- 
nually instructed in Sabbath Schools, un- 
der the care of our missionaries, from 
10,000 to 35,000 children and youth, and 
from 2000 to 10,000 in Bible Classes. 
They have also been efficient helpers in 
the cause of temperance, in the support 
of common schools, in the distribution of 
Bibles and religious tracts, and in every 
good work which has presented its claims 
on the fields of their labour. 

AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 

The Executive Committee would by no 
means arrogate to the influences and 
agencies exerted in direct connexion with 
their own office the praise of having ac- 
complished all that they now report. 
Several Domestic Missionary Societies 
were in existence and had been in opera- 
tion a number of years previous to the or- 
ganization of this. The majority and the 
most important of these have since become 
auxiliary to the National Institution, and 
while they have been strengthened by this 
connexion, they have, in turn, contributed 
greatly to augment the doings of the 
Parent Society. Their missionaries are 
now generally appointed under commis- 
sions from this Committee, though the 
funds for the support of such as labour 
within the bounds of each Auxiliary, of 
the larger class, for the convenience of 
disbursement, are permitted to remain in 
its treasury, to be paid out on the order of 
its proper officers. The whole amount 
collected, however, is reported to the 
treasury of the Parent Society, and that 



portion of it which is not appropriated 
within the bounds of the Auxiliaries is 
expended by us on other fields. This ar- 
I rangement, not only without embarrass- 
ment, but with positive advantage to tire 
local operations of Auxiliary Societies, has 
enabled the Parent Society to avail itself 
of the strength of the older states to sup* 
ply the wants of the new. It has also 
promoted the organization and efficient 
action of Auxiliaries in several of the new 
states, which, by the encouragement and 
aid afforded them by this Committee, have 
done much for the supply of the destitute 
within their own bounds. 

The following interesting items are 
gathered from the annual returns of seve- 
ral important Auxiliaries, for the year 
ending April 1, 1834. 

1. MASSACHUSETTS MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

This Society, it will be recollected, bore 
a conspicuous part in the operations of 
the year which preceded our last anni- 
versary. Its receipts, during about ten 
months, ending April 1, 1833, were- 
$9,595 84 which, together with a pre- 
vious balance of $2,387 in its treasury, 
made the whole sum at the disposal of 
that Society during the year, $11,982 76. 
Since that date its resources and effi- 
ciency have been nearly doubled. Its re- 
ceipts for the year ending April 1, 1834, 
have been $19,060 80 which, with the 
balance in its treasury at the beginning 
of the year, has made the whole amount 
at its disposal, since the last annual re- 
turn, #20,665 84. Of this sum, $8,850 
91 have been expended in that state, in 
the support of our agent and 57 mis- 
sionaries under commissions from this 
Committee. Of the remainder $8,822 32 
have been remitted to the treasury of the 
Parent Society, and expended on other 
fields. 

Besides the above, the following sums 
have been received from the state of Mas- 
sachusetts, viz. 

From the Hampshire Missionary So- 
ciety $800, and from various contribu- 
tions directly to the Parent Society, $1780 
11, making in all, from the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, within the year, $21,640 91. 

2. CONNECTICUT MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Among the New-England states, Con- 
necticut is second only to Massachusetts 
in the amount of its contributions to the 
general cause of Domestic Missions, and 
its Missionary Society auxiliary to the A. 
H. M. S., is annually increasing in effi- 
ciency and in the extent of its operations 
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The receipts of its Treasurer for the 
vear ending April 1, 1834, have been 
"$ 5,718 78. This added to the balance 
on hand at the time of the last previous 
annual return, makes the whole sum at 
the disposal of the Society, within the 
year, $9,247 09. Of this sum, $4,699 11, 
including incidental expenses, have been 
paid for the support of 44 missionaries in 
that state and Rhode Island. Of the re- 
mainder, $2,000 have been paid over to 
the Parent Society, and expended in the 
support of missionaries in Missouri, and 
others in the western states. 

The following sums have also been re- 
ceived from the state of Connecticut, viz: 
from the Home Missionary Association of 
the Eastern District, New. Haven county, 
$529. Contributions directly to the Pa- 
rent Society, $1,117 58. Balance of 
legacy from the late Thames Wilcox, 
$1,813 55, making in all from the state 
of Connecticut, $9,178 91. 

3. MAINE MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The large extent of the state of Maine, 
the rapid increase of its population, and its 
prospective wealth and importance, render 
it a peculiarly interesting field for mis- 
sionary enterprise. If in comparison with 
the northern and middle states, the terri- 
tory beyond the Alleghanies is properly 
denominated the " great west" with equal 
propriety, in comparison with the rest of 
New-England, we may speak of Maine, 
as the great east. It is so regarded by 
the enterprising churches which have 
begun to occupy it, and no other field of 
equal extent has more interested the feel 
ings of this Committee. Their aid was 
accordingly early proferred and extended 
to the needy in that state, and has been 
continued until the Maine Missionary 
Society, strengthened by the blessing of 
God upon its own action and the co-ope- 
ration of the Parent Society, has at length 
become able, without aid from sister 
states, to sustain all the labourers who are 
prepared to occupy her waste places. The 
receipts of this Society have been nearly 
doubled within the last two years. For 
the year ending April 1, 1834, they have 
been $6,607 82. This amount, with the 
balance of $2,867 22, on hand at the 
commencement of the year, has consti- 
tuted a total sum of $9,475 04 at the dis- 
posal of that auxiliary since its last annual 
return. Of this, $8,302 19 have been 
expended in support of an agent and 78 
missionaries in that state. 

The Secretary remarks that Bible Class. 
«s, Sabbath Schools, Temperance efforts, 
&c, &c, are connected with our mission- 



ary labours, and are uniformly carried 
forward by these means. Very few^ he 
says, have yet been added to the churches 
aided, since our last return, and there 
were almost no revivals of religion till the 
commencement of the present year, 1834. 
The face of things now, through the 
blessing of Heaven, is changing, and 
present appearances encourage the hope 
that this w r ill be a year of the *' right hand 
of the Most High." 

He adds, there are in the state 173 
churches, 123 of which are supplied by 
110 pastors and 13 resident ministers; 
40 of these aided by our Society. Fifty 
destitute churches, and twice as many 
places where there are no churches, con- 
stitute our wide field for missionary ope- 
rations. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

This society is annually advancing in 
efficiency and in the amount of its aid to 
the general cause. The Treasurer's re- 
turn for the first of April has not been 
received, but its receipts for the year end-- 
ing October last, as published in its annual 
report at that time, were 06,808 82. The 
number of its missionaries has been 56, 
and their labours attended with usual 
success. 

WESTERN AGENCY IN THE STATE OF NEW- 
YORK, AT GENEVA. 

The cause of Domestic Missions, says 
the report of this Agency, is yet dear to 
the hearts of God's people in Western 
New- York. The amount actually received 
during the year, has been $4,842 14, 
which is $466 40 more than the receipts 
of the previous year, and which, added to 
several sums transmitted directly to the 
Parent Society, make the whole amount 
collected on the field of the Agency, since 
the last anniversary, more than $5,000. 
The number of its missionaries has been 
51, and seasons of special refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord have been enjoyed 
in a number of the congregations under 
their ministry. 

CENTRAL BOARD OF AGENCY FOR THE WEST- 
ERN STATES, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

This Agency, heretofore denominated 
the Central Committee of Agency, &c, 
is annually increasing in the amount of 
its operations, and the extent of its use- 
fulness. Its receipts during the last 
year, ending April 10, 1834, have been 
$1,348 50, all of which has been ap- 
propriated to the support of the Society's 
Missionaries, under direction of this Com- 
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mittee. It should be remarked, however, 
that owing to a suecession of embarrass. 
ments in years past, our organizations in 
the West have never been so perfected as 
to secure the happiest results. The labours 
of our agents have been interrupted by 
sickness and death, and it is not until re. 
cently that we have been able to extend 
the living appeals of this Society, except- 
ing to a very limited portion of the West- 
ern States. Within the last year, four 
agents have entered upon their labours in 
the Western States, which we trust will be 
permanent, on fields which had been be- 
fore but partially and very inadequately 
occupied. These and others of a more 
temporary character have pursued their 
work with diligence, wisdom, and zeal, and 
under their influence, the prospect of a 
constantly increasing amount of aid from 
the contributions of the western churches 
is encouraging in the highest degree. 

WESTERN ANNIVERSARIES. 

Another measure adopted by our west, 
ern brethren within the last year, is re- 
garded as highly important. We refer to 
the anniversary meeting of the friends of 
Home Missions, held for the first time in 
the city of Cincinnati, in October last, un- 
der direction of the Central Board of Agen- 
cy for the Western States. Few meet, 
inga in our country, it is believed, have 
been attended with more deep and thrilling 
interest; and the public impression was 
such, as we trust, will not soon cease to 
exert a salutary influence upon the cause. 
It is unspeakably interesting to contem- 
plate these beginnings of concentrated 
benevolent efforts^n the West. Let them 
fee continued with that spirit which the 
great Master in heaven approveth, and the 
time is not far distant, when the amount 
of labour performed, and of good accom- 
plished by the action of western churches, 
to be annually reported in western cities 
to cheer the hearts and encourage the en- 
terprise of western Christians, will greatly 
surpass what we now witness in the cities 
of the east ; and the reciprocal influence of 
their anniversaries and of ours, will min- 
gle in the sweetest harmony, and with ir- 
resistable power, to rouse the energies of 
this great nation's strength, in continued 
and zealous endeavours to answer the 
claims of the world, and convert every peo- 
ple on earth to the love and service of God. 

CENTRAL AGENCY IN THE STATE OF N. YORK. 

The report of this agency (at Utica) for 
the last year is unusually interesting, and 
its operations hare continued to increase 



both in extent and efficiency. Its receipts 
have been $3,231 69, besides several small 
sums which have been paid by the contri- 
butors directly to the treasury of the Pa- 
rent Society. The number of new mis- 
sionaries appointed through the recom- 
mendation of the agency has been 13, and 
the whole number employed within its 
bounds, the whole or a part of the year, 
including the Agent, has been 48. These 
have performed an amount oflabour, under 
our commissions, equal to 35 years. — 
Twenty-one congregations have been aid. 
ed which were not under our patronage 
the previous year, and most of which were 
never before favoured with stated preach- 
ing. The whole number of congregations 
which has thus been assisted, during the 
year, in supplying themselves with the 
bread of life is 65. 

VERMONT DOMESTIC MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

This Society, like most of its sister 
auxiliaries, is increasing in the amount of 
its contributions to the general cause. — 
Its receipts, during the last year, ending 
April 1, 1834, have been $3,225 45, which 
is nearly double the amount of the pre- 
vious year. Its disbursements have been 
$2,500, leaving a balance in its treasury 
of $693 75.* The number of its mission- 
aries within the year has been 41, and the 
congregations which they have supplied 
in whole or in part, more than 50. The 
Secretary, in connexion with his annual 
statistical return, remarks, "Though the 
number added to the churches aided has 
been comparatively small, yet the Sabbath 
School, Bible Class and Temperance cause 
are reported as having secured a stronger 
hold on the consciences and affections of 
the Christian community than ever be- 
fore." 

WESTERN RESERVE DOMESTIC MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY, OHIO. 

The annual return from this Society 
has not been received, and we are unable 
to give an accurate account of its proceed- 
ings, or of the amount of its receipts. 

SABBATH SCHOLARS' ASSOCIATIONS. 

The aid derived from associations in 
single congregations, has, in some in- 
stances, amounted to between $2,000 and 
"^",000, within the last year; and among 
the efficient friends of the cause in seve- 
ral congregations we are happy to num- 
ber the children and youth associated in 
Sabbath Schools. The Sabbath Scholars' 



' J Jn addition to the above, $741 94 have been re- 
ceived from that stato by the tieasurer of the Parent 
Society, making iq all from Vermont $3,967 39. 
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Missionary Association of the Cedar-street 
Church in this city has been in operation 
six years, and has been noticed in our 
former reports. In that time its payments 
to the Parent Society have been $2,306 
75. During the last year its operations 
have been increasingly prosperous, though 
its receipts have been less than the pre- 
vious year. Its number of missionaries is 
six. A similar association in the South 
Dutch Church has sustained three mission- 
aries ; and one in the West Presbyterian 
Church, formed within the year, has sus- 
tained two, and our young friends in these 
and other churches, encouraged by the co- 
operation of their teachers, are putting 
their hands to this work of benevolence 
with an efficiency far surpassing our ex- 
pectations. The enlarged and enlightened 
views exhibited in their reports, and the 
ability with which they are written, afford 
delightful evidence, that while they iiave 
watered others, they have themselves been 
watered. 

OTHER SOURCES OF INCOME. 

Besides the amounts received through 
the treasuries of Auxiliary Societies and 
Agencies, contributions directly to the 
treasury of the Parent Society have been 
received, as formerly, from almost every 
section of the country. Some small lega- 
cies have also been collected, the largest 
of which is the residue of the bequest of 
the late Thames Wilcox, of Connecticut, 
$1,813 55, which, together with #1,650 
previously received, and reported at out- 
last anniversary, makes the total amount 
received on that legacy $3,463 55. Ex- 
amples of individual munificence have also 
been multiplied, giving evidence that the 
cause of the Society is taking a deeper 
hold of the affections of many of its friends 
than in former years. 

OPERATIONS AND INFLUENCE OF AGENTS. 

From a review of the preceding state- 
ment of receipts from different sources, 
there is apparent great inequality in the 
zeal and efficiency with which the work 
of this Society has advanced on different 
portions of the great field which it has en- 
deavoured to pervade. The organized 
and permanent Auxiliary Societies and 
Agencies have by no means contributed 
to the general cause in equal proportion 
to the ability ©f the churches which ihey 
severally embrace. The same is also true 
of portions of the country not thus or- 
ganized. 

This inequality is doubtless to be at- 
tributed in some degree to the numerous 
Vol. VFI. 



causes which operate unseen to elevate or 
depress the religious feeling and action of 
different portions of the community. But 
so far as the causes of these results are 
visible, they may be traced directly and 
principally to the supply or deficiency of 
living agents to address the people, ex- 
hibit the necessities of the cause, and so- 
licit their contributions. It is deeply to 
be regretted that a Christian community, 
in relation to duties so unexceptionable 
and pressing, and in view of the ample 
sufficiency of intelligence which is spread 
before the public through the periodical 
press, should still wait and need to be 
moved by the influence of personal per- 
suasion. But much as it is to be lament- 
ed, the lessons of our experience have 
taught us that this is the true state of the 
case ; and while it is#so, there is ground 
of encouragement and congratulation in 
the fact, that there does exist among the 
friends of the cause an available influence 
which is sufficient,, if exerted, to resist 
the prevalent tendency to indolence and 
neglect, and elicit to a high degree the 
feeling and interest of the churches on 
behalf of every enterprise of philanthropy. 
This influence has been realized in the 
zealous, discreet, and persevering labours 
of Agents. Wherever such Agents have 
gone, with their array of substantial facts 
gathered from the field of our operations, 
their warm and living appeals have gene- 
rally been answered by liberal contribu- 
tions. 

These considerations will explain the 
reason why the state of Massachusetts, 
which three years ago did not contribute 
more than about $8,000 to the cause of 
Domestic Missions, has, within the last 
year, contributed $21,640 91. And why 
have Connecticut, and Maine, and New- 
Hampshire, during the same period, ex- 
perienced so great an increase in the 
amount of their contributions and the 
efficiency of their action ? It is because 
living and efficient Agents have occupied 
those fields. To the same cause, in no 
small degree, may be attributed the fact 
that the whole of New-England, with 
a population but little surpassing, either 
in numbers or wealth, that of the single 
state of New- York, has so far sur pass, 
ed it in the amount of its contributions 
to this Society, during the last year. It 
is true we have fewer churches in New- 
York of the denominations which co-op- 
erate with us, and many of these have 
chosen to make their contributions to 
Home Missions through other channels. 
Still there is a deficiency to be accounted 
for. While New-England has brought 
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to our treasury, within the last year, 
'$ 47,842 38, New-York, though it em- 
braces the centre of the Society's opera- 
tions, has contributed $ 25,308 77. The 
same reasoning will account, in part, for 
the increase of receipts from some por- 
tions of the latter state and their diminu- 
tion from others. The former have felt 
the influence of permanent Agents, while 
the latter have been neglected in this re- 
spect, or but partially occupied. The 
western and the southern states exhibit a 
similar contrast. The former have en- 
joyed the labours of several active and 
enterprising Agents, and the results have 
begun to be realized in returns to our 
treasury ; while the latter, more wealthy, 
and surely not less liberal, have con 
tributed less to the means of this Society, 
because they have hardly been visited by 
this important and indispensable influence. 
But the importance of tbe labours of 
our Agents cannot be measured by th<; 
amount of 1 heir direct returns to the trea- 
sury of tbe Society. They are all preach- 
ers of the Gospel, and their labours as 
ministers, not less than those of ordinary 
missionaries, have been instrumental of 
the conversion of souls. They are also 
the advocates of other causes of benevo- 
lence, as they have opportunity. But 
their influence is especially felt upon the 
congregations aided, and the fields yet to 
be occupied, in giving energy and system 
to their endeavours to provide for them- 
selves. *' How much," says our Agent in 
Illinois, "the demands from this field on 
the A. H. M. S. will be lessened by my 
agency, I cannot say, but I think I can 
*ee results from this quarter, not very re- 
mote, which will be vastly important." 
Similar results will doubtless be realized 
from the labours of others in every por- 
tion of the country, but especially in the 
new and most destitute states. 

LIST OF AGENTS. 

The following is a list of the permanent 
Agents of the Society, during the last 
year, to whose faithfulness, industry, dis- 
cretion, and usefulness, the Committee 
are happy to bear their decided testimony, 
yiz. 

The Rev. Richard S. Storrs, Associate 
Secretary and General Agent of the A. 
KL M. S. for the New-England states. 
Mr. S. is also' Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Missionary Society, and, with occa- 
sional visits to other portions of his field, 
labours principally in that state, where 
the influence of his agency is delightfully 
manifested in the extraordinary results 



which we have already reported. He has, 
also usefully served the Society within 
the last year, by a tour to Ohio, and to 
Lower Canada, during which he collected 
much valuable information which has been 
given to the public. 

The Rev. Eliphalet Gillett, D. D., Cor. 
Sec. of the Maine Missionary Society, 
has been usefully employed in that state. 
The Rev. Andrew Rankin, Agent for 
the state of New-Hampshire, has laboured 
with encouraging success. 

'The Rev. Amos Savage, -having been 
employed three months in New-Jersey 
and adjoining portions of New- York, in 
the early part of the year, has laboured 
the last quarter very acceptably and use- 
fully in Connecticut, under direction of 
the C. M. S. 

The Rev. David Porter, D. D., has 
served the Society during the year in the 
counties bordering on the Hudson River, 
in the state of New-York. He has, at 
the same time, made collections for the 
Arner. Bible Society, and the Amer. Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
from which he receives a part of his sup- 
port, yet the results of his efforts have not 
been inconsiderable in contributions to 
our treasury. 

The Rev. Abijah Crane, Secretary of 
the Central Agency in the State of New- 
York, has laboured successfully during 
the year, as is apparent from the report of 
that agency in the Appendix. 

The Rev. Miles P. Squier, Secretary of 
the Western Agency in the State of New- 
York, though interrupted in his labours a 
large portion of the year, has continued, 
at our solicitation, to retain his office as 
Agent, and during the latter part of the 
year has devoted himself to its duties, 
with an efficiency which sustains the 
character which he had acquired by the 
services of several former years on the 
same field. 

The Rev. Daniel W. Lathrop, Cor. Sec. 
>f the Western Reserve Missionary So- 
iety, has continued his labours in the 
northern part of Ohio and Michigan Ter- 
ritory, with increasing results in contri- 
butions to the cause. 

The Rev. Henry Little, Cor. Secretary 
of the Central Board of Agency for the 
Western States, has commenced his la- 
bours as General Agent within the year. 
The results thus far have been exceedingly 
promising, and much is anticipated from 
the continuance of his zealous and devoted 
efforts on that important field. 

The Rev. B. C. Cressey, in the south- 
ern part of Indiana, and the Rev. J, 
Thomson, in the northern part of the 
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same state, were appointed in November 
last, each to labour six months, under di- 
rection of the Indiana Missionary Society. 
Their reports have been encouraging. 

The Rev. Theron Baldwin, as General 
Agent for Illinois and Missouri, has been 
serving the Society with much efficiency 
and very interesting results during the 
year. 

The Rev. Gideon JV. Judd has recently 
been appointed Associate Secretary and 
General Agent of the Society for the Mid- 
dle States, excepting New-York, and has 
entered upon the duties of his appoint- 
ment with encouraging prospects. 

Besides the above, several Agents have 
been employed for limited periods on dif- 
ferent portions of the field, whose names 
are reported in our general table. 

STATE OF THE TREASURY. 

The Treasurer's account exhibits a total 
amount of receipts, since the last anni. 
versary, of $78,911 24. This is $10,284 
07 more than the receipts of the previous 
year. The expenditures of the last year 
have also exceeded those of the preceding 
$ 13,737 80. These items, considered by 
themselves, exhibit an encouraging ad- 
vance in the annual increase of the receipts 
and expenditures of the Society, But they 
are not in due proportion to each other. 
The balance against the Society, at the 
present time is $1,264 25. It should be 
considered also, that the pledges of the 
Society for the year to come, are greater 
than they have been at the commencement 
of any previous year. With these respon- 
sibilities already assumed, and with a field 
before them to be occupied, increasing in 
interest as it widens in extent, the Execu- 
tive Committee will enter upon the labours 
of another year, under the full impression 
that its concerns are to be greater and 
more difficult and trying than those of any 
previous year. The existing depression 
of the pecuniary interests of the country 
has already thrown some embarrassments 
in the way of this and other kindred en- 
terprises. Our receipts for the last year 
have doubtless been diminished by this 
cause, and unless its influence shall be 
resisted by a deeper tone of religious feel 
ing, there is danger that its consequences 
may be more extensively felt hereafter. 
But as the organs of this Society, we act 
for a community who profess to love the 
Lord with all the soul, and their neighbour 
as themselves; a community too, who pos. 
sess wealth enough, and ten times more 
than enough, to provide for the onward 
increment of every bfanch of benevolent 



effort, which adorns and blesses our land. 
Will they, under the pressure of the times, 
begin their retrenchments at the house of 
the Lord? Will they not rather, according 
to their ability, make larger provisions to 
supply the deficiency occasioned by the 
influence of the state of the times upon 
the contributions of those of little faith ? 
It is an adage of the practical agriculturists 
of our country, that "It is wise to dig 
Us in a dry time." Let the principles 
of this maxim be adopted by the friends of 
Home Missions, and we have nothing to 
fear. Let the wells of salvation be sunk 
so low that they shall reach the deep 
fountain of Christian benevolence in the 
hearts of the pious, and they will pour 
forth the waters of life upon a dry and 
thirsty land. That fountain is inexhausti- 
ble as the source from which it is supplied, 
and encouraged by tae promises of Him 
by whom it is opened, and animated by 
the signal blessings with which He has 
crowned the efforts of this Society hither- 
to, the Committee, whatever may be the 
embarrassments of the times, do not en- 
tertain a doubt that this enterprise is 
owned of God, and will be sustained. 

GENERAL INFLUENCE OF THE SOCIETY. 

When the American Home Missionary 
Society was formed, the whole number of 
.missionaries annually employed by all the 
Domestic Missionary Societies and Boards 
of Missions, sustained by the denomina- 
tions represented in this institution, was 
less than 300. And many who were then 
reported as missionaries were employed 
only for very limited periods, and on a plan 
less adapted to extensive and permanent 
usefulness than that which now generally 
prevails. But in eight years, how rapid 
and extraordinary has been the change ! 
The impulse which gave origin to this So- 
ciety inspired new hopes in the public 
mind, and roused to new efforts the friends 
of the cause throughout the land. In the 
progress of the work, most of the impor- 
tant Societies which then existed, have 
united with us as auxiliaries, and, invi- 
gorated by this connexion, have largely 
contributed to augment the aggregate of 
the doings of the Parent Society. The 
extent of these operations, the energy and 
success with which they have been con- 
ducted, appear also to have provoked very 
many, who have chosen to seek the pro- 
motion of the same cause through other 
organizations, which remain unconnected 
with this Society. Eight years ago the 
whole number of missionaries sustained 
by the Board of Missions of the General 
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Assembly of the Presbyterian church and 
the Missionary Society of the Reformed 
Dutch church, was less than 50. Now 
their number is, probably, 276, of which 
250 are employed by the former, and 26 by 
the latter. These, together with the 
probable number supported by several in- 
dependent Societies in the southern states, 
amount to about 300, which added to the 
676 appointed by this Society, constitute 
a grand total of 976 missionaries employed 
in the United States and Canada, during 
the last year, in connexion with the Pres- 
byterian, Congregational, and Reformed 
Dutch churches. The number of congre- 
gations and destitute places aided in their 
support and benefited by their stated or 
occasional labours, is probably not less 
than 1500. Such are the results, direct 
and indirect, of the organization and ope- 
rations of the American Home Missionary 
Society. It has not only accomplished 
much by the blessing of God upon its own 
action, but has roused a spirit in the 
churches on behalf of the cause which we 
trust will not slumber. It has taught the 
destitute the importance and practicability 
of associating for religious worship, and 
of securing and sustaining the institutions 
of the Gospel, waking them to Christian 
enterprise, and guiding thousands to the 
mountains, to take thence ** every man a 
beam" for the building of the house of 
the Lord. 

CONCLUSION. 

It would be delightful, in concluding 
our Report, to dwell upon the great va- 
riety of incidents which the correspond- 
ence of the year has furnished to enlist 
the sympathies and encourage the faith of 
the Committee, and to deepen their im- 
pressions of the immense importance of 
the work assigned them by this Society. 
But the time would fail us to gather all 
the clusters which have been ripened upon 
so wide a field, and with the brief narra- 
tive, already given, of the operations and 
influence of the Society, we seal up our 
testimony to the judgment of the great 
day. Encouraged by the experience of 
, the past, we would now set our faces to- 
ward* the labours of another year with 
the firmness of faith and the cheerfulness 
of hope. We feel that we are the organs 
of a mighty influence, which God has 
provided to hasten the triumphs of his 
grace, and that the high vantage ground 
to which this Society has already been ad- 
vanced is assigned it for the sake of the 
world. It cannot go backward nor pause 
in its career. The public confidence 
which it has secured, the sympathies and 



prayers which it has enlisted, and the 
great and glorious end to which it aspires, 
combine to impel it onward and upward. 
Like the flight of an angel, its movement 
must be without rest or weariness, until, 
in co-operation with all the sister influ- 
ences which emanate from the church 
universal, it shall have proclaimed the 
glorious Gospel of the blessed God to all 
that dwell upon the earth. 

If such an enterprise can be sustained 
in any country, it is in our own. If 
there be a people on earth who are bound 
to sustain it, that people is our own. 
And if any part of the world presents a 
field better prepared than all others to re- 
ceive a moral influence and impulse of 
sufficient power to convey the saving 
health of the Gospel round the globe, it 
is the field which invites the direct and 
redoubled efforts of this Society; it is this 
great and free republic, which statesmen 
tell us is the last hope of liberty, whose 
commerce is linking it with every coun- 
try, whose language is flying on the 
wings of the wind all over the world, and 
whose influence is fast becoming more 
commanding than that of any other na- 
tion. The single power that can save 
this influence from entire perversion, and 
make it a blessing to mankind, is religion. 
And can it he doubted that God will save 
such a nation, so marked in his Provi- 
dence as the hope of the church and of 
the world? Yet for all this, he will be 
inquired of by the house of Israel, and 
served by his people. Difficulties and 
embarrassments too we may expect to 
meet. Avarice will continue to hoard its 
treasures, and dig in the earth, and hide 
the Lord's money, and an all-pervading 
spirit of worldliness will resist the claims 
of philanthropy and love. But what are 
these to the power of him who presides 
over the cause of Christian missions? 
" Strong is his hand, and high is his right 
hand." 

By order of the Executive Committee, 
ABSALOM PETERS, 

Cor. Sec. A. H. M. S. 



ADDRESS of Rev. ANDREW REED. 

We hope to obtain copies of the several interest- 
ing addresses which were delivered at the lute An- 
niversary Meeting ; but for tbo present number must 
content ourselves with givi»g the following as the 
substance of the remarks of Rev. A. Reed, one of 
the delegates from the London Home Missionary 
Society. 

Mr. President — I must confess I am 
taken by surprise. I had supposed that I 
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should be excused from taking part in the 
exercises of this meeting, seeing that I 
am a stranger — a stranger in respect to 
the time I have been in this country, but 
not a stranger in feeling. Sir, I have 
this day known what it is to have the 
heart ache with pleasure. From what I 
have witnessed, and from what I have 
heard, I have felt that the heart may be 
distended to repletion with delight — yet a 
delight which elevates and invigorates, 
which is sustained and increased by such 
scenes as the present. Since I have been 
in your country, I have witnessed much 
of the power and influence of godliness, 
and this is strikingly exemplified in the 
scene before me. It has been intimated 
to me since I have been here this evening, 
that this spacious building was once a 
theatre ; and its present occupancy I can- 
not but regard as a striking proof of the 
advance of godliness. How cheering to 
contrast its present with its former use — 
to behold that area and those galleries, 
once thronged with the votaries of folly, 
now crowded with such an assembly as 
this, congregated to promote the mighty 
cause of truth throughout this great coun- 
try. Sir, I am happy to state that we 
have the same order of things in England. 
There too, theatres are empty, and chapels 
full. The drama is declining, and the 
Gospel advancing. I will instance one 
case of a theatre in Devonshire, which 
came under my knowledge. The inven- 
tory was something like this — On the 
stage, and belonging to the establishment, 
thirty persons ; in the pit seven, in the 
boxes one, in the galleries none. The 
receipts of the evening were £1 3s. ; 
expenses of the concern, £1 10s. On 
the present occasion, I cannot help con 
gratulating the audience on the cheering 
contrast between the present and former 
use of this building. By the former it 
was desecrated — by this it is consecrated ; 
consecrated to the purest feelings of the 
heart, and the best and noblest work, the 
promotion of the cause of truth, and the 
conversion of the world. 

Mr. President — I love this. Society. I 
love its name — the Home Missionary So- 
ciety ! Home — that English word, home 
— and not the less American because it is 
English ! Never was its meaning im- 
pressed so strongly on my heart as when, 
after tossing on the mighty deep, I landed 
in weariness on your shores, anticipating 
that I shonld feel like a stranger in a 
strange land ; but immediately found my- 
self surrounded by kind friends, who made 
me completely at home. 

I also love this Society in its instru- 



mentality. It unites grandeur of opera- 
tion with economy of means. It is a sim- 
ple instrumentality. It is like your own 
woodsman, who goes forth with his axe 
into the mighty forest, and clears it away, 
letting in the genial rays of the sun, and 
fruitful fields and villages emerge from 
the gloom. You commenced your labours 
in the neglected portions of the moral 
wilderness, and already they bud and 
blossom as the rose. Is it deemed singu- 
lar that I, a foreigner, should speak of a 
Home Missionary Society ? But, Sir, 
though I was a stranger, you have made 
me feel that I am no longer so. Here, at 
least, you have taught me to know that I 
am entirely at home. And the only thing 
I can wonder at, is how I can feel myself 
at the same time so far from home, and so 
much at home. I claim, then, to speak, 
as far as my testimony will go, of a homo 
— of our Home Missionary Society. 

But, besides all these constructions in 
my own favour, I feel that through my 
country I possess a claim upon your sym- 
pathy which you will not overlook. Just 
a century ago, Wesley and Whitfield 
landed on these shores, and by their vivid 
exhibition of the pure and powerful doc- 
trines of the Gospel, they left an impas- 
sion which we feel this day, which wo 
feel now in this assembly, and on this 
platform. But though they were Britons, 
and I am a Briton, I would not insist on 
such a claim as this. In such a place, wo 
can only feel that we are not Briton, nor 
American, but Christian. We can only 
know that " there is neither Greek nor 
Jew, bond nor free, but that Christ is all, 
and in all. 

It may not be so strongly felt in 
America as it is by myself, but, sir, there 
remains a great problem to be solved — 
whether the church can sustain herself 
without the aid of the state. I* Europe, 
the church has been at times the vassal, 
and at times the despot of the state. Sho 
has never been left in that part of the 
world to stand alone. This mighty pro- 
blem is now to be worked out, and worked 
out in America, and nowhere else. And 
feeling its bearing on that question, I 
could not but be delighted with the state- 
ments of the rapid progress of this So- 
ciety. It is the best thing I have seen in 
America — : not, I trust, the best thing I 
shall see — for what I have seen and what 
I have this evening heard teaches me but 
to enlarge my expectations, I am amazed 
at the extent of your operations, as set 
forth in your admirable Report. From 
what I see in this Society, I begin to 
realize the character and destiny of the 
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American people. O America, America, 
fair is the lot that falls to thee ! It is for 
thee to prove to the world, that liberty can 
be enjoyed without licentiousness, power 
without abuse, and that religion can stand 
by herself on the eternal Rock ! 

Let me say, Mr. President, that as the 
resolution* challenges the sympathies of 
Great Britain, you have them to a greater 
extent than you have supposed. We in 
that country, are struggling for the same 
great objects, and we look to you for ex- 
ample and countenance ; and if any mis- 
hap should befall your enterprise, we 
should be thrown back, I will not say a 
century merely, but for ever. Be grate- 
ful, then, for what God has enabled you to 
do ; and be earnest in your endeavours to 
accomplish what remains to be done. 
Your 676 missionaries must become as 
many thousands, and your 80,000 dollars 



* The resolution moved by Mr. Reed 
important bearings upon the advauceme 
of all Christian lauds." 



as many pounds sterling, or you cannot 
meet the expectations of Europe and the 
world. Providence is giving to Great 
Britain and America — father and son, 
mother and daughter, any relation that 
you please, only let it be the most tender 
and endearing — a prominence and a power 
for some glorious purpose. They stand 
proudest among the nations, the one on 
the pedestal of the old world, the other 
on the new, disseminating those everlast- 
ing principles of truth which will regen- 
erate mankind. One in origin, one in 
language, one in character, one in Christ, 
one in the hopes of eternal life, let frater- 
nal love be exercised by all, in both coun- 
tries, who bear the Christian name, so 
that no discord shall hereafter be able to 
separate us ; but both labour together till 
the knowledge of God shall cover the 
whole earth as the waters cover the deep. 



' Resolved, That the operations of this Society, in their 
e'igion in other countries, should enlist the sympathies 



CORRESPONDENCE OF THE A. H. Ml S. 



THE EAST WILL NOT ALWAYS HAVE TO HELP 
THE WEST. 

From an Agent in the Western States. 

I learned some facts with regard to 

, in which I have no doubt you will 

be interested. Four years ago, it scarcely 
had an existence, but it now contains 
about 600 inhabitants. Here the princi- 
pal part of the Presbyterian church reside. 
They numbered in December last, 24 in 
all; 11 males, and 13 females. Great 
harmony exists between the Presbyterian 
and Baptist churches. The clergymen 
of these two denominations have been 
accustomed to preach each Sabbath alter- 
nately, in the two places of worship at 
the same places, and to the same congre- 
gations. Some time during the last fall, 
all the male members of the Presbyterian 
church, and all, except one or two of the 
Baptist church, met together, and signed 
a pledge, that for the ensuing year, the 
least sum which they would contribute to 
benevolent objects, should be ten per cent, 
of their net income. The expect to -re- 
new the pledge from year to year. The 
influence of this measure upon those who 
adopted it, has been highly salutary. When 
an agent goes among them, the only 
question which they have to settle is, 
how large a proportion belongs t© this or 
that object. They consequently rejoice to 



see him, and the whole business of giving 
is to them a delightful work. I could wish 
that the above course, or something simi- 
lar, might be pursued by all our churches. 
It would have a most happy influence on 
the whole cause of benevolence. The 
great mass of Christians make no previous 
calculation about giving, and the conse- 
quence is, that they are always unprepared, 
and the presence of an agent is like the 
presence of a creditor on pay day, to a 
debtor when he has nothing to meet the 

demand. If the course pursued at 1 

were universally adopted, who can tell the 
amount that would flow into the Lord's 
treasury ? 

While there, I delivered, by request, an 
address before the Young Men's Tempe- 
rance Society, and having suggested that 
some movements were going forward for 
the purpose of securing a Temperance 
agent for the state, they pledged 75 dol- 
lars towards his support for the present 
year. 

Three partners in the principal mer- 
cantile house in that place have become 
hopefully pious within a little more than 
a year; two of whom have already united 
themselves with the Presbyterian church. 
The first deed of benevolence which one 
of them resolved upon, after the love of 
God was shed abroad in his heart, was to 
build a houst for divine worship. It is to 
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be forty Sour feet by sixty, and built of 
stone, and will cost him between $3,500 
and $4,000. It is already going up, and 
will be ready for occupancy by next fall- 
Their present place of meeting has 
become altogether too strait for them. 
The three partners have also, within a 
few months, pledged a thousand dollars 
each to Illinois College. When I was 
last there, between four and five hundred 
dollars had been subscribed towards the 
erection of a parsonage, and they were 
fully resolved to go forward and complete 
it. They have raised the present year 
two hundred dollars towards their mi- 
nister's support, and after the parsonage 
is completed, they will probably need no 
farther aid from your Society. They have 
also raised seventy-five dollars for the 
Education Society, and in conjunction 
with the Baptists, fifty dollars for the 
Bible Society, and one hundred dollars 
for Sabbath School purposes. Their 
united Monthly Concert collections will 
amount to about one hundred dollars the 
present year. The above items, however, 
by no means constitute the entire amount 
of their donations for the past year. Some 
individuals have given to a large extent 
in other ways. 

These certainly are cheering facts, and 
a strong pledge, I think, that the east will 
not always have to help the west. I sup- 
pose our eastern brethren, with all their 
munificence, will have no objection to 
being provoked to good works by exam- 
ples on this side of the Alleghanies ! 



COUNT THE COST. 

The following, from a missionary in the West 
exhibits some of the trials to which the servant of 
Christ and the Church is subjected. We publish an 
extract, not to discourage any from entering the 
field, which, with all its difficulties, is still a field of 
glorious promise, but to afford our young Mission- 
aries, who are pressing forward to the work, an op 
portunity to count the cost of the undertaking in 
which they are about to engage. 

For several weeks past I have been 
prevented from preaching by sickness. 
Severe as is the pain of bodily suffering, 
it is not this which is the most excrucia- 
ting. As the missionary lies upon the 
bed of languishing, his heart is rent by 
keener pangs than those which diseased 
nature feels. His thoughts wander abroad, 
and his attention is fastened on the spirit- 
ual interests of the multitudes around him. 
He sees their undying souls in jeopardy, 
exposed to the miseries of hell, and yet 
the stupor of moral death is brooding 
over them. They are on the brink of ruin, 



and heed it not. He feels that he is com- 
missioned to sound the note of alarm, but 
he cannot ; disease has fastened its wither- 
ing grasp upon him. He feels himself to 
be useless, and can notbut inquire where- 
fore it is that he is afflicted thus. Zion 
he loves, and she calls for the bread of 
life. Why is he forbidden to minister to 
her wants ? And it requires the lively 
exercise of faith, to turn and rest with 
peaceful satisfaction on the assurance that 
God doeth all things well, and knows best 
how his servants can most honour him. 
During the week, I have preached in 
the settlements in the surrounding coun- 
try. How far God has or will own my 
labours, as the means of saving souls, I 
cannot tell. One fact, at least, is deserv- 
ing of notice. The people will for awhile 
turn out pretty generally to hear the 
"learned preacher," if he is but occasional 
in his efforts to do them good — but, some- 
times, the fact that he is a missionary 
will close against him all access to their 
minds and hearts. In other instances, he 
may preach with pleasing hopes of suc- 
cess, till an interest is awakened, and the 
enemy fear that their ranks will be thin- 
ned. Then comes the day of trial. He 
will be charged with aiming at a " union 
of church and state." The whole church 
with which he is connected, will be ar- 
raigned at the bar of public sentiment for 
this crime. And the alarm will circulate 
like electricity from breast to breast. Men 
who know better, but who hate the truth, 
men who have been reared in New-En- 
gland, will lend all their influence in sup- 
port of the falsehood, and their testimony 
will be quoted as oracular, true as inspi- 
ration itself. The people will then be 
cautious, perhaps refuse to hear the word 
at his lips. The Sabbath School, and 
every expedient to do good which the in- 
genuity of benevolence has devised, suf- 
fer. And it is only by persevering ef- 
forts, by ardour which nothing can damp- 
en, that this obstacle can be overcome. 
The man of God must be thoroughly fur- 
nished unto every good work, or he will 
falter, and become disheartened amid the 
difficulties by which he is surrounded. 



REVIVAL IN WESTERN MICHIGAN. 

From Rev. Luther Humphrey, Cass Oq., 
M. T. 

Since my last report, I have been per- 
mitted to witness the mighty power of 
God in the conviction and conversion of 
sinners. As a new Presbytery was orga- 
nized on Wednesday, the 5th of February 
last, in this territory, called the Presbytery 
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of St. Joseph, I trust it will not be alto- 
gether uninteresting to detail some facts 
connected with the meeting of the Pres- 
bytery. 

MEETING AT GULL PRAIRIE. 

By direction of the Western Reserve 
Synod, we met at Gull Prairie. At this 
place a Presbyterian church had been in 
existence about two years ; but there had 
been difficulties in the church almost from 
its first organization. These difficulties 
had increased to an alarming degree, and 
had become so great that there was little 
or no prospect that they would ever be 
healed without the special interposition 
of the great Head of the Church. At a 
very early period after the Presbytery was 
instituted, a complaint was presented by 
some members of the church, against 
other members, and improper feelings 
were manifest. The Presbytery felt their 
own insufficiency to settle the existing 
difficulties, and calling to mind the Divine 
declaration, Ja. i, 5, they spent the whole 
of one half day in prayer to God, for di- 
rection, and the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. 

While they were yet speaking in prayer, 
God manifested his willingness to hear. 
This was in the forenoon of the second 
day of the session of Presbytery, and a 
sermon was preached in the afternoon, 
and some reference was had in the dis- 
course to the existing difficulties, and be- 
fore the close of public worship, it was 
evident from what was seen, that some in- 
dividuals in the church were begin in g to 
look into their own hearts, to see if there 
were not something there which needed 
rectifying. 

Public meetings were appointed from 
day to day, and from the increasing se- 
riousness of professors and others, it was 
plain the Lord had taken the work into 
his own hands. The complaint was with- 
drawn from the Presbytery, and self-re- 
proach and flowing tears took its place. 
So great, and of so long continuance had 
been the division among the members of 
the Presbyterian church, it had spread 
until it appeared that all classes had been 
involved in guilt. Public confessions be- 
gan, and became more general and heart- 
felt, until Sabbath, the fifth day of the 
meeting, when a full and satisfactory 
written confession was exhibited by nearly 
all present, who had made a profession of 
religion, of different denominations. 

After this, the Lord's supper was ad- 
ministered, and great love was manifested 
among all the professed followers of the 
Prince of Peace. As soon as God's people 
had suitably humbled themselves before 



him, then he was pleased in a remarkable 
manner to pour out his Spirit upon im- 
penitent sinners. On Sabbath evening, 
numbers were anxiously inquiring what 
they must do to be saved. The time of 
Presbytery, after this, was principally oc- 
cupied by day, and sometimes to a late 
hour at night, in prayer, preaching, and 
exhortation. God worked like himself, 
and although he was pleased to make use 
of the instrumentality of feeble men, yet 
it was in s«ch a manner as to " stain the 
pride" of all human glory, for saints and 
sinners were constrained to acknowledge 
the work was effected by the mighty power 
of God. Convictions were deep and pun- 
gent, and usually of short duration. The 
work was remarkably free from disorder 
from the beginning to the end. The 
solemn countenance, the deathlike still- 
ness, the falling tear, and the occasional 
deep sigh, were the principal indications 
of the operations of the Holy Spirit upon 
the heart of sinners. 

The protracted meeting continued for 
fifteen days in succession, with increasing 
interest, and it is supposed, during the 
time, there were about seventy hopeful con- 
versions, among a population of less than 
three hundred. Although the Presbytery 
adjourned from day to day, they found but 
little time to attend to Presbyterial busi- 
ness, and did not close their session until 
the last great day of the feast. I have 
attended many meetings of Presbyteries, 
Synods, and of the General Assembly, and 
can truly say, I never attended the meet- 
ing of any ecclesiastical body before, 
where there was such continued and in- 
tense interest as at this first meeting~of 
the Presbytery of St. Joseph. 

Would not more good be accomplished 
at the necessary meetings of ecclesiastical 
bodies, if more time were spent in earnest 
prayer to God, and less in long speeches ? 

MEETING AT WHITE PIGEON. 

A protracted meeting commenced at 
White Pigeon Prairie, on the 5th of 
March, and continued twelve days. In 
that place also, God was pleased to display 
his power, and it is hoped about thirty 
submitted themselves to God. Violent 
opposition was here excited among the 
enemies, and the lives of numbers were 
endangered by a ball of fire, charged with 
powder, having been thrown through a 
window into the midst of a large assem- 
bly ; but the Lord preserved us, and but 
little injury was done. Christians loved 
each other more, and were more earnest 
in prayer for sinners. Different denom- 
inations of Christians united their efforts 
to promote the cause of the Redeemer. 
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Go, .......Preach the gospel.. ..... Mark xvf, 15. 

How shall they preach except they be bent 1. . . ,R&m. x, 15. 

VOL. IV. JUNE 1, 1831. NOTs. 

*■■' ■■' - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ * 

FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 

The American Home Missionary Society held its Fifth Anniversary in the 
Murray-street Church, New- York, May 11, 1831. The audience was as nu- 
merous as that large and very commodious house would accommodate, and hun* 
dreds, we understand, were not able to enter. So great was the interest mani- 
fested on the occasion, and so happily were the exercises adapted to promote that 
spirit of piety and of expanded benevolence, on which the Society must ever de- 
pend for its prosperity, that the Board of Directors, at their annual meeting, ori 
the following day, unanimously adopted the following resolution, viz. : — 

" Resolved, That a Committee be appointed, to procure and publish, with a suitable 
introduction, the Addresses delivered at the Anniversary, and to circulate them wide- 
ly, through the * Home Missionary,' or otherwise, as they shall judge expedient. 

"The Rev. Messrs. Peters and Mason, and Mr. W. M. Halsted, were appointed 
said Committee." 

In compliance with the above resolution, the undersigned have great pleasure 
in presenting to the public the following brief account of the Anniversary * with 
extracts from the Annual Report, and tiie Addresses delivered* 

CYRUS MASON, ) 

WM. M. HALSTED, } Committee. 
ABSALOM PETERS, ) 

The Anniversary Meeting was convened at half past 7 o'clock, P. M. and was 
opened with an appropriate Prayer by the Rev. Samuel Fisher, D. D., of New- 
Jersey. 

The President of the Society, Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer, LL. D. f 
delivered the following opening Address : — 

Fellow Members of the Society, 

It has pleased Almighty God to permit us once more to assemble on the" 
return of our solemn anniversary. The first offering of our hearts should be, a 
devout and grateful acknowledgment to Him, for all his mercies during the past 
year. Through hi3 kind providence we have been blessed with a prosperous 
continuation of our labours ; and we have abundant reason to thank the Lord 
for what he has done. How true it is, that in Him are all our ways .* It is an 
encouragement which belongs to every Christian, to feel that God rules and 
over-rules human affairs ; that the Great Head of the Church sustains His cause 
by His own right arm. 

In this age of active enterprise, the tendency is too much to exalt our own ac- 
tivity. It becomes us constantly to feel that it is the Sovereign Power of God 
which carries forward the interests of His kingdom. However much our labours 
may be prospered, it is all through the favour of the Most High, To Him alone 
belongs the power and the glory ! 

All our benevolent institutions have been blessed with the marks of divine 
favour throughout the past year. The Society, whose anniversary we have met 
to celebrate, has received a good measure of success. It is for the Christian 
public, however, to decide, whether its operations have been as extensive as its 
relative importance demands. No one has a right, nor, we trust, a disposition t© 

Vol. IV. 4 
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complain ;— tfbr the Lord has been very gracious to us j but we conceive It to be 
incumbent on all our members, to sustain the claims of the American Home 
Missionary Society. 

It is the object of this Society to send the Preached Gospel to the destitute in 
our own country. In our exertions, to this end, no sectarian zeal is permitted to 
appear. The welfare of the Christian Church is our first, our last, our only 
object. The characteristics of our Society, though few and simple, are such as 
cannot fail to commend it to all who aim at advancing the cause of Christ. 

* 1. One of the characteristics of the A. H. M. Society is, that it is National 
in its aim. It is an American Society. It proposes to send the preached word 
to the destitute in all parts of the United States. The operations of the Society 
are not confined to any particular sections of our country ; but are carried 
throughout its whole extent. No geographical divisions limit its labours. No 
landmarks are set up to confine its measures within circumscribed boundaries. 
Our country, our whole country, is the field of labour. The annual report fully 
illustrates the enlarged plans of the Society. Within the past year it has assist- 
ed to spread the gospel in almost every state in the Union. Nearly 600 Con- 
gregations and Missionary Districts, in various parts of our land, have received 
assistance from this association, in the support of 463 Ministers. Our measures, 
therefore, testify that our Society is American in its plan ; enlarged, national, 
aiming at the welfare of the whole Christian Church. 

2. Another characteristic of the A. H. M. Society, is that it is domestic in all 
its relations. It is a Home Missionary Society. Its object is to advance the cause 
of Christ, by preaching the gospel within our own territory. The deplorable 
condition of many parts of our country, in regard to gospel privileges, demands 
the serious consideration of Christians. A wide desolation prevails in the United 
States. How many places are entirely destitute of the ordinances of the gospel ! 
How many never hear the preached word ; have never been blessed with the minis- 
trations of gospel truth ! It is, indeed, an appalling fact, that the word of God is 
a sealed book to hundreds and thousands in our country. We are called upon by 
the great desolations of the Church, to strive to build it up in our midst. In vain 
do we labour abroad, if we do not sustain the Church of Christ at home. If 
we neglect our own land, we forsake the mercies of God. We have a great 
duty to perform to our own citizens. It requires all the exertions of Chris- 
tians to keep pace with our country's secular advancement. Every means must 
be employed in order to preserve the privileges which the Lord has given us. 
The importance of the Missionary cause at home, cannot be overrated. A loud 
cry is raised all over our country for the gospel ; and a general deficiency prevails 
to supply the call. Ought we not to make greater efforts at home, at the same 
time that we are striving to accomplish much in Heathen lands ? 

3. Another characteristic of the A. H. M. Society is, that it is Missionary in 
its plan. It is a Home Missionary Society. It sends out Ministers to preach the 
Gospel of Christ. Whilst other associations send bibles and tracts, this sends the 
living word — the preached gospel. The importance of proclaiming openly the 
offers of salvation is beyond calculation. A Ministry was instituted by the Great 
Head of the Church, that all men might be called to repentance. This is the 
appointed means to bring men to a knowledge of the truth ; and experience 
abundantly testifies that it is, of all others, the most effectual. Without this, 
indeed, it is difficult to see how the cause of Christ can succeed. It is not 
enough to supply the community with bibles and tracts ; we must send living 
messengers of the truth — Men, who, in Christ's stead, can exhort all to be re- 
conciled to God. This is the command of Christ — " To preach the gospel to 
every creature." A command, full of meaning and of solemn import. Has 
this command been sufficiently attended to in this country ? Our documents 
prove that there are many sections of our land, which, from various causes, 
never hear the truths of the gospel. " And how shall they hear without a 
preacher ? And how shall they preach, except they be sent ?" The Home 
Missionary Society undertakes to send the " preacher." It aims at furnishing, 
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with the gospel ministry, the desolate parts of the country ; and it likewise assist* 
those congregations, which, in part only, are able to maintain a Minister of the 
Gospel. In this way it has relieved, or entirely supported, nearly 600 congrega- 
tions during the year past : an amount of aid, which eternity alone can fully 
disclose. 

But not only do the ministers employed, preach the gospel. They labour, in 
many ways, to extend the influence of religion. They have formed, in their 
respective congregations, Sabbath schools, Bible societies, tract societies, 
foreign missionary societies, temperance societies ; and have contributed, as 
pastors, in bringing about revivals of religion. In this manner, the Home 
Missionary Society has assisted its sister institutions, and advanced the Re- 
deemer's kingdom to an extent which it is impossible to estimate. It is so 
powerful a means of carrying on the cause of Christ, directly and indirectly, 
that an appeal is made to the Christian public, whether its resources ought not 
to be abundantly enlarged. Nothing but the limited means of the society 
prevents its influence from being felt with power. 

Let us, however, always remember that it is in God alone that our institution 
moves, and has its being. Let us thank Him for permitting us to establish a 
Home Missionary Society, and for blessing the efforts it has put forth. Our 
country stands in great need of all the Christian institutions of the day. Let 
none be suffered to fall for want of support ; but may all, domestic and foreign, 
be sustained, in the fear of the Lord, by the vigorous efforts of all Christians. 

THE TREASURER'S ACCOUNT. 

The Treasurer's account was then presented by Mr. K, Taylor, Treasurer, 
exhibiting the income of the Society for the last year, as amounting tog48,124.73 
Expenditures . 47,247.60 

Balance in the Treasury $877,13 

The Fifth Annual Report of the Executive Committee was next read by the 
Rev. Absalom Peters, Corresponding Secretary. 

FIFTH REPORT. 

Aix the actions of intelligent agents, under the moral government of God, 
are connected with responsibility. Besides our obligations to Him who will 
ultimately bring every work into judgment, there is a subordinate and reciprocal 
responsibility of intelligent agents to each other. The enlightened conscience 
of the christian recognizes this principle, and when associated with others in 
enterprises of a public nature, he feels that there is a propriety in his being 
required publicly to account for his doings. 

Such are the impressions under which the Executive Committed of the 
American Home Missionary Society come to its Fifth Anniversary. Here 
too, as at the close of each of the preceding years, their duty, through the bless- 
ing of God, becomes a delightful privilege. Their satisfaction, indeed, surpasses 
that which they felt on presenting their former reports, in proportion as the 
labours of the year have been more arduous, difficult and embarrassed, and their 
results, in several »most interesting particulars, more successful. The 
Head of the church has continued to bless the Society, by signal manifestations 
of his favour. The lives of its Committee, its Agents, and its Missionaries, (with 
two exceptions*) have all been preserved f— And our fellow-labourers, throughout 

* Rev. John L. Howard, of the Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. died on the 
day appointed for his ordination, and previous to setting out for his field of labour in 
Upper Canada; and Rev. John Alexander of Peru ville, Tompkins Co., N. Y.» who 
fulfilled nine months of his Commission. 

fThus our Report was written and adopted by the Committee. But in the midst of 
life, wo are in death. Bat yesterday the intelligence arrived, and this tUjy the jbarti- 
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the wide Jfield of their dispersion, not only live to praise God, hut the results of 
their ministry have been such as to indicate a degree of spiritual prosperity on 
the whole field of the Society's operations, highly encouraging to the friends of 
the cause for which we labour. The propriety and force of these remarks will 
be fully illustrated by the details embraced in the following table. 

[The table referred to, is a list of Congregations aided, Missionaries, &c, and is too 
extended to be inserted in this place. For the details, the reader is referred to the 
Report itself, which is published in a separate form.] 

NUMBER OF MISSIONARIES AND CONGREGATIONS AIDED. 

From the preceding details, it appears that the number of Missionaries and 
Agents employed by the Society, during the last year, is 463, and the number 
of congregations and missionary districts which have been aided in their support 
is 577. Of the missionaries and agents above enumerated, 299 were in com- 
mission at the commencement of the year. The remaining 164, have been 
new appointments during the year, making in all 463. 

PROPORTION OP MISSIONARIES, &C. IN EACH STATE. 

It is apparent, also, from the foregoing table, that the influence of the Society 
has been felt in 22 states and territories, and has been extended to the adjoining 
province of Upper Canada. The proportion of missionaries employed, and of 
congregations aided, in each state, has been graduated, as it ever must be, by 
the interest manifested by the people, to secure the blessings of a preached 
gospel, the character of their wants and prospects, as made known to the 
committee, and the choice of the missionaries themselves. Those states and 
territories, therefore, have been best served by the Society, whose correspon- 
dence has most clearly developed their necessities, and their disposition 
efficiently to co-operate with this Committee in supplying their own destitute. 
This will account for the comparatively large number of missionaries employed, 
and of congregations aided, in the States of New-York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois^ 
and Michigan Territory. It is because the Auxiliary Societies in those states 
have furnished increased facilities to the operations of the parent Society, and 
greater inducements to ministers to enter upon their destitute fields. 

In addition to the considerations already named as determining the location 
of missionaries, and as securing to some states a larger proportion of appoint- 
ments than to others, the following is worthy of notice. It has ever appeared to 
this committee an object of the first importance, as early as practicable, to 
occupy with an efficient ministry the new and rapidly increasing settlements on 
our western and southern frontiers. To this object, therefore, they have 
directed their special attention. But they have found this department of their 
great enterprise no less difficult than important. In such settlements generally* 
religious societies are unformed, and the people are not prepared to adopt any 
systematic measures even to assist in the support of religious institutions. 
Often there are not so much as two or three who are sufficiently agreed to unite 
in soliciting a missionary to be sent. In all such cases it is manifest that to 
wait for an application from the people, would be to withhold from them the 
blessings of the gospel. They feel not their need of these blessings, and of 
course will not ask for them. Yet their need is the greater because of their 

culars have been put into my hands, of the decease of one of our own number, Mr. 
Archibald Falconer, Recording Secretary of the Society, and from the beginning, a 
faithful, efficient and highly valued member of the Executive Committee. Having 
Jeft this city for England, in October last, for the improvement of his health, we have 
been deprived of his counsel at our weekly meetings, but have been assured by his 
letters of an affectionate remembrance in his prayers. He remained in England until 
January last, when, his symptoms becoming more alarming, he took passage from 
Falmouth to Rio Janeiro, by the way of Madeira, and died at sea, Feb. 13th, in the 
language of the Captain who communicated the intelligence, " praying to that 
Almighty who is the Author and disposer of all events." 
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insensibility, and the committee have felt that to withhold appropriations from 
such settlements, would be to neglect one of the most interesting as well as 
important objects of the Society. They have accordingly used every endeavour 
to procure and direct to our frontier states and territories, men of suitable 
qualifications for the work to be done. Here again there are peculiar difficulties 
to be encountered. It is easy, indeed, to induce young men and others to take 
missionary tours to these remote settlements, and spend a few months, if they 
may then return to fields more white unto the harvest. The experience, 
however, of Missionary Societies and Boards of Missions before existing in this 
country has evinced that such kind of service is comparatively of little use. 
This Committee, therefore, early established it. as a rule, to send no missionaries to 
the frontier states and territories, who were not willing to express it as their 
sincere intention and settled purpose, (Providence favouring,) to remain and spend 
their lives on those fields. But we have thought it unreasonable to exact such 
a pledge from those who have the courage thus to take their lives in their 
hands, and meet the perils and privations, and identify themselves with the 
interests of new and remote settlements, without pledging, on the part of the 
Society, at least a competent support for the first year of the missionary's 
service. This indeed is the only method by which the preaching of the gospel 
can be permanently secured in those sections of the country which are the most 
destitute. It must be sent to them, or they will remain destitute ; and in sending 
the gospel to such fields, the committee have found it necessary to commission 
their missionaries without regular applications from the people, and to assume 
their entire support, including such sums as they may derive from the fields on 
which they labour. No less than 34 of the missionaries named in this report, 
have been thus appointed. These in general have been the most expensive mis- 
sions of the Society, while in some instances, the Missionary who was sent, unsoli- 
cited by any organized congregation, has been not only received with cordi- 
ality, but his support has been principally sustained by the people, and the 
Society relieved from the whole or a large portion of its pledge. 

Excepting the above named 34 missionaries, and 5 others who have been 
employed as agents, the remaining 424, have been appointed on application 
from the churches or congregations where they labour, and the amount pledged 
in each case has been the least sum which the committee have regarded 
sufficient to enable the applicant congregation to support and retain the minister 
of their choice. 

EXTENT OF FIELDS AND AMOUNT OF LABOUR PERFORMED. 

* Of the whole number employed by the Society, 319 are settled as Pastors, or 
are statedly engaged in single congregations, 105 divide their labours, either as 
Pastors or stated supplies, between two or three congregations, and 39 in- 
cluding Agents, are employed on larger fields. Thus engaged, the 463 mis- 
sionaries of the Society, within those portions of the year embraced in their 
commissions, have performed the full amount of ministerial labour, which 
would employ a succession of individuals 295 years. 

ECONOMY IN EXPENDITURES, AND STATE OF THE TREASURY. 

The above amount of service, has been performed at an expense of $47,247.60 
•—which has actually been paid out from the treasury within the year, 
including office rent, Secretary's salary, and all the incidental expenses of the 
Society. But whence have been derived the means of so large an expenditure? 
At the commencement of the year, the treasury was overdrawn $84.11, and 
during the first half of the year, the income of the Society was far less than its 
disbursements, so that, for several months in succession, the payments from the 
treasury weie in advance of its receipts from §7,000 to g 10,000 for which the 
Treasurer and other individuals of the Committee became personally responsible. 
Under the pressure of this exigency, it was seriously deliberated, whether we 
ought not to withhold further appropriations until we should be possessed of 
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the means of more extended operations without the necessity of increasing the 
personal responsibility of the Committee. The result was a unanimous decision 
that the uninterrupted advancement of this enterprise, is an object of too great 
importance to be hindered by the fear of ultimate pecuniary embarrassment, 
especially when the evidences of the favour of God, and the confidence of the 
■christian public, ^vyere accumulating with the experience of every month. The 
work was, accordingly, in no degree arrested, but the operations of the Society 
were steadily increased, with an unshaken confidence, that the friends of the 
€aase would not fail to meet its reasonable demands. 

In the mean time every effort was used to procure agents to engage per- 
manently in the business of collecting funds for this object. In this, however, 
we failed to such a degree, that some large and able portions of the field, to 
whose liberality the Committee look with confidence, have not yet been visited 
by any Agent. The efforts of the Secretary, however, and other Agents who 
have been employed, have been successful, and have furnished increasing 
^evidence that the appeals of this Society have lost none of their interest with 
the christian public. The treasury has accordingly been replenished. The 
receipts of the last year, as appears from the Treasurer's accounts, have 
•exceeded those of the preceding year g5,779.34, while the expenditures of the 
-Society have increased g4,8I8.10, leaving in the Treasury, at the present time 
$877.13. The committee are, however, under engagements to Missionaries 
and Agents now in the field, $36,785. 00, which must be discharged within the 
coming twelve months. 

In entering into these engagements, the Committee have been aware that, in 
the work of Missions, as in other departments of charitable effort, a Society 
(ksown to have been formed for the purpose of aiding the destitute, and the 
meeiy is exposed to unworthy applications for its bounty* This fact presents a 
• point of the greatest difficulty and delicacy in the bestowment of public 
-charities. The Committee have accordingly endeavoured to guard, on the one 
hand, against an indiscriminate or a lavish expenditure of the Society's funds, 
«tnd on the other, to avoid that degree of retrenchment in appropriations, which 
anight disappoint the reasonable expectations of congregations asking assistance, 
and thus discourage rather than aid them in their efforts to support the ordi- 
nances of the gospel. To attain these ends as perfectly as possible, each 
application has been carefully examined, and appointments have been delayed, 
until, by correspondence or otherwise, the Committee have become assured 
both of the wishes of the congregations, and of the regular standing, good 
reputation, and prospects of usefulness of the minister employed. Aid has then 
been granted, on application from the people, accompanied with suitable 
•evidence that it was needed. It has accordingly been received with many 
expressions of gratitude from the churches and congregations assisted, and in 
most cases, has been attended with the happiest effects, not only in sustaining 
the needy under present embarrassments, but in concentrating their own 
resources, and encouraging them to make more vigorous efforts to secure the 
blessings of a permanent ministry. This system has been pursued with a 
confidence, strengthened by the experience of every year, that it is happily 
adapted to accomplish the great end for which the Society was formed, and that 
it will permanently retain, as it has hitherto received, the approbation and 
patronage of the religious public. It is a system of encouragement as well as of 
.economy, and does not enervate, as is the case with charities indiscriminately 
bestowed, but strengthens and stimulates to renewed exertions the congrega- 
tions aided, and has enabled them, in many instances, to return to the Society, 
within the year, some portion of the amounts appropriated. This has been the 
case with all those congregations named in the preceding table, as haying 
'" raised by Auxiliary Associations, 9 ' a portion of the aid granted. Deducting, 
however, all that may thus be derived from the fields to which appropriations 
| have been made, a large proportion of the amount pledged by the committee, 
I will still remain to be raised from the more favoured of the religious public, 
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who are able to spare, from their abundance, portions for the poor. On these, 
the Society has principally depended hitherto for the means of prosecuting, with 
effect, its noble enterprise ; and that this is not a vain dependence, for the future, 
may be inferred from a brief survey of the following. 

SOURCES OF INCOME. 

Donations from individuals have been received from almost every part of the 
country, and have been transmitted, both anonymously and otherwise, accom- 
panied with such expressions of interest in the object of the Society, as evince 
that it is remembered in the closets of the pious, as well as in the assembliesfcf 
the saints. These encouraging indications of a widely extended interest aftd 
confidence in the operations of the Society, have been multiplied during the last 
year, and have been furnished in almost every amount, from the little child's 
contribution to the box of charity, to the donation of §2,000. Many Pastors and 
Churches, also, have testified their estimation of the privilege of bearing a part 
in this work of love, by collections taken up particularly at the Monthly Concert 
for Prayer, and on the day of annual Thanksgiving. In addition to the above, 
the Society has derived very seasonable aid, within the year, from the payment 
of several small bequests, and especially from the 

LEGACY OF THE LATE WARREN RICHARDSON. 

This gentleman died in the summer of 1829, in Andover, Massachusetts, 
where he had resided a number of years, and by active industry, had accumu- 
lated an estate of more than g20>000. He was not a professor of religion, and it 
was not until a short time previous to his death, that his attention was Provi- 
dentially directed to the benevolent enterprises of the church, and in the near 
prospect of eternity, he bequeathed more than half of his estate to several 
Institutions of religious charity. The bequest to the A. H. M. Society, was a 
residuum of uncertain amount ; and his widow, Mrs. Lucretia Richardson, 
with a sacred regard to the intention of the deceased, and with a cordiality ih 
the object which entitles her to the gratitude of its friends, has furnished 
the Society with every facility to become possessed of the amount. She has 
accordingly already paid into the Treasury the sum of $5,100, and a small 
sum, we understand, remains yet to be collected. The reception of this 
legacy, as a relief from the embarrassment which must otherwise have been 
experienced, has been regarded by the Committee as a peculiarly timely 
interposition of Divine Providence. It will doubtless be recognized in Heaven, 
as among the means which have caused thousands to rejoice evermore ; 
and it seems but right that we should distinctly recognize it in this report. 
While, however, the Committee acknowledge, with gratitude, the foregoing 
items, it still remains to be stated that the largest amount received from any 
one of the general sources of the Society's income has been derived from 

AUXILIARY SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

These have increased, during the year, from 273 to 385. The following have 
contributed the largest amounts to the Parent Society, viz. — 

The Western Agency in the State of New- York $5,721 40 

The Central Agency, do. do 2,998 91 

The Maine Missionary Society, . . . . ♦ 2,828 43 

The New-Hampshire Missionary Society, 2,274 99 

The VermontDomestic Missionary Society, ....... 1,63883 

The Cedar-St. Male Association, N. Y. gl754 13 } 

" " « f Female Association, do. 162 25 / 2,516 38 
Sabbath Scholars Missionary Association ) finft / 
in the Cedar-Street Church, N. Y. ( ouu ) 

The Bowery Church Male Association, . , » 1460 00 

The Brick Church Male Association, . . *.,..-, . . . 1394 00 

The Laight-St. Church Male Association, *,"... 713 08 

The Bleecker-St. Church Male Association, . 588 00 
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Several erf the above Auxiliaries, on account of their efficiency, and the extent 
of their operations, deserve an additional notice in this place, viz. 

The Western Agency in the State of New- York, remains yet unrivalled in 
efficiency among the Agencies and Auxiliaries of the Society. It embraces, as 
its field, the 17 western counties in this State, with a population of more than half 
a million, on which^more than 120 congregations have, in succession, been 
sustained by this Society, 72 of which have received aid, within the last year, in 
the support of 58 ministers. These, together with the Secretary of the Agency, 
constitute an aggregate of 59 labourers, on that field, in the employment of the 
Society. And their labours have not been in vain. " Ours," says the Secre- 
tary, in his annual report, " have been the consolations of the man, who, having 
gone forth weeping, bearing precious seed, comes again rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him." Seven of the congregations aided, are named as having 
shared richly in the revivals which have prevailed in the western part of this 
state* in each of which there have been reported from |75 to 100 hopeful 
conversions, while others have been gladdened with gentle showers of grace. 
Much advancement has been given to the cause of truth within the bounds of 
the Agency, while the surplus of its collections above the amount expended on 
that field, has aided the Society in thrusting forth other labourers into other 
portions of the harvest. 

The Central Agency in the State of New- York. The present may be 
considered as the First Annual Report of this Agency, which was appointed 
in October, 1829, on the same plan of the " Western Agency" above named, but 
was not fully organized and in operation until a few months previous to May, 
1830. Since that time, besides discharging a considerable amount of the debts 
and pledges of the " Western Domestic Missionary Society," whose responsi- 
bilities it assumed, it has aided in the support of 38 missionaries in those 
counties of this State, which lie within or contiguous to the Synod of Utica, 
which is the centre of its operations. Ten of the congregations aided on this 
field, are reported as having enjoyed special revivals of religion, and in general 
the labours of the missionaries have been crowned with more than ordinary 
success. 

Notwithstanding the embarrassment occasioned to this Agency, by the 
removal of its Secretary, the Rev. R. Cushman, in October last, to another 
field of labour, and the necessary delay in procuring a successor, its payments 
to the Treasury of the Society, within the year, have amounted to $2,998.91, 
while its present organization and activity, are such as afford the most 
encouraging promise of extended and permanent efficiency. 

The Maine Missionary Society, has continued its operations with increas- 
ed energy and success, and, though the receipts into its Treasury have been 
less than the amount reported the previous year, this is to be attributed 
rather to the want of agents for the collection of funds, than to any 
diminution of interest or zeal among the friends of the cause in that state. 
The number of its Missionaries appointed under commissions from the Parent 
Society has increased during the year from 38 to 47, in addition to which this 
Committee, by the appropriation of funds pledged by the Massachusetts 
Missionary Society, have aided in the support of 8 missionaries on the same 
field, making, in all, 55. The Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Dr. Gillett, 
under date of April 25, 1831, remarks, in general, that there are various chari* 
table and religious societies, in every township where we have Missionaries, 
and several converts in many of the societies, as well as revivals in others." 
On the whole, the advancement of this Society, as an auxiliary, has been as 
rapid and encouraging, as its best friends bad any reason to expect, and we 
trust the time is not far distant, when, its zeal having provoked very many, it 
will itself become an efficient helper .to the Parent Society in aiding the needy 
and supplying the destitute on the opposite and far distant frontiers of the west 
and south. 

The Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, including the Windsor 
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County Association, has aided, during the last year, in the support of 28 mission- 
aries in that State, whose labours appear to have been attended with usual suc- 
cess, while several of the congregations aided, have been blessed with revivals 
of religion. The expenditures of this Society have exceeded its receipts during 
the last year, which is accounted for by the fact that no Agents have been 
employed in that state for the collection of funds for the last two years. Its 
Directors, however, manifest a zeal and an enterprise which furnish the strong- 
est ground of confidence, that, in the language of their last Report, they will 
do as they have done and continue to do so, while the occasion lasts ; and that by 
increasing their exertions, they will be able hereafter, through the Parent 
Society, to extend their influence much beyond the bounds of their own state. 

The New-HampshireMissionary Society has continued its co-operation with 
this Committee, and has granted aid to 31 missionaries in that state, under 
commissions from the Parent Society. But as we have not received the 
regular annual returns from the Secretary, we are unable to add any further 
particulars in this place. 

THE DOMESTIC MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT. 

This Society has come into active co-operation with the A. H. M. S. since 
our last anniversary, and has conformed to the stipulations recommended tot 
the adoption of Auxiliary Societies. It has not been practicable, however, for 
it to become formally auxiliary, on account of a condition in its constitution, 
which renders it necessary to delay such a measure until its next anniversary* 
when it is proposed to consummate its connexion under the name of the 
" Connecticut Missionary Society Auxiliary, to the A. H. M. S." In the 
mean time it conducts its operations as an auxiliary, and has already pledged 
aid in the support of 22 missionaries and agents under commissions furnished 
by the A. H. M. S. The receipts into its treasury, from June 18, 1830, to* 
April 1, 1831, have been $2276 77, and its payments to the Parent Society, 
under the above stipulations, have been $308 98. Its operations under the pre- 
sent arrangement, have been highly successful, and furnish the most animating 
encouragement, that, hereafter, in addition to furnishing all needed aid to the 
feeble congregations in that state, it will be an efficient auxiliary of the A. EL 
M. S. in sustaining its great enterprise in behalf of the West and South. As 
it proposes, in this way, to enter, in some measure, into the labors of the old 
66 Connecticut Missionary Society'' and to be conducted by the same Board of 
Directors, it is confidently believed that it will more than equal the usefulness, 
and sustain the reputation of that venerable institution, whose praise is in all 
the churches. 

The Sabbath Scholars' Missionary Association of the Sabbath Schools 
connected with the Cedar-street Presbyterian church, New- York, both or* 
account of its peculiarity and its efficiency, continues to be one of the most 
interesting of the Auxiliaries of the Parent Society. It has paid into the trea- 
sury of the Society, during the last year, the sum of $600, and stands pledged 
for the entire amount of aid granted by this committee to H\e missionaries in 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and Michigan territory. Its Fourth Annual Report, 
recently published, indicates a comprehensiveness of design, a maturity of plan, 
and a system in execution, which would do honour to any association for benevo- 
lent purposes, while it evinces, in a most pleasing manner, that the great national 
object of the Parent Society has already made a lodgement in the hearts of the 
children of that congregation, both male and female, from which it will not be 
easily displaced. But the benefits of this youthful association have not been 
confined to the direct results of the aid which it has furnished to the Parent 
Society. The Sabbath Scholars in other congregations in this city have been 
stimulated by their example to form similar associations, and thus an influence 
has been commenced, which we trust will extend until many youthful hearts 

Vol. IV. 5 
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and hands will be warmly and actively engaged in this and other enterprises 
«of benevolence. 

The Western Reserve Domestic Missionary Society, embraces, as its 
■field, the northern part of Ohio, and the whole of Michigan territory, and i3 
co-extensive with the Western Reserve Synod. This auxiliary has come into 
full and systematic co-operation with the Parent Society within the last year. 
Since October last, it has assumed the support of six missionaries under com- 
missions furnished by this committee. Our Agent on that field, who is also 
"Secretary of the Society, has been actively engaged during the year, in visiting 
the congregations, encouraging the feeble to make more vigorous efforts to 
sustain the institutions of the gospel among themselves, and soliciting contri- 
butions. The actual receipts of the Society have been small, but the Agent 
reports that the present prospect from subscriptions made and pledges given 
allay be considered equivalent to a security for $2000 within the present year, 
and that though the cause is yet in its infancy, there are indications of its soon 
becoming one of prominent interest among the churches on the Reserve. 

VTfipE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF AGENCY FOR HOME MISSIONS IN THE WESTERN STATES, ESTAB- 
LISHED IN CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

This Agency was named in our last Annual Report, as having been appoint- 
ed, but its operations suspended for the purpose of securing the concurrence 
of the Board of Missions of the General Assembly in the same or some other 
appointments, to conduct tmitedly the operations of that Board and of this 
Society in the Western States. We then expressed the hope that, in course 
of the coming three months, the above organization would be perfected and in 
full operation, affording a facility for prosecuting the work of Home Missions 
beyond the mountains never before enjoyed. The Committee, however, have 
jrot been able to effect the proposed arrangement, and, owing to the delay occa- 
sioned by the correspondence in relation to it, the Central Committee of Agency 
was not fully organized until late in the autumn, when our Agent, the Rev. R. 
Cmhman, who is also Secretary of the above Committee, entered upon his 
labours on that field, and has since pursued them with great industry anci encou- 
jiaging success. That Committee have not yet assumed the responsibility of 
supporting any particular J\lissionaries, having hitherto made all its appropria- 
tions through the Executive Committee of the Society, while the attention and 
labours of the Agent have been chiefly directed to the formation of Auxiliary 
Societies and raising funds. The amount of subscriptions and cash received, 
as reported up to the 1st of April, 1831, was $1658 12, and other arrangements 
have been made with Committees of Correspondence and Auxiliary Societies 
on that field, which indicate a state of preparation for future and extended ope- 
rations, highly creditable to the enterprise and enlarged views of the Central 
Committee. 

" The experience of every day," says the Secretary, in his Report, " con- 
vinces us more deeply of the amazing responsibility under which we now act. 
JjJever have we felt so sensibly the necessity of high attainments in knowledge, 
in wisdom and in holiness, as since engaged in giving some direction and 
efficiency to the A. H. M. S. in the great valley of the west. We would not 
take a step in this enterprise without leaning on the kind arm of our Divine 
Redeemer." And again, " we have been much gratified and encouraged by the 
zyealous co-operation of many churches and individuals on this field. So far as 
we can judge, there is an increasing attachment to the principles of the A. H. 
M. & The more it is known, the more it is approved. The operations of the 
Society evince that it is just what it professes to be, the servant of the 
churches. The divine favour has hitherto attended its movements, and we 
ajre well persuaded that it is one branch of the great system of benevolence, 
which is to fill the world with the riches of redeeming grace." 

Such are the subsidiary organizations which have hitherto afforded the most 
efficient aid to the Society in its extended operations. To these we might add., 
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If our limits would admit, a special notice, equally interesting, of each of thas£ 
auxiliaries of a less imposing character, but whose contributions, in many 
instances, have been more bountiful in proportion to their means, and equally 
indispensable to the success of the great enterprise to be accomplished. Such 
are many of the Church and Sessional Associations, whose payments to th£ 
Society, within the last year, have varied from glO to nearly $2000, as God 
has prospered them. These, and other organizations, which may yet be formed, 
varied as the different sections of the church may choose, but all moved by ofle 
spirit, a spirit that will not rest nor be weary until the world is converted, con- 
stitute the sources of income, on which the Society may hereafter depend, witji 
a confidence unwavering as the faith of a martyr, not only for the redemption 
of its present pledges, but for the means of enlarging its operations, until it 
shall have filled the land with blessings, and prepared its immortal millions to 
be the instruments of eternal blessedness to the nations. 

But if any portion of the christian public need yet another argument to con- 
vince them that the American Home Missionary Society is an instrument 
chosen of God for the building up of his church, let them review, with us, the 
following 

RESULTS OP ITS OPERATIONS. 

Under this head, the Committee are aware that they have to do with subjects' 
in relation to which all the estimates and conclusions of finite intelligences are of 
necessity inadequate. We have not even the means of determining with accu- 
racy what are the present results, and much less are we competent to decide 
w r hat will be the future consequences of moral causes now operating on so large 
a scale. In relation to these results, there are many " secret things,*' of eternal 
moment, which " belong unto the Lord our God," and which are reserved to 
be revealed hereafter. There remain, however, upon the face of his Provi- 
dence, some visible effects of his blessing upon the instruments of his choosing*, 
which " belong unto us and to our children," that the friends of the cause may 
be encouraged in the work which he has given them to do. These it is otfjfr 
privilege to report. 

The conversion of souls, as it is the single ultimate object of the Society, 
deserves the first place in this review. But here it is not possible to speak with 
perfect accuracy. It appears, from a careful perusal of the reports of the 
Missionaries, that there have been added to the churches aided, within the 
last year, 3491 souls, 2532 of whom have been received on profession of 
their faith, and have been admitted, for the first time, to the communion of 
the church. It should be borne in mind, however, that the reports of the 
Missionaries are imperfect. Making a suitable allowance, therefore, for 
defects in these reports, there cannot be estimated less than 2,800 new addi- 
tions to the church, under the labours of our Missionaries, while the number 
of hopeful conversions is doubtless larger than the above. These, in many 
instances, have been the gradual ingathering of those who have been permitted, 
as yet, to reap only sparingly ', while others have been the bountiful results of 
the ministry of those, whose labours God has blessed with the special influences 
of his Spirit, and have been gathered in companies of tens, and fifties, and 
hundreds. Fifty-three of the congregations aided have been reported as blessed 
with special revivals of religion, from which from 20 to 130 souls have been added 
to the church, and some of which arestill in delightful progress. Thus, while 
the more wealthy churches in many of our cities and principal towns have betift 
the subjects of blessings surpassing all that the grace of God had bestowed in 
former years, and while he who sitteth in the heavens has been raining down 
righteousness upon most of our colleges, and has thus purified and enlarged 
the sources of the Society's dependence, the same grace has been richly enjoyed 
by many of the congregations which have shared in its bounty. Twice blessed 
have been those charities which have been derived from such sources and bfgfc 
directed to such results. 
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SABBATH SCHOOLS, BIBLE CLASSES, AND BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 

In other ages, the few souls that were converted, were accustomed to remain 
comparatively idle, in respect to external action, because no man had hired them. 
The wants and claims of the world were but little known, and there existed 
none of those associations which now make their appeal to all hearts, and invite 
to benevolent effort, every man that cometh to the light. But now the relations 
of the church to a world lying in wickedness, are better understood, and 
Wherever ministers preach the gospel, we are accustomed to look for other 
influences besides the conversion of souls. The hearts of parents are turned to 
their children, and the sympathies of the rich and the intelligent are kindled up 
on behalf of the poor and the ignorant, and wherever revivals are enjoyed, both 
the Pastor and his flock feel that they are blessed that they may become 
Messings to others. Hence have arisen in our day the system of Sabbath 
School and Bible Class instruction, with which the youth of our congregations 
are so generally favoured ; and hence have been originated those other methods 
of doing good, through which the benign influences of our churches are extended 
to the destitute, and scattered to the ends of the earth. And even the poor, 
when their hearts are touched with the love of God, do not ask to be excused 
from taking part in these enterprises of benevolence. We do but report there- 
fore what the friends of the Society are prepared to hear, when we announce 
that its 463 missionaries have reported, as under their instruction, during the 
y«ar, more than 200 Bible Classes, embracing not less than 5000 members, and 
that there have been sustained, in the congregations aided, not less than 500 
Sabbath Schools, with not less than 20,000 pupils. Yet these are glorious results, 
and full of the most interesting promise to the churches where they exist. They 
constitute so many little centres of religious influence, which will be felt upon 
other generations. They invite the influences of the Spirit of God, and thus, in 
many ofthem, revivals of religion have had their commencement, in which not 
a few both of the teachers and the taught have been savingly benefited, and 
hundreds of the careless reclaimed and saved. 

In the promotion of Sabbath Schools, our missionaries generally have been 
much encouraged by the resolution of the American Sunday School Union, to 
supply the valley of the Mississippi with Sabbath School instruction, within two 
years. It is known to the public, that this Committee early pledged its 
endeavours, through the Missionaries of the Society, to establish at least one 
thousand of the schools required to accomplish this noble resolution. But as 
the missionaries have been instructed to report, on this subject, directly to the 
A. S. S. Union 5 it is not in our power, at this time, to report the progress which 
has been made in this specific work, though we are assured that their efforts, 
generally, so far as they find it consistent with the claims of the people to 
whom they minister, are zealously directed to its accomplishment. 

The Missionaries also, as advised in their commissions, have, as far as we 
laiow, v/ithout exception, endeavoured to promote by every practicable 
measure, the cause of the Bible, of Religious Tracts, of Education, of Foreign 
Missions, and of Temperance, among the people and congregations where they 
labour. In many instances, these efforts have been attended with the happiest 
results. Enough has been communicated on these subjects, in the reports of the 
Missionaries, to make it apparent, that, if it were practicable to ascertain the 
whole amount which has been gleaned, in aid of these objects, from the 577 con- 
gregations assisted, the result would both surprise and encourage the christian 
philanthropist, while the universal observance of the Monthly Concert of 
Prayer, indicates that there are a few, at least, in all our congregations, whose 
prayers and alms have gone up together before God. 

It remains only that we present the following 
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TABULAR VIEW 

of the results of the last year, in several particulars, compared with those of the 
preceding years. 





First year. 
$18,130,76 


Second yr. 


Third year. 
$26,997,3! 


Fourth yr. 


Fiftk year. 
$48,124,73 


Receipts .... 


$20,035,78 


$35,929,44 


Expenditures - 


13,984,17 


17,849,22 


26,814,96 


42,429,50 


47,247,§® 


Number of Missionaries 


169 


201 


304 


392 


463 


Congregations and ftliss. Districts 


196 


244 


401 


500 


577 


Sabbath Schools reported 


Not rep. 


206 


289 


. 369 


500 


BtMe Classes reported 


Not rep. 


100 


134 


203 


200 


Years of labour performed 


110 


133 


186 


274 


293 


Additions to the Churches reported 


Not rep. 


1000 


1678 


1959 


2532 


A uxiliary Societies and Association? 


Not rep. 


189 


241 


273 


390 



Ha vino; thus presented the most important details, and results of the doings of 
the Society, during another year, the Committee are unwilling to close this 
Report, without a public expression of their gratitude to Almighty God, for the 
signal blessings with which he has crowned its efforts. The Society has now 
been in operation five years. In that time, besides all the other indirect 
and accompanying influences which it has exerted, it has granted essential aid 
in support of 996 years of ministerial labour, in congregations which otherwise 
must have been deprived, in whole or in part, of the blessing's of a preached 
gospel; — has reported each year from 10,000 to 20,000 children instructed ia 
Sabbath schools, and from 2000 to 5,000 of the young and others instructedin Bible 
Classes. In the same time its Missionaries have reported not less than 7,700 
souls added to the churches aided, and more than that number of hopeful con- 
versions under their ministry. Who can contemplate these results without 
feeling deeply convinced that God has been with us of a truth ? These are the 
Lord's doings, and marvellous in our eyes. They surpass all that the most 
sanguine of the friends of the Society had anticipated. To him be all the glory. 

But these definite results are but parts of the blessings which he has bestowed, 
and are to be viewed rather as indications of what may hereafter be accomplish- 
ed, than as a fulfilment of the divine purposes in relation to the cause in which 
we are engaged. There remaineth yet much land to be possessed, and the 
present preparations of the Society for future and extended efforts, in the number 
and efficiency of its Auxiliaries, and in the constantly increasing evidences*of the 
confidence and co-operation of a large portion of the christian public, indicate 
that the Lord of the harvest is about to do greater things than these, to the 
glory of God by us. The work is now better understood than ever before. The 
principles of the Society and their adaptation to the genius of Christianity have 
been more thoroughly tested. Never did the Committee feel that they stood 
at the focus of so many rays of light, as at the present moment Never, at the 
commencement of a ay previous year, was there presented so great a work to 
be done, as invites the efforts of this Society, for the year to come ; and never 
were they surrounded with so many encouragements to do it. Difficulties, it is 
true, are to be encountered, obstacles are to be overcome. If it were not so, 
we should have no need of the whole armour of God, in pushing on to its 
accomplishment this work of love. But since it is so, the friends of the cause 
have need to keep near to the throne of him in whom is all their strength, and 
while the wide spreading wants of the needy, on the one hand, are beseeching 
us, and the manifest tokens of the divine favour, on the other, are urging us to 
new and increased exertions, no friend of God, no friend of man, should fear to 
assume his full share of the responsibilities of this high and holy enterprise, in 
humble dependence on the grace of Him to whom belong the kingdoms of the 
world. 

After the reading of the foregoing Report, the Rev. Mark Tucker, or Troy, 

N. Y.. presented the following resolution, viz. . , ,,.'•" ' ; 
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•' Resolved, That the Report now read, be accepted, and printed, under the direction 
of the Executive Committee." 

MR. TUCKER'S ADDRESS. 

Never did this Society, in my view, occupy so important a place in the grand 
movements of Zion, as at this Anniversary. From the commencement of its 
operations, a thousand eyes, out of Europe, have been watching its progress, 
and the churches of the Old World, have been influenced by the example of its 
zeal, and awakened to greater exertion in the same blessed cause, by its 
unparalleled success. 

For it cannot be doubted, that the American churches are acting for the 
Christian world. We are a spectacle to nations — The lineaments of our Zion, 
will yet be stamped upon renovated Christendom, as well as upon the heathen 
world. Such are the facilities of intercourse, so numerous are the channels of 
communication, so rapidly and so widely is intelligence diffused, that public 
opinion can now be directed, and what is done on one side of the Atlantic is 
soon imitated on the other side. Our free institutions are a matter of interest 
to all the world. Who can calculate the responsibility that now rests upon the 
churches of our land ? If the grand experiment now making, of self-govern- 
ment, of the voluntary support of the gospel without an establishment or a 
privileged order, if this experiment fail, both civil and religious liberty expire, 
and a night of deeper darkness will settle upon the church and the world, than 
ever yet overspread them. But it will not fail — The " decree of the watchers" 
has gone forth. He who commanded light to shine out of darkness, who spake, 
and it was done, has said that the kingdoms of this world shall become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of his Christ. And then man will be free ; his conscience 
will be unshackled — his religion will be the choice of his heart, and not the 
bondage of superstition, or the unexamined routine of outward observances. 

The wonderful outpouring of the Spirit of God upon the churches in our land, 
adds to tho responsibility of this society. The immensely important business of 
supplying with the means of grace the thousands, who have been aroused to 
reflection, will devolve in a great measure upon this institution. A tremendous 
re-action may be expected, if this excited mass of intellect and influence be not 
kept under a powerful ministry. Every thing now wears a positive character. 
The friends of Christ have evinced a decision and promptitude, which have 
given occasion for more decided opposition on the part of the enemies of truth. 
Men will no longer be governed by precedent — If the simultaneous assault made 
upon the kingdom of darkness, be not followed up and carried still farther, the 
enemy will rally, and, rising in his might, will drive back and crush every feeble 
band that have not power alone to withstand his rage. These glorious revivals 
of religion have created a demand for ministerial labour, which must not be 
denied. The fields, already white to the harvest, must be reaped. Even now, 
the precious grain is falling into the earth, because there are so few to gather it. 

The colleges are baptized — if wider fields open, the fountains are purified and 
enlarged, that are to send forth streams to refresh them. 

New congregations are rising up, and God is calling and qualifying more 
ministers to serve them ; but how can they preach except they be sent ? The 
selection and location of them are intrusted to you. At an ordinary time this 
would be a great responsibility, but now the responsibility is doubled. 

A spirit of inquiry is abroad*; scribes, well instructed in religion, must be sent 
out to give a sound exposition of the oracles of truth. 

Every thing will depend wpon the character of your missionaries. They 
ought to be strong men as well as good and faithful. They are emphatically 
labouring for the next generation. What youth is to manhood, what the spring 
is to the rest of the year, the exertions of this Society will be to the next age. 
If the Churches that are to spread over our land, are to be of the right stamp, 
evangelical and sound, active and benevolent, a right direction must be given in 
the formation — The true spirit of the gospel must be breathed into them. This 
spirit your missionaries mu«st possess and diffuse. 
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Many a corner stone is now to be laid, and much, under God, will depend upon 
you, what will be the inscription upon them, and what the character of the edifice 
erected thereon. 

The training of infant churches is of unspeakable importance ; and this for 
a few years will be the great object of the men you send into the field. Five 
years in the new settlements, is equal in point of influence and importance to 
the average life of a minister — so vast are the results, so abiding the impressions 
made upon a forming community — a world is to be created, and an image to be 
stamped upon it. 

But if the Churches here slumber over this subject a little longer, deliverance 
will arise from another quarter. There have been recently some wonderful 
instances of enlarged benevolence and self-sacrificing zeal in the English 
churches— We have seen nothing like it among us. 

I regard this Society as holding a most important place among the benevolent 
enterprises of the age. It is a vast power upon the moral machinery of the 
gospel. It is a pioneer of the Bible Society — the almoner of the bounty of the 
Tract Society — a receiver of the sons of the Education Society. 

Every patriot and christian ought to adopt this society, and make it an equal 
heir with his children — and in his yearly expenditures, should give it the same 
place with those committed to his care. Until such a rule of living is adopted— 
Zion will languish, and the world will not be converted. 

This will not impoverish men. Entertaining this society, favouring its 
interests and friends, will be like keeping the ark. While it continued in the 
house of Obed Edom, the Lord blessed his house — and while you continue to 
cherish this blessed Institution, your corn and oil will increase. They shall 
prosper that love Zion. 

Mr. Tucker was followed by Hon. Benjamin F. Butjlek, of Albany, N. Y. 
in an interesting address, a copy of which we have been unable to procure in 
season for insertion in this place. It may be expected in our next number. 

On motion of Rev. D. L. Carroll, of Brooklyn, L. I., seconded by Rev. 
John Breckenridge, of Baltimore, 

44 Resolved, That this Society has great occasion for gratitude to God for the libe- 
rality which has sustained its extended operations the past year, and still more for the 
influences of the Holy Spirit, which have blessed with numerous Revivals the labours 
of its Missionaries." 

Both of the Gentlemen accompanied the resolution with a few remarks. 

The third resolution was as follows : 

44 Resolved, That in view of the present pledges of the Committee, and the widely 
extending wants of our country, there is a special call upon all the friends of Missions 
for united and redoubled exertions." 

This resolution was moved by the Rev. Theron Baldwin, of Illinois, who 
accompanied it with the following address. 

ADDRESS OF MR. BALDWIN. 

«■' Every conversion reported during the past year by the friends of Missions," 
said a zealous opponent of the benevolent operations of the day to an audience 
which had assembled to Jiear the Gospel of Christ — " |as cost by actual compu- 
tation the enormous sdil of one hundred dollars !" And he appeared ready to 
ask in astonishment, to what purpose is this waste ? And had he listened to the 
report which has just been read, he would doubtless raise the same inquiry with 
increased surprise and alarm. To wluit purpose is this waste ? is a question, sir, 
echoed and re-echoed throughout Christendom, by those who regard it as a 
matter of small moment, to " save a soul from death, and hide a multitude of 
sins." Does any one wish an answer to this question so far as Home Missions are 
concerned ? Let him start from the spot where we are now assembled, and pass 
every river and lake, climb every mountain, and traverse every forest where the 
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footsteps of the Missionaries have been, and undo all that they have accomplished. 
Let him commence the work of destruction with Sunday Schools — and where- 
ever, in the length and breadth of the land, he finds one established through 
the influence of these labourers, let him disorganize it, and throw back the chil- 
dren where the Sunday School found them — multitudes to idleness, ignorance, 
theft, profaneness and Sabbath- breaking. Let them breathe afresh the impure 
atmosphere which never fails to envelope intemperate fathers, abandoned 
mothers, and vicious assooiates. Let the libraries be committed to the flames, 
and all knowledge of the Holy Scriptures effaced from the mind. Destroy the 
mighty impulse given to this glorious cause in destitute settlements, by the 
preaching and efforts of Home Missionaries, and let parents, christians, and 
philanthropists, sink down into their former apathy. Let the destroyer blot out 
from under heaven all the Temperance Societies formed through the influence 
of these men — let reclaimed fathers and husbands be thrown back upon their 
families, the same cruel and disgusting objects as before ; and let him call back 
into family circles, the tears, the bleeding hearts, the poverty, disgrace and 
wretchedness, together with all the horrid concomitants of intemperance from 
which they had experienced a temporary redemption. Wherever he finds a 
temple erected to the worship of God through the influence of Home Missions, 
let him demolish it, and disorganize all the churches gathered on either side of 
the mountains, and scatter them like sheep without a shepherd. Let him send 
back those showers of grace which have caused the moral wilderness to bud 
and blossom as the rose, and force into the horrible pit and mirey clay, the souls 
that have once been brought into the glorious liberty of the children of God. 
Let him call down from their seats of bliss, and cqver with moral pollution, those 
happy spirits in whose salvation Home Missionaries have been instrumental, 
and who are ascribing glory, and honour, and blessing unto Him who hath washed 
them from their sins in his own blood; — and after having surveyed the " ruin he 
hath wrought," let him answer for himself the question, " To what purpose has 
been this waste" of feeling, of property, and of effort, in the cause of missions? 

But are the churches called upon to sustain these operations in future ? You 
may be told that the West, for instance, is supplied with the gospel, and demands 
no farther efforts. Sir, I do not stand up here to draw comparisons between dif- 
ferent sections of our beloved country; neither shall I attempt to prove, that; 
under the influence of ardent feeling, no one of the numerous delineators of the 
West has thrown upon the canvass hues darker than the reality. Did time 
permit, I could speak with pleasure of the intelligence, the moral principle, and 
the religious enterprise, that are scattered in a greater or less degree over that 
«ntire region. But the important question before us at the present time is, 
whether there is moral desolation of such a character at the West, and else- 
where in our country, as « calls for the united and redoubled exertions of the 
friends of Missions." Sir, there are thousands in our land who would rejoice 
to paralyze your energies by denials of its Existence. But what will the most 
confident assertions avail with the Missionary who has explored the field and 
examined for himself? he must still believe his own eyes and ears. When he is 
rarely in such circumstances that a few hours' ride would not bring him to more 
or less destitute settlements ; when he frequently meets with feeble churches 
that, have no one to break to them the bread of life ; and mingles often, not 
to say continually, with a wandering population, who rarely sit under the sound 
of the gospel ; or explores a section, however small, of his field of labour, and 
finds three fourths of the families destitute of the Bible, and more than one half 
of them in which no individual, young or old, could read it, were it in their pos- 
session ; when he seats himself in a cabin in this land of light, and large 
groups of immortal beings gather around him, some of whom are treading 
the declivity of life, and ne begins to talk with them about God and eternity, 
and finds that not one of them has ever read a line in the sacred oracles, — can he 
believe that no farther efforts are demanded in the cause of Home Missions ? 

During the past year, a Missionary called at a ca|)in to ask the question, 
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" whether they were supplied with the word of life.'' He was referred to the 
head of the family, who was toiling at a distance in his field. As he approached 
him on horseback, hoary locks were seen hanging 1 down upon his shoulders, 
while his whole person indicated that his pilgrimage was almost ended. The 
thought of placing in the hands of such a traveller to eternity the glad news of 
salvation was delightful. But judge of the feelings of the Missionary, when the 
aged man gave fresh speed to his plough, as he cast a feeble glance upon the 
stranger by his side, and exclaimed, " What do I want of a Bible ? I can't read V 
As he turned sadly and heavily away, think you, sir, it would have been in the 
power of logic to convince him that the friends of Missions were not called 
upon " for united and redoubled exertions ?" Had the resolution which I now 
hold in my hand been put into his possession under such circumstances, he 
would have offered it with all his soul ! 

Would that all who have sustained your Society by their contributions and 
their prayers, could be transported to the midst of the empire that is rising in 
the West — That they could be placed upon some eminence from which they 
could bring under their eye that vast region which stretches from the Allegha- 
nies to the Rocky Mountains. After having gazed upon its luxuriant plains 
and prairies ; its groves and forests, and mighty rivers, some of them of such 
extent, that the snows which djgpj^lve around their sources at the opening of 
spring, roll en till midsummer before they discharge themselves into the ocean :— • 
Let them examine minutely the exhaustless stores which have evidently been 
there laid in by the great Author of nature for the support of human beings, 
and as they think of the multitudes of immortal souls that will cover those 
regions within the lapse of a single century, let them decide as to the impor- 
tance of united and redoubled exertions to sustain the cause of Missions in the 
West ! 

Sir, it was my privilege during the past year, to attend, for the first time, the 
meeting of a synod beyond the mountains. After having travelled from my 
own station, 250 miles (all missionary ground) towards the Atlantic, I took 
my seat with about fifty brethren, a large portion of them sustained in part by 
your Society, and gathered there from remote sections of several states. As 
I gazed upon that assembly of men, most of them in the vigour of life, and daunt- 
less in their Master's cause ; men well qualified to lay the vast foundations of 
that rising Society, and defend the doctrines of the cross ; as I listened to their 
pungent preaching and ardent prayers for the extension of the Redeemer's 
kingdom in the West, and saw the light and shade pass over their countenances, 
as one and another told of his trials, or of the success with which God had 
crowned his efforts ; — as I witnessed them by?mutual exhortations strengthen- 
ing each other's hands and encouraging each other's hearts, and resolving in the 
strength of the sovereign Lord of Missions, to return to their respective fields 
of labour, and engage with fresh energy in the work of combatting the demon 
of intemperance ; in scattering tracts far and wide ; in urging on the blessed 
cause of Sabbath Schools and preaching the everlasting Gospel: — my heart rose 
in gratitude to God for the privilege of uniting with these dear brethren in 
their arduous work ; and my ardent wishes went forth, that all those who had 
sustained Home Missions by their contributions and their prayers, could witness 
that scene. Under such circumstances, sir, they would pass a resolution like 
that which I now hold in my hand, with acclamation ! They could not have 
resolved, on that spot, to relax their efforts in the Missionary cause. 

After all that you have done in this glorious work, never was there a louder 
call for united and vigorous action, than at the present moment. Never was 
foreign population pouring in faster, or our own settlements expanding with 
greater rapidity, and consequently there never a time when a greater amount 
of population was running beyond the reach of proper moral influence. Never 
was our country approaching a crisis more calculated to rouse every friend of 
the Redeemer's kingdom. Then if you consult the highest interests of your 
own land, and through that the interests of the world, the West is the place 
Vol. IV. 6 
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for the creation of moral influence. There, as has been a thousand times said, 
the institutions of learning and religion should be planted at this early period 
of its history, and by the blessing of God, a mighty spiritual harvest may wave 
in coming years over all that vast territory. 

Sir, your own friends and kindred are pouring into that region like a flood ; 
and who knows what the present convulsions of Europe may do towards peo- 
pling that valley within the lapse of a single year ? The people of the West 
are " bone of your bone and flesh of your flesh ;" their interests and yours 
can no more be separated than the interests of the head, the hands, and the 
feet of the human frame. The elements of wealth and power are scattered in 
rich profusion over our vast territories, and will soon be combined. We shall 
become a mighty people, and such is our connexion with you, that if we go to 
ruin, we shall become like a great " millstone about your neck," and then no 
human power can save you from being " cast into the depths of the sea !" 

Sir, I rejoice that in the providence of God, I am permitted to stand up before 
this assembly, and in the name of the recipients of your bounty in the West, 
thank you for the rich and full tide of blessings which the great Head of the 
Church has permitted your Society to roll in upon them. The career of the 
Society has indeed been brilliant : 463 labourers upon the field, and 577 congre- 
gations assisted during the past year ! Batt|he energies of these Missionaries 
are fast wasting, and death is thinning flffeir ranks. When we call to mind 
what the friends of Missions have already done, we are ready to shrink from 
another application for help ; but, then, facts, which continually stare us in the 
face, force us to renew our solicitations for their contributions, their sympathies, 
and their prayers. 

We need men of intellectual power, of physical energy, and holy enterprise; 
men so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the gospel, and furnished to 
every good work, that they will not tremble when any champion of infidelity 
vaunts himself upon the field of argument, nor hesitate to cry, " Who is this 
uncircumcised Philistine, that he should defy the armies of the living God ? 

Answer these demands, sir, and if you ask the question, " To. what purpose 
is this waste ? u we refer you to the bar of God for an answer. 

The Address of the Rev. Dr. Lansing, of Utica, N. Y. which followed 
that of Mr. Baldwin, ably supported the resolution, and carried the " Special 
call upon all the friends of Missions for united and redoubled exertions" home 
to the consciences of the great congregation who were there assembled, and 
who by their deep attention bore witness that the appeal was not in vain. 



The effect of the exercises of this Anniversary Meeting upon the minds of the 
crowded auditory was manifestly most happy. Except the tender associations 
which were called up by the mention of departed brethren, who, at the Anni- 
versary previous, were living to bear a part in the labours, and to rejoice in the 
success of the Society, scarcely any thing was said or alluded to but what was 
calculated to awaken the most pleasurable emotions. The blessing of God 
had abounded towards the Society, and its widening field and prospects seemed 
to animate his children and expand their'hearts with devout thankfulness; 
and on intimation from a member, of the Committee, the audience arose, and 
the full soul of the congregation poured itself fourth in the noble 

doxology : 

To God the Father, God the Son, 
And God the Spirit, three in one, 
Be honour, praise, and glory given, 
By all on earth, and all in heaven. 

The Benediction was then pronounced by the Rev. B. H. Rice, of New- 
York, and the audience dismissed. 
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Missouri. 

Rev. Bennet Tyler, D. D., Portland, "Me. 

Rev. Jacob Van Vechten, Schenectady, 
New-York. 

S. V. S. Wilder, Esq. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. Robert G. Wilson, D. D., President 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
Rev. B. B. Wisner, D. D., Boston. 
Rev. Andrew Wylie, D. D., President of 

College, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Rev. John C. Young, President of Centre 
College, Kentucky. 
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It. Knowles Taylor, Treasurer. 
»tr. Arthur Tappan, Auditor. 
lev. Absalom Peters, CorrespHng Sec'y. 
ilr. Abijah Fisher, Rec. Secretary. 

Executive Committee.. 

Whr. John D. Keese, Chairman. 
lev. James M. Matthews, D. D. 
3,ev. Benjamin H. Rice, 
[lev. Elihu W. Baldwin. 
ttev. William Patton. 
iiev. Cyrus Mason. 



Mr. Eleazar Lord. 
Mr. John Nitchie. 
Mr. William M. Halsted. 
Mr. John C. Halsey. 

Ex-Officio Members. 
Mr. Knowles Taylor, Treasurer. 
Rev. Absalom Peters, Corresponding Se- 
cretary. 
Mr. Abijah Fisher, Recording Secretary. 

Mr. Charles Hall, Assistant Secretary 
and Assistant Treasurer. 



THE WESTERN AGEJNCY OF THE A. H. M. S. FOR THE STATE OF N. Y. 

The " Western Agency," which is a board of inquiry and reference, for the district 
3mbracing the seventeen western counties in the state of New- York, has been reap- 
pointed for the year commencing May, 1831, and is composed of the following gen- 
tlemen, viz. : 

Rev. HENRY DWIGHT, Geneva, Chairman. 

Rev. MILES P. SQUIER, Geneva, Corresponding Secretary and Agent. 

Rev. ELIAKIM PHELPS, Geneva. 

Mr. ABRAHAM B. HALL, Geneva. 

Mr. H. H. SEELYE, Geneva. 

Rev. JAMES RICHARDS, D. D. Auburn. 

Rev. JOSIAH HOPKINS, Auburn. 

Rev. DANIEL C. AXTELL, Auburn. 

Rev. ANSEL D. EDDY, Canandaigua. 

WALTER HUBBELL, Esq. Canandaigua. 

Rev. JOSEPH PENNY, Rochester. 

Rev. WILLIAM WISNER, Rochester. 

Rev. SYLVESTER EATON, Buffalo, 

Mr. JOSEPH STOCKING, Buffalo. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT. 



The section of our country, which it is our privilege to occupy in behalf of the H. 
M. cause, has from its first settlement, been one of unusual interest. Occupied prin- 
cipally by the sons of the prilgrims ; lying on the great thoroughfare of intercourse 
and business between the East and the West ; possessing every advantage for the 
pursuits of agriculture and commerce ; increasing rapidly in all the results of that 
industry and enterprise, for which it is proverbial ; and signalized, of late, by the 
Spirit of God, as a theatre of his redeeming influences ; it has claims to the regard of 
the philanthropist and christian which are of no common character. 

Only about forty years have elapsed, since the first christian settlements were 
made on this ground, now containing a population of more than half a million of souls. 
Sixteen years ago, but one Presbytery had been formed within these limits, (some 
congregations belonging to another, lying within their Eastern border,) embracing 
about forty churches, and thirty ministers of the Gospel. There are now on this 
ground, nine Presbyteries, and one Consociation, numbering not less than one hundred 
and fifty ministers of the gospel, and having two hundred and twenty-five congre- 
gations, or upwards, under their care. More than one half of these congregations, 
including those at the largest centres of population and influence, either have pastors 
installed over them, or are statedly supplied with the word and ordinances of Christ's 
house, — one half of the remainder have the labours of a clergyman, for half of the 
time each, while the residue, in our more recently settled, and feebler districts, are less 
frequently blessed with the feet of him, who publishes the tidings of grace. 

There is yet room for the planting of more congregations on this field. As, its 
borders are becoming more densely peopled every year, and as many from the folds of 
christian instruction are crowding out upon it, we may safely calculate, that within 
five years, forty or fifty more churches will be located within the limits assigned to 
this agency. 
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Of the congregations already supplied, in whole or in part, more than one hundred 
and twenty have, in succession, been sustained by the A« H. M. S. ; seventy-two of 
which have this year derived aid from its funds. Our number of missionaries has 
this year been fifty-eight, making, together with the Secretary of this Board, fifty-nine 
labourers on this field. 

The aggregate of the Missionary expenditures, within our bounds, (so far as from 
a careful estimate, they should be included in a Report of the year ending May 1st, 
1831,) is somewhat rising of $5000 ; but to assist in balancing the appropriations of 
the year, $500 have been raised, or pledged, in behalf of our funds by Auxiliary Asso- 
ciations, or otherwise, at the stations occupied by our Missionaries. 

The receipts of the year have been $5721 40. This amount, besides providing for 
the expenses which have accrued on the field, will, we trust, furnish some help for the 
more destitute in the regions beyond us. 

This sum has been derived, as heretofore, from Auxiliary Associations, both Male 
and Female, — from the annual public collections on the Sabbath, or the state Thanks- 
giving days, at the monthly concert for prayer, and from individual donations. The 
last has been a most efficient source of income. The church has friends within this 
agency, who are resolved, that the cause of Home Missions shall not languish by 
reason of a deficiency of the silver and the gold, that may be requisite to sustain it ; and 
their number is increasing from year to year, as our work moves on, and its results 
are progressively unfolded. 

The largest individual donation to our treasury, the present year has been $1000. 
One individual appropriates to this department of benevolent efforts $250. Several 
others sustain each one missionary. Two individuals in one of our farming congre- 
gations, besides associating with eight others in sustaining a missionary, contribute 
$100, for the support of another labourer in the valley of the Mississippi, who shall 
devote himself more especially to the cause of Sabbath schools. Several of our aux- 
iliary associations sustain each one missionary. This may be said in commendation 
of the Ladies' Auxiliaries of Auburn, Rochester and Buffalo — of the young Ladies 
Auxiliary of Rochester, and of the young people's Auxiliary of Geneva. Some 
congregations have assumed the expense of supporting one Missionary each, and 
forwarded the requisite sums, and it is a fact worthy of record, that more funds have 
accrued to our treasury this year, without the personal application of an Agent, than 
at any previous period. 

The Missionary work, with us, has this year been clothed with unusual interest. 
Ours have been the consolations of that man, who, when he has "gone forth weeping, 
bearing precious seed, cometh again rejoicing, bringing the sheaves with him." The 
present has become the year of Jubilee to the churches in this region. Christians 
here, have never seen such a time before. The Heavens have dropped down in mercy 
upon us, and salvation, like a river, has flowed through our streets. More than fifty 
congregations within this agency, have been visited with seasons of special refreshing 
from the presence of God, gathering sinners in great numbers to the fold of Christ. 
Our most important villages, and centres of strength and influence, have been distin- 
guished in the descent of the Divine Spirit, the cloud of mercy has dispersed its bless- 
ings, in grateful measures, on various portions of this vineyard, widely remote from 
each other. 

Enterprise, talent, wealth, and influence, have been sanctified, and truth has gained 
rapidly on the empire of sin and error. It is safe to conclude that from four to five 
thousand souls, have been added to the " number of the believers" from within the 
field under review, since the commencement of the revivals in September last. Nor 
is the work yet stayed. Every hour's intelligence furnishes proof of the advancing 
movements of the Spirit of God, and justifies the confident expectation of his people, 
that the " day-spring from on high" is to be on all our border, and give new life and 
strength to all the churches. 

In this dispensation of the spirit, our beneficiary congregations have extensively 
shared, and it has been to them like " the former and the latter rain." In several of 
them, the face of society is altogether changed; the cause of the Redeemer has been 
delivered from the persecutions of a spirit of prevailing impenitence and irreligion ; 
and Zion has been obliged to enlarge the border of her tent, saying, " the place is too 
strait for me, give place that I may dwell." 

Among the congregations the most distinguished, as the seat of the Spirit's influ- 
ences, are Castleion, in Ontario Co.; Marion, in Wayne Co.; North-Penfield, in 
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Monroe Co. ; Bergen and Leroy, (Congregational Society,) in Gennegsee Co. ; Evmig f 
in Erie Co. ; Ripley, in Chautauque Co. ; and Richford, in the County of Tioga. The 
average number of conversions to Christ in each of these congregations, is, in the 
judgment of our missionaries, from seventy-five to one hundred. 

Other congregations have, been gladdened with gentle showers of grace. Several 
others are now, exhibiting the presages of a special work in them, while the great 
body of those, to whom the bounty of the society has extended, have been confirmed 
in the faith and fellowship of the gospel. 

The work of Home Missions is closely associated with every other department of 
christian effort. Our Missionaries, as charged in their instructions, had done much to 
help on the cause of benevolence around them. They have been efficient instru- 
ments in circulating the Bible ; and the christian Tract in advancing the interests o f 
Sabbath schools, and of Temperance, and the sanctificaticm of the Sabbath day ;and 
in stirring up the infant churches, for whom they have laboured, to a benevolent sym- 
pathy in behalf of the nations that sit in darkness, and the shadow of death. 

Several houses for public worship have been erected this year at the stations occupied 
by this Board, and several more are under contract, and will be built the present 
season. 

It is evident from a review of the operations of the year, that much advancement 
has been given to the cause of truth among us, and that the work of domestic missions 
has approached nearer to its accomplishment within this Agency. Still there remains 
even here much land to be possessed, to the occupation of which the friends of Christ 
should now hasten with redoubled energy, and a quickened step. The Spirit of God is 
leading our way, and crowning our exertions with unexampled success. This day of 
revivals, urges the necessity of our work, while it multiplies our facilities for its 
accomplishment. Christian converts from the enclosures of Zion, are thrusting them- 
selves out upon the waste places, and from thence in their extremity, are calling for 
help ; and we are looking with an intense solicitude to the labours and results of the 
year now to commence. Darkness is fleeing upon the outposts, — new fields of toil 
and encouragement are opening in rapid succession before us ; many, of which of invi- 
ting promise we hope soon to see supplied with a preached gospel. Let there be union 
of counsel, and an efficient and systematic charity in the work, and it need not be long 
before this entire border shall be brought under the influences of the preached gospel, 
and become as the garden of the Lord. 

The harvest is ready for the reaper's hand. The aspects of providence encourage 
every friend of the missionary cause to minister help now. Opposition, more than 
ever, is powerless before the march of truth. " The Spirit says come." Nor can we 
anticipate permanent results for Christ, without the administration of gospel truth, 
nor must we, when the power to help is in our hands, let there be " a famine of the 
hearing of the word of the Lord," in such a day as this. 



•Appointments by the Executive Committee of the A, H. M. S. from April 15th, to 

May 15th, 1831. 



Missionaries not in Commission last year. 

Rev. Samuel Hutehings, to go to the Western 

States. 
Rev, Mr. Waters, Floyd and Oriskany, Oneida Co., 

N. Y. 
Rev. Eli Adams, Port Bay and Wolcott, N. Y. 
Rev. — ThaJimer, Henrietta, Monroe Co., 

N. Y. 
Rev. ZenasRiargs, Candor and Westville, N. Y. 
Rev. Samuel White, Pulteney, Steuben Co., N. Y. 
Rev. JohnN. Blackburn, Goshen ch., Oldham Co., 

Ky. 
Rev. Darius C. Allen, London, Madison Co., O. 
Rev. J. M. Babbitt, Liberty, Sullivan Co , N. Y. 
Rev. Dewey Whitney, Mt. Sterling, Montgomery 

Co., Ky. 

Missionaries re-appoin ted. 
Rev. Daniel Van Valkenburg, Ridgefleld, Otsego 

Co., N. Y. 



Rev. Truman Baldwin, Cicero, Onondaga Co., 

N. Y. 
Rev. Clement Lewis, Leo, Oneida Co., N. Y. 
Rev. N. Gillett, Nelson, Madison Co., N. Y. 
Rev. O. C. Beardsley, Charlotte, N. Y. 
Rov. EbenV Raymond, Murray, Orleans Co., N. Y. 
Rev. Ludovicus Robbins, Sparta, Livingston Co. 

N. Y. 
Rov. Erie Frince, Nankin and Perkin, Mich. Ter. 
Rev. J. A. Carnahan, Lafayette, Indiana. 
Rev, Williams H. Whittemore, Rye, N. Y. 
Rev. Calvin W. Babbitt, Tazewell Co., III. 
Rev. R. C. Hand, Governeur, N. Y. 
Rev. .Jos. Nimmo, Sweet Hollow ch. L. I. 
Rev. J. G. Bergen, Springfield, 111. 
Rev. H. O. Higley, Hartford, Licking Co., O. 
Rev. A. P. Clark, Preble, Cortland Co., N. Y. 
Rev. Moses Ingalls, Lewis, Essex Co., N. Y. 
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The Treasurer of the American Home Missionary Society acknowledges the Receipt 
of the following sums, from April 15 th to May %5th, 1831. 



Albany, N. Y. Hon. S. Van Rensselaer, to 

const. Stephen Van Rensselaer, jr. L.<D. 
Do. 1st Presb. ch. Lad. Miss. Soc. to const. 

Rev. John N. Campbell, Life Member, 
Do. Presb. viz. from Presb. Cong. Kings- 
borough, N. Y.,per. Rev. E. w Yale, 
Do. viz. from Presb. Cong. Amsterdam, for 

Valley of the Mississippi, per Rev. J. 

Wood. 
Athens, O.Rev. R. G. Wilson, D. D. 5,00 

Dr. C. Bierce, 7,50 per Rev. J. Spald. 
ing, Beekmantown, N. Y. , Presb. ch. per 

Rev. Mr. Chase, 
Blooming Grove, N. Y., Gent. Sub. per 

Rev. J. Arbuckle, 
Do. Fern. Aux. per do. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., 1st Presb. ch. Miss Ass. 

per A. S. Marvin, Tr. 
Brunswiek,N. Y. Mon. Con. coll. per Rev. 

L. Johnson, 
Candor, N. Y. Jonathan Hart, per Rev. 

G. K. Clark, 
Canfield, O. per Rev. W. O. Strntton, 
Castleton, Vt. School Dist. per S. Pond, 
Catskill, N. Y. Mrs. Sarah Porter, Life 

Member, 30, Mrs. Ruth Collins, do. 

per Rev. Dr. Porter, 
Chester, N. H. from ch. per Rev. J.Cle- 
ment, 
Concord, N. H. a Friend, 
Connecticut, Dom. Miss. Soc. 
Do. enclosed in a letter in part to const. 

Rgy. Chester Birgc and Rev. James 

Ery, of Bolton, Life Directors, 
Cummington, Mass. Fem. Miss. Soc. per 

Mrs. Painter, 
Derry, N.H. Gent, and Lad. Assoc, per Rev. 

E.L.Parker, 
Durham , N. Y. D. W. Christian and Sis- 

ters, to constitute their Mother, Mrs. 

L. M. Christian, Life Member, per 

Rev. Dr. Porter, 
East Durham, N. Y. Lyman Strong, in 

part Life Meraber, per Rev. Dr. Porter, 
Ellsworth, O. per Rev. W. O. Stratton, 
Emmettsburg, Md. Mrs. Jane Williams, 5, 

Friend, 5, per. Rev. Dr. Ely, 
Essex, N. Y. Mon.Con. coll. per Rev. J. 

B. Baldwin, 
Fresh Ponds, L. I. Mon. Con. coll. per 

Rev. N. B. Cook. 
Goshen, N. Y. Mrs. Catharine Wells, per 

Rev. Dr. Fisk, 
Green, co. N.Y. a Friend, by Rev. Dr. Porter, 
Greenville, N. Y. Hannah Knowles, per 

Rev. Dr. Porter, 
Greenwich, Ct. Young Men's Aux. and 

Individuals, bal. to const. Rev. Joel 

Mann Life Director, 
Griswold,Ct. Sarah E. Lester, L. M. bal. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Semi-annual coll. per Rev. 

W. R. Do Witt, 
Hartford, Ct. Rev; W. C. Woodbridge, 
Homer, N. Y. Fem. Miss. Soc. per Rev. 

W. Pago, 
Do. Little Girls' Aux. Miss. Soc. per 

Julia M. Hubbard, 
Honesdale, Pa. Mon. Con. coll. per Rev. 

J. Campbell, 
Huntsville, Al. Mon. Con. coll. per Rev. 

John Allen, 
Johnstown, N. Y. Lad. Benev. Soc, Jano 

S. Holland, Tr. 
Jordan, N. Y. Mon. Con. coll. per Rev. W. 

Page, 
La Fayette, lnd. per Rov. J. A. Carnahan, 
La Grange, N. Y. Aux, per Rev. M. But- 

tolph, 



100 00 


30 00 


200 00 


100 00 


12 50 


5 42 


35 00 
30 50 


309 00 


11 00 


1 00 
10 64 
3 00 


60 00 


10 00 
1 50 

308 98 


100 00 


14 50 


' 30 00 


34 25 


5 00 

6 00 


10 00 


6 44 


3 79 


3 00 
150 00 


3 00 


36 00 
20 00 


40 34 
5 00 


26 00 


10 00 


800 


20 00 


25 00 


7 00 
5 00 


25 62 



Lancaster, N. H. per Rev. L. A. Spofford, 12 00 

Maine, Miss. Soc. 2828 43 

Massachusetts Missionary Society, per Mr. 
Noyes, Assist. Tr., from Holliston, 
Mon. Con. 30 86, North Mendon 
Branch of Rel. Char. Soc. Worcester 
co. H. Mills, Tr. viz. Middlebury Cong. 
Gent. Assoc. 4 ; Presb. Gent. Assoc. 
14 13 ; Sutton, Gent. Assoc. 1 ; S. 
Mendon and Slatersvi lie Gent. Assoc. 
2 50 ; Ladies' Assoc. 3 ; Weslborough 
Mon. Con. 40; Dudley, Ladies' Assoc. 
25 26 ; New-Ipswich, Mon. Con. by 
J. Tolman, 18 50, 

Middletown, Ct. Ladies of Fem. Assoc, 
to const. Rev. J. R. Crane, Life Mem- 
ber, per Eliza Colton, Sec . 

Morristown, N. J. Mrs. Joanna Johnes, 
per Rev. A. Barnes, 

Newark, N. J., W.W. 

New-Brunswick, N. J. Rev. H. W. Hunt, 

Newbury, N. Y. Th. coll. per Rev. Mr. 
Johnston, 

New-Hampshire Miss. Soc. 

New-Haven, Ct. East Dist. H. M. S. per 
H. E. Hodges, Tr. 

Do. Young Men's Benev. Aux. Assoc, for 
application to some specific cause 
west of the Alleghanies, W. T. Tru- 
man, Tr. 

Do. Ladies' United Soc. in part to const. 
Rev. Samuel Merwin, Life Director, 

New -York, Bleecker-st. ch. Male Assoc, 
per K. Taylor, Tr. 425, J. Hurlbut, 50. 
Mr. McClaughry, 1, D. Renoud, 2, 

Do. do. Fem. Assoc, per Mrs. Roosevelt, 
95, Mrs. Blackfan, Life Member, 30, 

Do. do. Mon. Con. coll. 

Do. Bowery ch. Miss. Assoc. Dr. Weed, 
10, Mrs. Crowell, 3, 

Do. Brick ch. Male Assoc. Moses Allen, 

200, Abijah Fisher, 100,Fisher]How, 100, 400 00 

Do. do. Fem. Assoc, per Mrs. Holden, Tr. 110 50 

Do. Cedar-st. ch. Mon. Con. cell, per W. 
Walker, 

Do. Laight-st. ch. Male Assoc, per G. 
Zabriskie, Tr. 

Do. do. Fem. Assoc, per Mrs. H. C. Pa- 
ton, 

Do. Pearl-st. ch. Assoc, per A. Ogilvio, 

Do. Rutgers-st. ch. Fem. Assoc, per Mrs. 
Benedict. 

Do. Col. R. Varick, 

Do. Arthur Tappan, 

Do. Mrs. Cornelia D. Halsted, Life 
Member, by M. O. Halsted, 

Do. Wm. Torrey, Jr. 

Do. Isaac Sebring, Esq 

Do. A Female Friend, 

Do. Fem. Friend, per G. M. Tracy, 

North-Guilford, Ct. Ladies to const. Rev. 
Zolvah Whitmore Life Member, 

Ohio, Rev. T. M. Hopkins, outfit, relin- 
quished, 

Oxford, Mass. Rev. Ebenezer Newhall, Life 
Member, 

Parsippany, N. J. Young Lad. Sew. Soc. 
per Miss Harrison, 

Rensselaerville, N. Y. Fem. Sew. Soc. 

Say brook, Ct. Fem. Miss. Soc. S. J. Hotch- 
kiss, Tr. 

Shelter-Island, N. Y. coll. per Rev. 3. 
Huntting, 

Shrewsbury, Mass. Rev. George Allen, 

Skaneateles, N. Y. Mon. Con. coll. per 
Rev. S. W. Brace, 

Smithtown, L. I. Mon. Con. coll. per Rev, 
I. Pillsbury, 



139 25 



30 00 

1 00 

100 00 

1 50 

9 10 
2274 99 

40 00 



50 00 
20 00 



478 00 



125 00 
19 74 



13 00 



31 47 
105 00 



17 31 
157 00 


77 94 
200 00 
1000 00 


30 00 

300 

5 00 

5 00 

50 



30 00 
25 00 



33 00 



11 00 
25 00 



40 00 



225 
30 00 



13 47 
577 
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Stonington, Ct. Fem. Aux. M. S. 

Stratford, Ct,, Lewis Beers, 

Townsend, Mass. from the gentlemen ap- 
pointed to distribute tho estate of the 
late Samuel Stone, of Townsend, by 
hand of Rev J. Todd, Groton, Mass. 

Twinsburg, O. Fem. Aux. per Rev. S. 
Bissell, 

Vermont Dom. Miss Soc. 

Walton, N. Y. Rev. A. Bassett, 

West-Durham, N. Y. Benjamin Hubbard, 
Life Member, 30, Elisha Morse, Life 
Member, bal. 20, 

Weymouth, Mass. Fem. Read, and Rel. 
Soc., to const. Mrs. Nancy W. Tyler, 
Life Member, per Mrs. Lydia Pratt, Tr 

Whitesborough, N. Y.,(Wm. Waleott, Esq. 
Executoi- of Mary Ann Curtenius, 
being a legacy, 

Donation, expense saved by not using mourn- 
ing on the death of a relative, 

Subscriptions to the Home Missionary, 



10 00 ] 
1 00 


200 00 


6 31 

636 83 
2 00 



50 00 



31 00 



10 00 
111 76 



105 00 
13 25 



20 00 



210 74 



$12,437 69 
K. TAYLOR, Treasurer. 

Receipts at the office of the Western Agency, JV\ Y. 

from April 12th to May 12th, 1831. 
Auburn, Lad. Aux. 60 to const. Rev. Jo- 
siah Hopkins, and Rev. D. C.Axtell, 
Life Members, 100 ; Dr. Steel, 5, 
Benton, Aux. 

Big Flat, Mon. Con. 8 36 ; Friend, 5 ;. C. 
F. Fry, 1 ; D. Buck, 50 ; J. Wynans, 
1 ; G. Owen, 1 ; Friend, 1 14 ; M. 
Owens, 1 ; N. Reynolds, 1, 
Buffalo, Lad. Aux. 106 74 j H. Pratt, 10 ; 
Potter and Babcock, 10; Stocking 
and Dart, 10 ; Samuel Wilkinson, 10 ; 
R. B. Heacock, 5 ; S. Chapin, 5; A. 
Callender, 5 ; J. C. Lord, 5 ; J. Good- 
ell, 5; E. Waldeu, 5 ; G.' Coit, 5; O. 
O.Allen, 3 ; Win. Colton, 2 ; N. Ros- 
siter, 2 ; W. Newman, 2 ; J. Stryker, 
2 ; G. Stow, 1 ; D. R. Hamlin, 1 ; Wm 
Williams, 5 ; B. Wheeler, 50 ; J. H. 
Higgins, 1; H. Root, 2 ; B. Wilcox, 
1 ; A. Bryant, 1 ; B. Hodge, 1 ; Cash, 
2 50 ; M. Daley, 1, 
Canandaigua, Th. Coll. 36 ; Lad. Aux. 
27 ; W. Hubbell, 20 ; N. W. Howell, 
15 ; Rev. A. D. Eddy, 10 ; Wm. An- 
tis, jr. 6 ; H. Chapin, 2d, 5 : 1. Chapin, 
10; O. Phelps, 10 ; F. Granger, 10 ; 
T. Chapin, 5 ; L. Phelps, 5 ; J. Wil- 
son, 3 ; J APCredie, 3 ; H. Howe, 3 ; 
H. Warner, 3; J. L. Woodruff, 3 ; 
S. H. Andrews, 1 ; D. White, Jr. 1 ; 
Wm. Austin, 1 ; L. W". Gilbert, 1 ; J. 
B. Hays, 1 ; W. H. Ellis, 1 ; E. Carr, 
2; H. H.Martin, 150; W. Bunday, 
1 ; E. W. Lewis, 1 : C. Wells, 1 ; C. 
G. Aldrich, 1 ; A. B. Antis, 1 ; H. D. 
Terry, 1 ; S. W. Clarke, 1 ; R. D. 1 ; 
S. Aldrich, 1 ; W. Bassett, 50c ; S. D. 
Burrett, 50c < J. Smedley, 2 ; C. G. 
Hammond, 2 ; R. L. Losson, 1 : C 
Woodruff, I; Cash, 50c, 

Castile, Coll. 

Chatauque, Miss B. Look, 

Covington, Lad. Aux. 

East-Gainsville, Coll. 

East-Sparta, Coll. in Presb. Cong. 

Elmira, Youths' Aux. 19 75, Mon. Con. 32 20, 51 95 

Farmington, Ct. Timothy Cowles, in sup- 
port of a Missionary at Mina, N. Y., 
and constituting Rev. Samuel K. Sneed, 
Austin F. Williams, and C. D. Cowles, 
Life Members, 100 00 

Geneva, G. Seelye 3 ; Rev. A. Messer, 2, 5 00 

Hartford, Ct. Rev. H. N. Brinsmade, in 

aid of a Missionary in May villc, N. Y,, 50 00 

Ithaca, Lad. Aux. 12 ; 2d Fem. Juv. Asso. 

34 07 ; Presb. Cong. coll. 38 81, 84 88 



200 00 

1 75 

50 

7 00 

3 50 

4 34 



5 66 


20 00 


17 00 


57 00 


25 00 


41 00 


8 66 


5 24 

3 


1 

45 00 


10 46 


2 00 


15 50 


14 80 


5 00 


17 00 


50 00 


12 00 


2 37 


10 19 


46 00 


10 00 



Lakeville, coll. 

Leroy, Gent. Aux. 

Lima, Sab. coll. 

Lockport, Lad. Aux. and coll. 

Ludlowvilie, Presb. Cong. Benev. Soc. 

Lyons, Lad. Anx. 24 60 ; coll. 16 40, 

Nunda, (Hunt's Hollow,) coll. 

Painted Post, coll. 

Palmyra, Lad. Aux. 15 25 ; Sab. coll and 
donation, 29 75, 

Pembroke, per Rev. E. S. Hunter, 

Phelps, Dr. Bush, 1 ; donation 1, 

Pittsford, W. Linnell (articles sold) 

Port Bay, Lad. Aux. 5 66 ; gent. 9 14, 

Phelps, Vienna Cong. Sab. coll. 

Rochester, F. Star, 12 ; Rev. J. Penney, 5, 

Rushvilie, Gent, and Lad. Aux. 

Seneca Falls, Sab. coll. 

Southport coll. 

Veteran, coll. 

West Bloomfiekl, Presb. Cong. 26; Lad. 
Aux. Cong. Soc. in full to constitute 
Rev. Wm. P. Kendrick L. M. 20, 

West Sparta, coll. 3 ; C. Clarke, 7, 



$1277 79 

Receipts at the office of the Central Agency, JV*. Y. 

from Nov. 17th, 1830, to March 31, 1831. 
Annsville, Th. coll 3 00 

Augusta, Young Men's H. M. S. to consti- 
tute Rev. Leveret Hull Life Member, 
Bridgewater, coll. per Dr. Hull, 
Cazenovia, Cong. Char. Soc. 
Clinton, Mrs. Hecox, 1 ; Mrs. Royce, 5 ; 
Miss North, 1 ; Mrs. Boyer, 1 ; R. Bliss, 
5 ; Mrs. R. Bliss, 1 ; Dr. Gridley, 3, 
Exeter, coll. from Rev. S. S. Storrs/ 

Fairfield, Presb. Soc. per Rev. G. Foote, 
(three payments) 

Fly Creek, Albert North, 25; H. Galpjn, 
5 ; D. Bebee, 2 75, 

Hamilton, 2d Cong. Soc. 
Mexico and Parish, 

Morrisville, Aux. Soc. 

Paris Hill, Abel Simmons, 5 ; N. Tompkins, 
5 ; M.Porter, 50 c. ; J.Sewell, 50c. ; H. 
M'Neil, 3: J. Munson,l; Josiah Smith, 
1; Marv J. Smith, 25c. ; Mrs. C. Smith, 
25c. ; T. Killburn, 1 ; J. t Head, 1 ; Mrs. 
Munson, 25 c. ; Olive Hamlin, 50 c. ; 
Mrs. Ormsby, 25 c. ; Mr. Honkins, 1 : 
C. Simmons, 1 : Rev. Dr. Weeks, 2 : 
Sundry persons, 5 63, 

Richfield Springs, Aux. Soc. 

Rome, J. W. Bloomfield, 

Russia, 1st Presb. Soc. 

St. Lawrence Co. D. M. S. per Rev. O. P. 
Hovt, 

Saquoit" Village, Th. coll. 

Sherburne, N. Y. 1st Presb. Soc. per Rev. 
Mr. Sprague, 

Smithfield, Presb. Soc. 

Utica, M. Baggs, 25: T. G. Perkins, 10: 
E. B. Shearman, 5: Thomas Rockwell, 
10 : J. E. Warner, 5 : A. Hitchcock, 5 : 
N. Davis, 10 : P. Thurbur, 5: L. Snow, 
1: J.Dana, 6: A.Seymour, 15: O, 
Manchester, 10 : S. Storrs, 5 : Augus- 
tus White, 3 : A. Cooper, 15, 

Do. 1st Presb. ch. Fem. Asso. (three pay- 
ments) 

Do. Welch Cong. 

Vernon, Presb. Soc. Th. coll. per Rev. A. 
Garrison, 

Verona, 2d Soc. 

Wampsville ch. 

Westmoreland, 1st Cong. Soc. per Rev. A 
Crane, (two payments) 

Whitesborough, subscriptions, 

Rev. A. L. Chapin, 

E. Page, 

Deacon Samuel Ward, Life Member, 



70 00 
21 00 


17 00 
500 


50 12 


32 75 
15 00 
25 00 
25 00 



29 13 
31 25 
37 50 
44 25 

84 00 

8 10 

10 00 

9 00 



130 00 



40 31 

26 87 


8 50 
22 50 
7 56 


96 62J 

67 00 

2 00 

5 00 

30 00 



$983 57 



ADDRESS 

OP THE 

PENNSYLVANIA 

~~ STATE 

TO THE 

INHABITANTS OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 



Fellow Citizens, 

The Association which bears your name was organized in 
the year 1827, for the purpose of discouraging the use of ar- 
dent spirit. To that object, and to that object solely, our 
efforts have been directed ; with what success the numerous 
Temperance Associations throughout the state, the houses of 
entertainment that have abandoned its use, and the storekeep- 
ers that have relinquished its baleful traffic, can best answer. 
These results, so auspicious to your future welfare, demand 
the acknowledgment of gratitude to Him who has called you 
to temperance and to virtue ; that in his mercy a way has 
been provided for deliverance from the thraldom of a vice, 
which threatened to desolate and mar the fairest portions of 
his heritage. They call upon you to supplicate his continued 
blessing upon every righteous effort to do away the use of ar- 
dent spirit, until intemperance, with ail its kindred vices, shall 
be banished from the land, and the voice of revelry and riot 
no more be heard within your borders. 

In the further prosecution of our labours we ask your aid. 
Our warfare is one of entire extermination, not against any of 
our fellow men, however blind or however degraded, yet still 
alike children of one common inheritance, and heirs of the same 
promises. We seek not to hurl anathemas upon each one 
whom we may deem an enemy to his country, to his fellow 
men, yes, more than all, his own worst enemy, the enemy of 
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his household and of his God— whether he be the manufactur- 
er of ardent spirit, the farmer who supplies the materials, 
the vender who deals out the seed of every vice, he who is 
miscalled the moderate drinker, or the more unhappy victim 
of their combined cupidity and example, the drunkard. These 
all have our deep commiseration, and it is for these we would 
enlist your sympathies, to rescue from the downward path 
of inevitable* woe that large body of our fellow citizens still 
under the influence and dominion of this destructive article. 
Our warfare is against ardent spirit, and we openly proclaim 
it in every circumstance and under every name, an enemy of 
the state ; in no case the friend or servant of the people ; 
under no circumstances whatever needful for their comfort, 
their convenience, or the promotion of their interest ; but the 
never-failing destroyer of the hopes and happiness of its vota- 
ries, and an incalculable tax upon the property and the sym- 
pathies of every sober and industrious citizen, and ought there- 
fore to be entirely banished from this commonwealth. 

To aid u$ in the accomplishment of this object, we call upon 
you, who are the payers of this tax, whose backs are now 
groaning with the burden, the sober, intelligent citizen, the 
farmer, the bone and sinew of this great state, the industrious 
mechanic, the manufacturer, the framer of our laws, the 
teacher of our religion, the instructor of our youth, the parent 
and the Christian, and most of all we invoke the aid of woman, 
the greatest of all sufferers. We have told you the ground 
of our warfare ; we seek to banish ardent spirit from this com- 
monwealth> because of its consequences. What those conse- 
quences are, you all know ; drunkenness requires no definition 
in Pennsylvania ; we will therefore exhibit to you no special 
case ; they are constantly before you in every department of 
society, and in every form of aggravated suffering. These 
doubtless awaken your sympathy and obtain your aid ; but 
whilst all know and feel in their own sphere, that intempe- 
rance is a vice, few contemplate its magnitude, and most are 
yet in ignorance of the aggregate amount of evil they are sus- 
taining. 
We now address you as members of a community, of which 



none is so humble as to escape his portion of responsibility ; and 
it is of the magnitude of that responsibility we now speak. 
Cast your eyes over the rich and fertile garden in which it has 
pleased a beneficent Providence to place your lot ; you behold 
your state teeming with unsurpassed luxuriance, with all that 
can administer to earthly happiness, and fill the heart with 
gratitude and praise. But when you seek for the appropria- 
tion of these blessings, you find that much is only ripening for 
man's destruction. You see in every section of your state, the 
Still set open to receive her fruits, and sending forth in many 
thousand streams, the deleterious product of its distillation ; 
the choicest gifts of a beneficent Creator converted into poison. 
Go to the spacious warehouses of your metropolis, and you 
will find them groaning under the burden of your great staple 
manufacture, with perhaps as much more, the product of im- 
portation. And when you ask, for what is all this ? we tell you, 
to be drunk by the people of Pennsylvania ; and by whom to 
be paid for? we answer, by the sober and the industrious, by 
those who do not drink it ; and that is not all ; but, having 
paid for the liquor, and borne its miserable consumer through 
a course of vice and dissipation to the grave, they have his 
injured wife and helpless children to provide for. And what is 
the cost of all this ? 

Judge Cranch estimates the cost of ardent spirit to the peo- 
ple of the United States at $94,425,000, annually. Now, al- 
lowing the people of Pennsylvania, who manufacture a much 
larger quantity than any other state in the Union, to drink 
only their average of the whole quantity, then we have, as 
their proportion of the expenditure, the sum of $11,108,000, a 
sum which, if annually put out at interest, would every twenty 
years buy up all the land, houses and merchandize in the state. 
And who, you again ask, pays all this eleven millions annu- 
ally? does the drunkard pay it? no; his miserable hovel, his 
tattered garments, his ragged and famished children, all an- 
swer, no; the guardians of the poor in his neighbourhood will 
tell you, no; by whom then is it borne? — We answer, by the 
whole community ; no man is exempt from his portion, how- 
ever secure he may think himself; none so high as to be above 



its grasp, none so low as to escape its insatiable demand. No 
coffer in the state but yields its tribute ; no investment that 
does not pay its annual tax. The drunkard must and will be 
supported so long as we continue to furnish him with the 
means of destroying his ability to support himself. And this 
immense expenditure is annually levied upon us, either in the 
shape of a tax for the erection of penitentiaries and almhouses, 
the costs of criminal prosecution, the enhanced price of every 
article of consumption, or the calls of private charity. Still 
we pay it, and we shall still continue to pay it, while ardent 
spirit shall be allowed an existence in the community* 

But if eleven millions annually is the whole cost of ardent 
spirit to Pennsylvania, will that sum repair its annual devasta- 
tion ? No ! The meanest sixpence in the drunkards pocket 
grows large in a comparison with the eleven millions, when 
that sum is contrasted with the moral desolation it occasions. 
Go to your almshouse, and ask its miserable tenants what sum 
would purchase back their days of happiness, what elevate 
them to that point of confidence they once enjoyed in bosoms 
now made wretched as their own. Ask the heir, whether the 
restoration of his patrimonial estate would bring with it the 
days of innocence. Go to your prison, and ask the murderer 
what sum would wash him from the stain of human blood, or 
to your penitentiary, and listen to the tenant of the solitary 
cell, shut out from every thing but the gnawings of remorse, 
and hear him curse the fatal bowl, — then name its price. 

Go to your hospital, the high court and palace of the mon- 
ster vice, there where he revels upon mind, that ray of light 
that constituted man the image of his Maker ; there where he 
banquets upon talent, worth, the finest traits of intellect 
that have adorned society, there amidst the wild and frantic 
shriek of madness, and the mania's rage, there name the cost 
of ardent spirit to your state. Turn to the solitary widow, 
ask her to recount the long years of sadness and of sorrow that 
have been her lot, and ask what sum will mend the broken 
heart and heal the bruised spirit ; ask her little band of orphan 
children what sum will make their father's memory blessed. 
Let imagination follow him to that final judgment to which 
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the record of eternal truth inevitably consigns the drunkard, 
there behold the many thousands annually doomed to drink 
unceasingly those bitter dregs the tempter has mingled in the 
cup of ardent spirits, there inquire the ransom of a single soul, 
—then calculate its annual cost. 

Do you now ask us what is the remedy for so great an evil 1 
We answer, there is but one, and that is plain and simple ; 
total abstinence from ardent spirit; total abstinence. Touch 
not, taste not, handle not, is our motto. No middle course will 
ever prove successful, and all the arguments which appetite 
or avarice can offer for occasional indulgence, are but snares to 
lure the unwary to his ruin. Every drunkard was once term- 
ed a moderate drinker, and none can tell who from amongst 
the circle of his relatives or friends that now bears that sad 
misnomer, may be called, during the coming year, to fill the 
places of the thirty thousand in the drunkard's army, that are 
annually vacated to glut the vengeance of the grave. Then 
banish it at once and forever ; no circumstance requires its use, 
no extremity demands its aid. In health man needs it not ; in 
sickness it but inflames and aggravates his malady ; in cold, 
in hunger, in peril and exposure, his weakness only falls a 
readier prey ; in prosperity it will soon take all that he hath, 
and in poverty even that which he hath not. Then, we entreat 
you, abandon forever the use of ardent spirit. 

A million of the inhabitants of this favoured land, are at 
this time practising upon the principle of total abstinence ; 
and you have the daily record of their example, on the farm, 
in the factory, amid the burning heat of the foundry, or the 
chilling blast of winter, on the mountain's top, or on the stor- 
my deep. Under every circumstance and in every variety of 
climate and location, men are pursuing the various avocations 
of business or of pleasure, with more pecuniary profit, in- 
creased comfort, and better health, without the use of ardent 
spirit, than they ever experienced before its abandonment. 

We ask of you then no real sacrifice — the relinquishment of 
no pecuniary interest ; we ask you to enlist under the banner of 
total abstinence, and then we ask your names and your in- 
fluence to promote the welfare of your fellow men. We ask 



you to associate with us in carrying on this enterprise of 
mercy, until the remotest section of your state shall feel 
your influence. There is no man, no woman, in Pennsyl- 
vania, from whom Providence has withheld that high respon- 
sibility, none who does not constantly use that influence, and it 
is exerted either for good or for evil. Every individual in the 
-commonwealth who is not with us is against us ; all who with- 
hold their sanction from the principle of total abstinence are 
on the side of ardent spirit. By refusing to abandon it for- 
ever, they plead for its necessity, by refusing to pledge your- 
selves to total abstinence from what you even may abhor, 
your example strengthens thousands in their refusal to aban- 
don what their appetite may crave. Without the pledge, they 
drink, they fall, and fall by your example and on your respon- 
sibility — Then wash your hands clear of a brother's blood, and 
sign the pledge; join with us in our allegiance to temperance 
and virtue, and give your names and all your influence to 
banish ardent spirit from the state. 

Do you ask us, how you shall exert that influence, and what 
are the weapons of our warfare? We answer, the operation is 
simple, as it is certain of success. Our weapons are only those 
of light and love. We seek no legislative enactments to con- 
strain men in obedience to their truest interest. We ask to 
shew them their condition, the evil by which they are sur- 
rounded, the magnitude of that evil, and its daily operation, 
to exhibit in all its deformity the sad effect of drinking ardent 
spirit, and the vast extent to which that habit has increased 
upon them, to bring to light the hidden scenes of darkness, 
and hold them up to public gaze and pul lie reprehension. 

Ours is no untried enterprise, experience ha tested its utility 
in many of the towns and villages of your sister states, who 
are already reaping the rich reward that flows from the 
entire abandonment of ardent spirit. Those millions which 
we have shown you as its annual cost, are beginning to be 
saved to the community, and there are now towns washed 
from their former stains, their poverty, disease and crime, and 
and some almost exempted from taxation. Other nations have 
followed American example, and by the same principle of as- 



sociation and the mutual pledge of total abstinence are experien- 
cing the same blessings. And shall Pennsylvania, among the first 
enlisted in this enterprise, now falter and cast away the good 
which others are reaping by the practice of her precepts? 
While other states are in quick succession assembling in conven- 
tion to declare their freedom from this monster vice which has 
so long enslaved them, will you forget that Pennsylvania first 
led the way ? That in convention at her seat of government 
in 1831, where nearly every section of the state was repre- 
sented, a system was agreed upon, which needs only your 
active and cordial co-operation to render effective and com- 
plete. 

The institution which now addresses you was there ac- 
knowledged as the bond by which its auxiliaries, consisting of 
a society in each county, should be united. Those county socie- 
ties to consist of delegates from all the local associations with- 
in its limits, thus presenting a complete chain of connexion be- 
tween the parent association and all the friends of temperance, 
however few in number or however remotely situated. If 
there be but two or three within the limits of a village, engaged 
in any particular trade, or a factory, the members of any one 
profession, of any class in civil or religious life, free from the 
influence of ardent spirit, and who can feel for the woes and 
sufferings of their fellow men, or who can reason soundly in 
reference to their own pecuniary interest, let them associate 
together, adopt the pledge, unqualified by any reservation, 
become a temperance society, and appoint a delegate to re- 
present them in the society of the county. Let it be his duty 
to report their number ; from time to time report their increase, 
and every fact and circumstance connected with the advance- 
ment of the work, or what retards its progress. Let these dele- 
gates assemble monthly in public meeting at different places 
in the county, thus making an annual temperance meeting for 
twelve places, and throwing before the inhabitants of so many 
neighbourhoods, the light, the knowledge, and the blessings 
which the temperance reform hold out to them, soliciting at 
every meeting new members to the local association of the 
place, and forming one when none exists. 
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From one of these meetings let the County Society send an- 
nually to the State Society a report, exhibiting a history of 
their transactions during the year, the number of their auxilia- 
ries, the members in each, the number of taverns that do not 
furnish ardent spirit, and the number of store-keepers that do 
not sell the poison, and, if practicable, appoint a delegate to 
attend the annual meeting of the State Society. 

To fill up and render this plan productive of the good we 
promise, belongs to those, who have already and forever re- 
nounced the use of ardent spirit. Then look not back, nor 
pause for want of numbers, associate at once, begin the work 
and numbers will be added unto you. Think not our pledge was 
made for the intemperate, it is not so ; it was framed to sepa- 
rate the virtuous from the vile, to array the lover of his 
country and his race against the self-destroyer, arvi the de- 
stroyer of his fellow men. Then make your cause all that its 
name implies, and you will see the poor inebriate forsake his 
cups, for no drunkard can long exist in an atmosphere of total 
abstinence. Seek out the temperate, the virtuous, the good, 
enlist them in your enterprise, it is a work that calls for steady 
nerves, clear heads and constant hearts. Join together in one 
solid union all the worth, the excellence and virtue of your 
great state. Make your cause as pure, as holy, and as free from 
every stain of earth, as woman's name can make it : yes, let 
the wife, the mother and the sister, bring to your ranks all 
that forbearance, hope and confidence, that can alone sustain 
the mingled suffering so oft her lot to bear. Bind all together 
by the triple cord of faith and hope and charity, and you ex- 
ert a power that all your adversaries shall not be able to gain- 
say nor resist. 



APPENDIX. 

IN HEALTH MAN NEEDS IT NOT. 

AH the world lived without ardent spirits, and all the business of the world was 
conducted without it, for more than 5000 years. It was r,ot used, as a dri- k, in 
Great Britain, till within less than three hundred ye^rs; nor was it common in 
this country till within less than one hundred year?. Of course, it is not needful. 
The New Zcalanders, who are represented as in general a tall race of men, 
strong 1 , active, and almost uniformly well-shaped, never drink any thing hot or 
warm. "Indeed their only beverage appears to beWaUr; and their strong aver- 
sion to wine and spirits is noticed by almost all who have described their man- 
ners." 

Says an eminent physician, "Reuben D. Mussey, President of the New Hamp- 
shire Medical Society, and Processor of Anatomy and Surgery in Dartmouth ( ol- 
lege, " What is the secret of this witchery, which strong drink exerts over the 
whole man ? I will try to tell you. After being received into the sto .iacb, it is 
sucked up by absorbent vessels, is carried into the blood, and circulates through 
the alimentary organs, through t ; e lungs, muscles and brain ; and, doubtless, 
through every organ of the body. Not a blood-vessel, however minute, not a 
thread of nerve in the whole animal machine, escapes its influence. And what is 
the nature of that influence ? It disturbs the functions of life." " On every organ 
they touch," says another eminent physician, Ebenezer Aiden, M. D.of Massachu- 
setts, " a~dent spirits operate as a poison. No where in the human body are they 
allowed even a lodgment, until the vital powers are so tar prostrated that they can- 
not be removed. They are hurried on from one organ to another, marking their 
course with irregularity of action and disturbance of function ; until at last, as a 
common enemy, they are taken up by the emunctories, the scavengers of the sys- 
tem, and unceremoniously excluded. When, through decay of organic vigour, 
this process ceases, the work of destruction is drawing to a close ; and the last 
glimmerings of life are soon extinguished. To a man in health, there is no such 
thing as a temperate use of spirits. In any quantity, they are an enemy to the 
human corstitution. Their influence upon the physical organs is unfavourable to 
health and life. They produce weakness, not strength ; sickness, not health ; 
death, and not life." 

And says the physician before referred to, " Does a healthy labouring man need 
alcohol ? No more than he needs arsenic, corrosive sublimate, or opium. The 
experiment has been made a thousand times; and the result is well known, 
namely, that more labour can be accomplished in a month, or a year, under the in- 
fluence of simple, nourishing food and unstimulating drinks, than through the aid 
of alcohol." 

Sir Astley Cooper, of England, states, that spirits and poisons are synonymous 
terms. And Dr. Daniel Drake, of Ohio, speaks of them as a deadly poison, and 
mentions a number of cases, in which the use of them had ; roved n oitul. In view 
of which he says, " Ardent spirits are a great quickener and disturber of the ani- 
mal system ; a warm and irritating poison; in moderate doses imparting tn un- 
natural excitement ; in excessive draughts suddenly extinguishing li e ; thus re- 
sembling, in their effects, a number of deleterious vegetable substances, such as 
stramonium, hemlock, the prussic aciJ,and opium, which we label as poisons" 

And Dr. Samuel Emlen, late Secretary of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Philadelphia, remarks, " We should not admit ol the popular reasoning as 
applicable here, that the abuse of a thing is no argument against its use. All use 
of ardent spirits, (i. c. as a drink) is an abuse. They are mischievous under all 
circumstances." 

A gentleman of great respectability from the south, states, that those who fall 
victims in southern climes are almost invariably those who indulge in the tree use 
of ardent spirit. Dr. Mosely, after long residence in the West lntiits, decfores, 
44 That persons who drink nothing but coid water, or make it their principal drink, 
are but little affected by tropical climates ; that they undergo the greatest fatigue 
without inconvenience, and axe not so subject as others to dangerous diseases," 
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And Dr. Bell, " That rum, when used even moderately, always diminishes the 
strength, and renders men more susceptible of disease ; and that we might as well 
throw oil into a house, the root of which was on fire, in order to prevent the flames 
from extending- to the inside, as to pour ardent spirits into the stomach to lessen 
the effect of a hot sun upon the skin." Of 77 persons found dead in different re- 
gions oi country, 67, according to the coronors' inquests, were occasioned by strong 
dii.ik. Nine-t.nths of those who die suddenly aiter the drinking of cold water 
are those who have been addicted to the free use of ardent spirit. That draught 
o cold water, or that exposure to the sun, which a man who uses no ardent spirit 
will bear without inconvenience and without danger, will often kill the man who 
uses it. 

In the City of Albany an exact record was kept of the sex, age, charaeter and 
habits o' 336 individuals of both sexes, who died with the Cholera within the period 
mentioned. The following is an abstract of said record, viz : intemperate 140, 
free-drinkers, 55, moderate drinkers, mostly habitual, 131, strictly temperate, 5, 
members of Temperance Societies, 2, idiot, 1, unknown, 2. Total, 336. 

One of the five temperate persons that died was attacked immediately after 
" eating two pine-apples ;" another, " nearly recovered and relapsed after getting 
wet ;" " the supposed cause of attack" of another was " eating stale and soured pre- 
serves on the day she was seized ;" another neglected the premonitory symp- 
toms. 

The report was sanctioned by the Medical Staff of Albany, and its publication 
and circulation recommended by them. 

it is also a well-attested fact, that only two members of Temperance Societies 
died in Montreal, where there were about 1000 deaths by the Cholera. 

Monsieur Huber says, that " in Tiflis, (a town in Russia,) containing 20,000 in- 
habitants, every drunkard has fallen — not one remains." 

" The cause is not gained until rum and brandy are as little used as opium," says 
Professor Ware, " and sold in the same way, for the same purposes, aad in the same 
places. There is no stopping short of this. Our principles look forward to this 
result. The work is incomplete, society is insecure, until it is reached." 

A man purchased a jug of whiskey, with which he became intoxicated — was 
attacked with the Cholera, and before day light next morning, was in his grave. 
His wi e was so much intoxicated when he was seized, that she could render him 
no assistance; and when informed of her husband's death, she staggered into the 
room, seized a bowl of liquor with which the dead body had been bathed, drank 
off the contents, and was soon a corpse. 

Thomas Jefferson, after long and painful experience in the discharge of his ar- 
duous duties, as Chief Magistrate of the nation, said with great emphasis, " The 
habit of using ardent spirit, by men in public office, has occasioned more injury 
to the public service, and more trouble to me, than any other circumstance which, 
has occurred in the internal concerns of the country, during my administration. 
And were I to commence my administration again, with the knowledge which from 
experience 1 have acquired, the first question which I would ask, with regard to 
every candidate for public office, should be, Is he addicted to the use of ardent spi- 
rit ? 

Seven hundred vessels sail from the United States without ardent spirit. 
The following is one, of many instances, which are now happily becoming 
more frequent than heretofore. The brig Globe has, within a short time, re- 
turned to this port, (Philadelphia,) from a voyage to the Pacific Ocean. She had 
on board a crew often persons, and was absent nearly eighteen months: she has 
been, during the voyage, in almost all the climates of the world ; had not one person 
sick on board, and brought the crew all back orderly and obedient. All these ad- 
vantages are, by Captain Moore, attributed, in a great measure, to the absence of 
spirituous liquors. There was not one drop used in all that time ; indeed, there 
was none on board the vessel. 

Within the last four years, there have been buirt and launched at Kensington, 
(the upper suburb of Philadelphia,) 5345 tons of shipping besides hauling up and 
launching three of our largest steam-boats, without the use of ardent spirit. For 
the above work, there were employed, on an average, 130 men per day through 
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the year. The usual allowance of liquor in former times, was about one gallon per 
ton^ and it cost one dollar (Jamaica spirits ;) thus saving-, in the single item of ardent 
spirits, $5345, to say nothing of the gain at the homes of the several workmer, in 
their amended habits, orderly deportment, and the increased comfort of their wives 
and children. Fewer accidents have occurred during this period of four years, than 
at any former period of the same duration. Less time was lost by the ship-carpen- 
ters and joiners, and expedition of course better insured by the builders and con- 
tractors. 

We have heard an intelligent brickmaker, of this city, (Philadelphia,) say, that he 
had observed that those men in his yards who drank nothing but water, " could 
work round and round," to use his expression, those who drank ardent spirit. 

GO TO YOUR ALMS-HOUSE. 

The following letter is from the superintendant of the alms-house in Philadelphia. 

In reply to your inquiries as to the number of cases of pauperism admitted into 
this house for a year, I have to state, that in 1830, there were admitted : — Men* 
2241; women, 1761 ; children, 503— Total, 451 8. 

Most of the children are thrown upon the public for support, by the intemper- 
ance of their parents and others, who have had the nominal care of them. 

Your next inquiry will be answered by the following letter from two of the Phy- 
sicians of the House : 

4 From the observations we have made during our residence in the Philadelphia 
Alms House, we have no hesitation in believing that at least three-fourths of the 
individuals admitted into the institution, have become its inmates from their habits 
of intemperance. 

'We believe that four-fifths of the deaths occurring in the Alms House Infirmary, 
are induced by diseases, which have cither been originally produced, or very seri- 
ously aggravated, by the previous intemperate habits of the patients.' 

0/334 paupers in Washington county, New York, 2 JO were made such by 
ardent spirit Of 253 in the county of Oneida, 246 were made paupers in the same 
way. Of 50 in Cumberland county, Pennsylvania, 48 were made paupers by in- 
temperance ; and of 1134 in Baltimore county, Maryland, 1059 were made pauperg 
in the same way. And of 196J paupers in different almshouses of our country, 
1790, according to the testimony of the overseers of the poor, were made paupers by 
spirituous liquor. 

Of 3000 persons admitted to the workhouse in Salem, Mass., the superintendant 
states, that in his opinion 2900 were brought there directly or indirectly by intem- 
perance. 

From a town in New England we have the following : — " Notwithstanding all 
these indications of a decrease in the consumption of spirit, our distilleries hive been 
actively employed, and the amount of N. E. Rum manufactured in this city alone, 
within the last year, probably exceeds 500,000 gals, which cost the consumers of it, 
including those who buy by the single glass, at least $300,000 ! ! What a drain is 
this upon the hard earnings of our farmers, mechanics and labourers I It is by 
them that the whole of it, or nearly all of it is consumed. Can we wonder that so 
many farms are mortgaged to country traders — so many families turned out upon 
the charities of the world — when we ascertain, that for the spirit manufactured in 
this city alone, by an estimate I think considerably within the actual amount — the 
labouring part of the community pay $300,000 ? 

'* The average number of persons in our Alms House, and House of Correction, 
is about 1 1 2, who are supported at an expense of $40 each per annum — of these, 
at least three-fourths or 84 persons, are unable to support themselves, solely in conse- 
quence of their intemperate habits. This city, therefore, incurs an expense of 
$3360 to support persons whose habits of intemperance disable them from provid- 
ing for themselves." 

" It is stated on good authority, that out of 992 adults received into the alms- 
house in the city of Baltimore, the last year, 944 were ascertained to be habitual 
drunkards." 

S.-ven-eights of the commitments to the workhouse in Harford, Connecticut, 
have been for intemperance. 

It has been estimated that there are 100,000 paupers in the United States, made 
so by intemperance. 
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GO TO YOUR PRISONS. 

The following is an Extract from a Letter, written by one of the Keepers of 
the Prison in Philadelphia. 

" My official station makes it necessary at times to examine into the history of 
the lives of those who are brought under my notice, and it is my practice to put 
questions touching their nurture, education, and habits. In a vast majority of 
cases, ihe use of intoxicating liquors has been, either in themselves, their parents 
or guurdians, the primary cause of their moral degradation. The very frequent 
answer to the question, or what induced the commission of the immediate crime 
for which they were suffering, is, " I was in liquor, Sir, in bad company, and knew 
not ivhat I was about.'''' 

"There are some individuals in our establishment, who have been frequent suf- 
ferers by the law, and yet who show themselves possessed of innate honesty, which 
almost renders their criminality a paradox. Two strong cases of this kind are 
more immediately in my mind's eye. They were never known to be guilty of a 
crime while sober. One has been quoted in a pamphlet on prisons, and has been 
held up as an example and a dread, to evil-doers, as having had the misfortune to 
have eaten twenty Chi isimas dinners in W a Invt street jrtsov. This is true; 
and yet all the offences of this man were committed under the excitement of 
ebriety. His sentences were generally short, but Vis propensity for liquor always 
pro ucedhLn a re-conviction within the year ; and he thus was enabled to eat his 
twenty Christmas dinners within the walls of this prison. While in confinement, 
he frequently held posts of trust and responsibility, affording means of procuring 
him small gratifications, could he have been induced to connive at the villany of 
others. He was never known to betray his trust, or to break his word. His fide- 
lity was proverbial." 

The Hv>n. Joel Miller, Warden of the Maine State Prison, writes that " from a 
Care'ul examination, I find that something more than three-iourths of all the con- 
victs in the Maine State Prison, wtre led to the commission of the crimes for 
which they are now suffering imprisonment, by intemperance. In most cases 
the commission of the crimes may be traced directly to intemperance ; in other 
instances more remotely. Of the convicts it is difficult to get such information as 
may be relied on, but I have no doubt in many instances if not in most, the 
parents of the convicts are or have been in the habit of intemperance." It appears 
by the report of the Warden made in January 1 832, that there were 95 convicts 
in the Maine State Prison, on the 30th Nov. 1831. If we suppose that there is 
double that number of conviets for minor offences, annually, in the State, amount- 
ing in the whole to 300 — the whole number in the United States, at the same 
rate, would be about 10,000, and 7500 of them intemperate. A recent estimate 
makes the whole number of criminals confined in the State prisons, jails, &c. 
20,000, and nine-tenths of them intemperate. 

In the city of Boston, for six years, there were upon an average, 247 commit- 
mitn ents tnnually to a single prison, for drunkenness; and 1)5 drunkards were 
committed to the penitentiary, in a single month. Of 653, who were in one year 
committed to the House of Corection in Boston, 453 were drunkards. 

0< thirty -nine prisoners in the jail of Litchfield county, Connecticut, thirty-five 
were intemperate men. In the jail at Ogdensburg, New York, seven eighths of 
the criminals were addicted to strong drink ; of 647 in the state prison at Auburn, 
New York, 467 were intemperate ; and 346 were under the influence of ardent 
spirit at the time the crimes, for which they were imprisoned, were committed ; 
and of 10 in the state prison of Connecticut, more than ninety were of the same 
class. And a similar proportion may be found in other prisons. 

The warden of the prison in Baltimore states that 23Z C Z criminals were the 
same year committed to that prison ; and that 4^4 of them were intoxicated, when 
they were brought there ; and that in his opinion, eight tenths of the whole were 
intemperate men. 

The connection, as ot cause and effect, between indulgence in intoxicating 
drinks and the commission of crime, is admitted by the almost unanin ous testi- 
mony of judges, members of the bar, and peace officers. The great Judge Hale 
says — " The places of judicature which I have long held in this kingdom, have 
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given me an opportunity to observe the original cause of most of the enormities 
that have been committed for near twenty years, and, by a due observation, I have 
found, that if the murders and manslaughters, the burglaries and robberies, and 
riots and tumults ; the adulteries, fornications, rapes, and other great enormities 
that have happened in that time, were divided into five parts, four of them have 
been the issues and product of excessive drinking, of tavern and ale-house meet- 
ings." 

The under-sheriff of London and Middlesex, examined in the House of Com- 
mons on the police of the metropolis, thus remarks : — 4 1 would make some obser- 
vations upon an evil, which, I am decidedly of opinion, lies at the root of all other 
evils in this city, and elsewhere ; I mean the evil of drinking, but especially of 
drinking spirits. I have been long in the habit of hearing criminals refer all 
their misery to this source, so that I now cease to ask them the cause of their 
ruin.' 

It has been stated that 109 murders were committed in the United States in 
1831, nearly all by persons in a state of intoxication. And Hugh Maxwell, Esq., 
of New York, states, that of twenty-two cases of murder which it had been his 
duty to examine, all had been committed in consequence of intemperance. And 
of more than two hundred murders committed in the United States in a year, 
you can find scarcely any not connected with drinking, or not committed by men 
who freely use ardent spirit. 

GO TO YOUR HOSPITALS. 

The use of ardent spirit impairs, and in many cases destroys reason. Of 781 
maniacs in different insane hospitals, 392, according to the testimony of their own 
friends, were rendered maniacs by strong drink ; and the physicians give it as 
their opinion, that this was also the case with many others. 

The following estimate is from the state of Maine. In 94 towns, population 119,707, 
there are 28 persons who have become insane in consequence of intemperance — 
the "wrecker of reason''' — and 125 from other causes. By the same ratio of popu- 
lation, there are 93 insane by intemperance, and 427 from other causes, in the 
State; and in the United States more than 3,000 by intemperance. But if we es- 
timate the numbers according to the proportion of the intemperate — there being 
28 insane to every 3888 of the intemperate — the 10,000 intemperate in the State 
will give 73, and in the United States more than 2400 who are insane from intem- 
perance. 

In a population of 139,240, there have been 69 cases of Delirium Tremens. 
The number in proportion to population will give 198 cases; and in proportion to 
the intemperate, 181 in this State, and more than 5900 in the United States. 

In 115 towns, containing about one third of the population of the State, there 
are 413 widows whose husbands have died by reason of intemperance. At the 
same rate, there are in the State about 1200 widows, and probably from 2500 to 
3000 orphans from same cause — many of whom are, probably, bound out to ser- 
vice, or to trades, and some supported by public or private charity. 

In 1 09 towns, containing about one-third of the population of the State, there 

are 109 cases of separation of husbands and wives, occasioned by intemperance 

the " destroyer of peace." At the same ratio there is about 300 cases of separation 
of husbands and wives in the State; and probably, from 800 to 1000 children 
left to the care and support of mothers, or bound out to service, or supported by 
public or private charity. 

Dreadful effects of Intemperance. — A man, the father of a large family, was 
placed yesterday evening, in the Pennsylvania Hospital, in a desperate state of 
mania a potu, with his throat widely gashed, and his garments deluged with blood. 
He had indulged in his usual habits of drink on Saturday ; and on Sunday, while 
lying on the bed, with his wife and children about the room, procured a razor, near 
at hand, and attempted in despite of all the preventive efforts of his relations, to 
take his own life. He had almost succeeded in his design, when the screams of 
the family brought some person to their assistance. The scene presented at this 
juncture was beyond description. The Wood had stained the bed, and those who 
nad attempted to stay the suicidal purpose of the madman ; the wife was in a state 
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of terror and exhaustion, and the whole household convulsed with anguish and 
alarm. The man was immediately removed (o the Hospital, where every atten- 
tion required by his dreadful situation was imparted to him. We learn, however, 
that very faint hopes are entertained of his recovery. — Philadelphia Gazette. 

The following is from one of the resident Physicians of the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital. — * From what observations I have made, during my residence in the insti- 
tution, I have no hesitation in saying : 

* 1st. That a large portion of the recent accidents (about three hundred per an- 
num) received into the hospital, have either been the direct result of a state of in- 
toxication, or were in their subsequent effects greatly aggravated by intemperate 
habits; so much so, that fatal consequences frequently followed, where amongst 
temperate persons, no danger whatever would have been apprehended. 

'2d. That of the other patients in the house, excluding the cases of ordinary in- 
sanity, there are many whose complaints have either been entirely owing to the 
improper use of ardent spirits, as in the cases of " madness from drunkenness," 
of which there were about fifty during the past year, or in whom this cause has 
greatly aggravated, and perhaps rendered incurable, diseases which might other- 
wise have been readily overcome.' 

MANY OF THE TOWNS AND VILLAGES OF YOUR SISTER STATES. 

From "the third Annual Report of the New Hampshire Temperance Society," 
a most valuable document, we select the following, as proving the position as- 
sumed. 

In 51 towns, containing a population of 45,969, there is no retailer of ardent 
spirit. 

In 40 towns, with a population of 33,631, there is no tavern. In 24 of which, 
population 16,332, there is no retailer. 

In one town a society oganized in 1822, upon the principle of total abstinence, 
and re-organized in 18^8. There is now no licensed retailer, the town having 
voted against it unanimously. 

In another town " all the taverns and one retailer have abandoned the sale of 
ardent spirit. Very little opposition, and that from the lowest class in point of 
moral worth." 

Tn another, " the use of ardent spirithas decreased in a degree that has surprised 
the most sanguine. In 1 827, 30 hhds. were sold ; and we can safely say that 4 hhds. 
is to the extent of what has been sold the past year, (1831-,'.) >o person in town 
is now, (Oct. 7th, 1832,) licensed to retail or sell ardent spirits in any quantity. 
Three traders have voluntarily abandoned the sale of it — one never has sold — 
and the only tavern in town has lately ceased to sell for want of license." 

" Perhaps," remarks the secretary, " no town in the State is so generally tem- 
perate as Orrington. There are no licenses called for, and no merchant in town 
sells ardent spirits." 

" Somerset report states, « that the sight of a drunken man in our streets has 
become a rare spectacle. Although we have three stores in town, yet neither 
keep distilled spirits constantly on hand, and there is so little call for it, that the 
merchants do not seem to consider it a necessary part of their assortment. I 
think I may venture to predict that if we are true to ourselves and the cause 
which we have espoused, in three years from this time, one barrel of distilled 
spirits per annum, will satisfy the calls of all the respectable proportion of this 
community." 

" From one third to one half of our buildings are framed and raised without 
ardent spirit — by far the larger number of our vessels are built without any spirits 
being furnished by the owners, and are sailed almost wholly without its use. I 
have not seen spirits offered to visiters for two years, and the practice is entirely 
done away, according to my knowledge and belief, among all of the respectable 
part of the community." 

THERE ARE TOWNS WASHED FROM THEIlf FORMER 
STAINS. 

Twelve towns in the county of Hampshire, Mass., have not a single dram shop 
in all their borders. 
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One town purified. — The Connecticut Observer says, in the year 1828, there 
were within the limits of the town of Lyme, no less than twenty -two licensed 
retailers of intoxicating liquors, all of whom sold what they could, and manufac- 
tured drunkards according - to law. 

In that year the temperance reformation commenced among- us. And the nura, 
ber of these licensed drunk; rd makers have been gradually falling- off ever since. 
From one January to another, when the licensing Board have met, the change in 
public sentiment respecting the rum traffic, has been very apparent. A year ago, 
but two applications were made to our board : and on Monday last, when the board 
met again no applicant appeared to claim the usual licence : so that now it is our 
happiness to state, that in a portion of our county 12 miles by 8 — constituting 
the largest town in this State — there is not a single grog shop. 

Such a result is of course most cheering to the friends of temperance and so- 
briety. Especially as it has been with us, occasioned, not by any accidental or 
temporary circumstances, but by a progressive and radical alteration of public 
feeling and sentiment. And as the opinion is fast gaining ground, that the traffic 
in spirits is ' immoral and sinful,' we feel confident that there will never be 
another application made to a town council in Lyme, for a license to sell the drink 
of the drunkard. 

At the annual meeting of the Stockholders of the Connecticut River Steam 
Boat Company, and of the iiart.'brd Steam Boat Company, it was 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, it is inexpedient to keep, or to 
allow to be kept, any ardent spirits on board the boat belonging to this com- 
pany. 

AND SOME ALMOST EXEMPTED FROM TAXATION. 

The population of , N. H. at the last census was less than 1200. Three rum 

stores and two rum taverns in town, together with the more private traffic of indi- 
viduals, were loading the community with an annual tax offline thousand dollars* 
to pay for intoxicating liquors, besides the incalculable evils of drinking the poison. 
Their temperance re lorm commenced about 1827. First annual Report of their 
society exhibited a diminution of this tax to the amount of $6,000 ; the second re- 
duced it $2,500, leaving only $500 as the expense of spirits sold in the town. 

At this time, they have three stores and one tavern, free from this strong drink, 
and not a licensed house in town. It is estimated, that the cost of ardent spirits, 
as at present used by the town, does not exceed the rate of $100 by the year. It 
is believed that nine-tenths of the population drink no ardent spirits. 

Say the Committee of the New York State Society, "Since the farmers have 
begun to open their eyes to the evils growing out of the turning of the staff of life 
into a substance to destroy it, and have made use of their coarse grains for bread 
stuffs, or to feed their cattle, they have steadily advanced in price." And they 
calculate that the change produced by the Temperance Reformation, now saves 
the State of New York several million dollars a year. 

NO DRUNKARD CAN LONG EXIST IN AN ATMOSPHERE OF TOTAL 
ABSTINENCE. 

It is estimated that upwards of 5000 drunkards have been reclaimed in the 
United States. 

The New York Society, says, it is evident, from the reports, that a great many 
drunkards have been reclaimed, in this state, under the temperance reformation. 
And, but for this reformation, how many are there amongst us who were on the 
highway to ruin, and are now sober, that ere this time would have yielded them- 
selves up to the awful vice, which so well nigh stamps its victims with incurable- 
ness and despair ! It was not one of the objects of the temperance reformation to 
reclaim the drunkard. In the times when the drinking of spirits was universal, 
his reclamation was next to impossible : for then he could turn no way, go no 
where, but he was met with the irresistible solicitations to his master appetite. 
But now we find that, in the atmosphere of total abstinence, even the drunkard 
can recover himself, and live again. 
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This fact is very fully exemplified in the present condition of Peterboro, N. Y. 
as exhibited in a letter from Gerritt Smith, Esq. to Edward C. Delavan, of Albany, 
He says : — " When-I returned, fourteen years ago, to reside in this village, more 
than every other man in it was a drunkard; and, at that time, it contained some 
sixty or seventy families. This unusually large proportion of drunkards was 
doubtless owing, in a great measure, to its extensive manufacture of window 
glass. For firemen, as you are aware, formerly felt it to be necessary to drink 
up a large part of their wages ; and thence the fact, that half the blacksmiths in 
our country, ten years ago, were drunkards. Two-thirds of all the men, who 
were buried in our village cemetery from the year 1820 until the beginning of the 
Temperance Reformation (I speak from personal knowledge) were drunkards. 
The vice of intemperance had impoverished jthe village. The sober could not 
make headway in the midst of such waste of time and property. There were 
half a dozen places in the village where rum was sold. There was a distillery in 
it, owned by a prominent member of the Presbyterian church, and which, until 
the dawn of the reformation, myself and others were blind and wicked enough to 
stock with grain. There were six other distilleries within the limits of the town, 
in which the village is situated. But the scene is greatly changed. The fires of 
the seven distilleries have all gone out — and no place is more remarkable than 
Peterboro' for the quiet stilness of its sabbath." — He then gives accounts of the 
Re.ormation of 38 drunkards of which the following is a specimen. 

No. 38. Upwards of 50 years of age: had long been a drunkard: became 
pious two or three years since, and joined the church. Last winter some of his 
rum drinking neighbours got him to drink, until he was intoxicated. When he 
became sober, he was very penitent, and hastened to join the temperance society. 
Previously, he felt too strong to need the help of a connection with it. I can now 
confidently say of him, that he is a sober man, and a Christian. 

The following case of reformation is from the report of the Maine Temperance 
Society. — This, if there were no other, would amply reward this society for all the 
exertions and sacrifices we have made. 

An aged mechanic, now a member of this society, who, for nearly half a cen- 
tury, had spent a considerable part of his earnings in procuring for himself the 
4 liquid poison,' and who by frequent excesses had ruined and beggared himself 
and destroyed the happiness of his respectable family ; this man came forward, 
not yet two years ago, and joined the society. He has since wholly abstained 
from the use of spirit ; and now let us see the transforming effect ! With the 
same means he before possessed, he has well supported his family, and within the 
last year has built him a convenient and com'brtable house, which has already 
cost him not less than $400, and for which he does not now owe over $50." This 
man is still doing well, and we think is completely reformed. 

Another was a man of respectable employment, character and property, with 
an amiable and intelligent wife, and a number of lovely children. He became a 
drunkard, lost his property, and sunk to the lowest depths of inebriety and debase- 
ment. The family experienced all the heart-breaking evils common in such cases ; 
and some that were very peculiar. For more than ten years, they struggled hard 
against an almost unheard of complication of trials, till the case appeared to be hope- 
less ; when after many fruitless removes from place to place, and changes of many 
kinds, they removed about thirty miles into a neighbourhood, in which no indivi- 
dual sold ardent spirit, and no one drank it. And when this solitary drunkard 
looked around and saw not an individual, who would touch the drunkard's poison 
except himself, and all were far happier than he, he said, what thousands of drunk- 
ards under similar circumstances would say, " If other people can do without, I 
can." He had no idea of being singular, and sustaining all the odium of drunkard 
making, and drunkenness alone. He resolved to be like other people. And when 
our secretary saw him, he had taken nothing that intoxicates for three years ; was 
a respectable man, and his family were in comfortable circumstances. " That," 
said a gentleman of his acquaintance, " is one of the trophies of the Temperance 
Reformation." 
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PROCEEDINGS AT THE CELEBRATION. 

On Saturday the 3d of July, 1830, the 54th Anniversary of American Inde- 
pendence was celebrated in Indianapolis, by the Managers, Teachers, and 
Scholars of the various Sabbath Schools in Marion county. The weather in 
the early part of the day being unfavourable, the company assembled in the 
Methodist Meeting House, which was filled to overflowing with the children 
and teachers of the Sunday Schools, and a large concourse o£citizens, male 
and female. It was estimated that there were at least 1200 persons present. 
The exercises of the day were, Prayers by the Rev. Messrs. Moreland and 
Hitt ; Reading the Declaration of Independence by Samuel Merrill Esq. ; 
and the following Addresses by B. F. Morris and James M, Ray ; intersperse 
ed with the singing of appropriate Hymns, and instrumental music by an ex- 
cellent band of Musicians. After the several performances were through, re- 
freshments were distributed to the whole company ; and the weather having 
become favourable, a large procession was formed, under the conduct of Mr, 
James Blake. The proceedings of the day were characterized by the up- 
most propriety of conduct, and harmony of feeling. 



ADDRESS OF JUDGE WORMS, 



Fellow-Citizens: 

Fifty-four years ago, the American people by their represen- 
tatives declared, that all men are created equal ; — that their 
Creator has endowed them with an unalienable right to life, li- 
berty and the pursuit of happiness; — that to secure the en- 
joyment of these rights, governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of: those for whose 
benefit the civil compact is formed. To assert these principles 
In the face of legitimacy, when the whole civilized world ac- 
knowledged the divine rights of kings, and without arms and 
resources to redeem their solemn pledge of adherence and sup- 
port, required no ordinary degree of firmness and intrepidity. 
The battles of Lexington and Bunker's Hill had been fought, 
and honors "thick and blushing" had been won, in defence of 
mere charter privileges and the common rights of subjects of 
the British Crown; while as yet Independence had not been 
proclaimed in the field or whispered in the council. 

But on the Fourth of July 1776 our fathers assumed a new 
and more imposing position,— a more commanding elevation 
was occupied; — their watch-word was Liberty and Independ- 
ence or Death. The character of the contest was changed, 
and the eyes of the world were fixed upon the struggle with an 
intensity of interest proportioned to the magnitude and impor- 
tance of the question at issue. Heretofore the patriots had 
contended for an equal participation in the privileges of British 
subjects; they now fought for the rights of man— for the bles- 
sings of civil and religious liberty — for themselves and their 
posterity. The warrior whose breast had heaved with indig- 
nation at the deprivation of a subject's right, now glowed with 
fervour in the cause of freedom, and the falchion, which had 
leaped from its scabbard to repel an invading swarm of illegal 
tax-gatherers and mercenaries, was seized with a firmer grasp 
and flashed with fiercer indignation in defence of Liberty and 
Independence. 

On this day the American patriot attained a proud elevation 
among his feliow-men. He dissolved all connexion with ancient 
and hereditary establishments; he spurned the claims of royal- 
ty and aristocracy; he declared himself capable of providing 
for his own security and happiness, and asserted his natural 
right to dictate the form, and direct and control the spirit, of the 
government in which he lived. It was indeed a proud day to 
the friends of humanity, and its annual return is with propriety 
Ifensecrated as a national jubilee. 



When aroused from our slumbers this morning, by the roaring 
"of cannon in honour of the day that gave birth to a nation of 
freemen ; our minds were instinctively hurried back to the days 
of the revolution, and in the reminiscence of its perils, its suf- 
ferings, its sacrifices and its triumphs ; what varied emotions of 
sympathy, gratitude, pride and admiration were excited in our 
bosoms. To the American patriot and philanthropist, the re- 
trospect is pleasing and glorious, Human nature is exhibited 
in its most amiable and imposing features, and virtue, integrity, 
patriotism, courage and inflexibility of purpose in a righteous 
cause, are exemplified in the lives and action^of the founders 
of the republic. 

But the peculiar character or this day's celebration, naturally 
leads our minds from the pleasing retrospection of the past, to 
contemplate the present with gratitude, and to look with anxi- 
iety to the future. Here are assembled many hundred of the 
children and youths of our country, in all the joyousness of early 
life, evincing by their bearing that they, too, are conscious of 
the superior advantages they enjoy, and are already proud of 
the American name. Every parent's heart must swell with anx- 
iety as to the future character of his child, and every patriot 
must feel an interest, deep and intense, as to the future destinies 
of his country, when he reflects, that the principles inculcated 
in youth must be developed in maturity of character, and that 
to these young hands must soon be entrusted the care of our ci- 
vil institutions. Here, fellow-citizens, on the fair page of these 
infant minds, you may, as with prophetic pen, write the future 
histdry of your country, whether for weal or wo. 

The events of the revolution have already become accessible 
only by reference to history. The actors in the scenes connect- 
ed with the day we are celebrating have almost entirely passed 
from among us; — here and there a few only remain, still linger- 
ing like guardian spirits in watchful solicitude over the purchase 
of their toils, and as solemn mementos of the ever-varying chang- 
es of time, admonish us of the duty we owe to ourselves, our 
country, and to our posterity. Their lives and example must 
hereafter be delineated by the faithful biographer. Soon, very 
soon, and we shall hear their warning admonitions no more. A 
hew race have already sprung up, and in the full enjoyment of 
the blessings of freedom, are actively engaged on the busy thea- 
tre of political life, who never tasted the bitter cup of oppres- 
sion which their fathers drank, and never periled their "lives, 
their fortune, and their sacred honour," in the struggle that 
terminated in their political emancipation. 

It is impossible that future generations shall feel so sensibly, 
or prize so highly, the blessings of freedom and independence, 
as those who saw, and felt, and acted, in its acquisition. Time, 
Jike distance, weakens the vividness of impressions; and he that 
reads, in ease and safety, the most circumstantial detail of the 



battles of Bunker's Hill or the Cowpens, or the surrender of 
Burgoyne and Cornwallis, will not feel the thrilling glow that 
is imparted by the bare recital of those names to the veteran pa- 
triot, who in imagination is transported to the days of his youth 
and the scenes of his glory; and in fancy sees the bayonet's 
gleam, and hears the cannon's roar. That which to us is sen- 
timent and principle, to them is feeling and enthusiasm* 

Our fathers acted for posterity. It was for future genera- 
tions they fearlessly launched their bark into the untried waves 
of a revolutionary struggle. The debt of gratitude is immense, 
and can only be repaid in kind. We are therefore doubly 
bound, by duty and gratitude, to transmit the rich inheritance 
unimpaired to posterity. And how is this to be effected? By 
extending far and wide the blessings of a virtuous education. 

"Knowledge is power." By its wonder-working agency the 
Russian Serf, the Hindoo devotee, the sun-burnt Caffrarian, and 
the native Indian of our western wilds, may be tranformed into 
active, intelligent, highminded beings; capable of participating 
in, or directing and controlling the complicated transactions of 
political associations, and susceptible of all the intellectual en- 
joyments of social and refined life. It is education alone that 
can annihilate the Holy Alliance ; break the worse than Egyp- 
tian bondage that now oppresses the millions of Asia; dissipate 
the errors and delusions of popery, and give form and stability 
to the infant republics in our southern hemisphere. In short it 
is the magic wand by which the bonds of the oppressed may be 
removed; bigotry and superstition dispelled; the proud regalia 
of aristocracy laid in the dust ; the oppressors of the human race 
humbled and chastised, and man in every clime disenthralled and 
regenerated, placed upon that moral elevation for which he was 
designed by nature's God, and the whole earth rejoice in the 
possession of civil and religious liberty. 

It is a truism, that "it is the invariable and natural character 
of power, whether delegated or assumed, to exceed its proper 
limits, and, if unrestrained, to divide the world into slaves and 
masters." Such will ever he its natural tendency while human 
nature is the same ; and consequently, to maintain a government 
of equal laws, based upon equal rights and having for its only 
object the general good, will require a constant and vigilant 
warfare against the silent yet unremitting encroachments of 
lawless power. To sustain this contest with success on the 
part of the people, there must not only he intellectual but mor- 
al culture. The mind must be enlightened by the acquisition 
of useful knowledge, and what is of more importance, the man- 
ners must be formed and the moral sense improved by the incul- 
cation of correct and virtuous principles. We must not only be 
taught to distinguish between truth and error, virtue and vice; 
but we must be instructed that it is our duty to adhere to the 
one and discard the other. 



Much is said about the moral force of public opinion; but 
public opinion can possess no moral force unless it approves of 
that which is right, and condemns that which is wrong. 

Among the many benevolent institutions of the day, that have 
for their object the amelioration of the condition of the human 
race, there is none so eminently deserving the attention and pa- 
tronage of the friends of American liberty, as our Sunday 
Schools. 

We cannot better delineate the nature and objects of this in- 
stitution, or enforce its claims upon the public attention, than 
by briefly referring to its origin and progress. About the year 
1781, it occurred to Robert Raiks, Esq. of Gloucester in Eng- 
land, that something ought to be done for those children, that 
were employed in the manufactories during the week, and 
were permitted on the Sabbath, to run into all manner of vice* 
and were growing up without the least intellectual or moral 
culture. By way of experiment, he employed a few female 
teachers, who taught schools during the week, to open their 
schools on the Sabbath and instruct all that he should be able 
to send in. The plan succeeded so well, and the effects so far 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations, that it was immedi- 
ately adopted by the benevolent as the most efficient means of 
extending the benefits of education and religious instruction to 
those children whose parents were unable or unwilling to af- 
ford the ordinary means of education. 

From this small beginning, the system was rapidly extended 
to all ranks and conditions of life, and at this time it is estimat- 
ed that in the kingdom of Great Britain there area million of 
persons connected with the Sunday Schools as teachers and 
scholars ; more than two-thirds of whom are dissenters from 
the established church. 

In our own country their progress has been no less gratify- 
ing. It is less than fifteen years since the system was first a^- 
dopted, and it is computed that the teachers and scholars a* 
mount to at least 520,000. Two years ago the Maryland U- 
nion resolved to establish a Sabbath School in every town, vil- 
lage, and congregation in the state, where it was practicable. 
They have redeemed their pledge, and number 18,000 scholars. 
Thousands have been reclaimed from the paths of vice, and 
taught to read, that otherwise would have grown up nuisances 
to society, and probably have terminated their career in a peni- 
tentiary or under the gallows. 

When the soil is prepared, and the seed is sown and begins 
to spring up, the most important part of the work is done, and 
but little culture will often produce an abundant harvest. Chil- 
dren may soon be taught to read in our Sunday Schools t and by 
perusing the books which are there placed within their reach, 
acquire a thirst and evince an aptitude for the acquisition of 
knowledge, which with moderate encouragement and ordinary 



exertions, may be subsequently improved into respectable at- 
tainments in literature and science. And I have no doubt that 
hundreds and thousands will hereafter, from this source alone, 
attain the first rank of respectability and usefulness, that but for 
Sunday Schools would have grown up in ignorance, perhaps in 
vice. 

Natural talent is confined to no rank or condition of life. With 
the means of education, the tenants of the humblest cabin in our 
western country are as likely to produce statesmen and philoso- 
phers, as the inhabitants of the proudest mansions, who have 
been born and reared in luxury and splendour; and are more 
likely to furnish honest and capable politicians devoted to the 
cause of universal liberty. The poor are the first and severest 
sufferers from the encroachments of despotism, and to their 
ranks we should look for the most able and vigilant defenders 
of the rights of the people. 

When the origin of Sunday Schools is referred to, it is some- 
times said that in the west we have no large manufacturing estab- 
lishments, where children are compelled to work daily for their 
subsistence; and consequently Sunday Schools are unnecessa- 
ry. This objection I will answer by stating a single fact. In 
one neighbourhood in this county, where considerable exertions 
were necessary to procure a weekly school of thirty scholars, a 
Sunday School was opened in the same place which numbered 
ninety. Here were two-thirds of the rising generation without . 
the common means of instruction. 

I have often said and believe, that taking together the whole 
mass of the adult population in this new country, they are more 
intelligent, better informed, and possess more enterprize and 
energy of character, than is to be found in any other portion of 
the United States. But the various circumstances attending 
the settlement of a new country, the difficulties to be encounter- 
ed, and the privations that must be endured before the wilder- 
ness is subdued, impose almost insuperable obstacles in the way 
of educating their children, and render the establishment of 
Sunday Schools, wherever practicable, highly advantageous. 

But it is said that the course of instruction is religious, and 
you learn the children to read the Bible. And is it possible 
that any republican in principle, either in this or any other quar- 
ter of the globe, will object to the Bible or its precepts as antk 
republican? Turn over the sacred pages and shew me a solita- 
ry precept, or monitory example, that is not purely and genuine- 
ly republican. Look abroad over the earth, and do you not see 
that superstition and despotism are grinding into the dust those 
nations that are not irradiated by the light of Christianity? And 
where db you find the people enjoying the greatest degree of 
civil liberty, but where this volume is most generally read, and 
its precepts most generally taught. 

The same objections have been urged against the Bible So* 



ciety, the Colonization Society, and the various Missionary 
Societies: all have been objected to as subversive of our re- 
publican institutions. Yes, strange as it may sound in the ears 
of posterity, the benevolent exertions that are now making to 
learn every individual in our widely-extended country to read ; — 
to place the Bible without note or comment in their hands, that 
they may judge for themselves as to the way of eternal life; — to 
remove a foul blotch from our national escutcheon, by unloos- 
ing the fetters of slavery and restoring the African bondsman to 
the land of his fathers ;• — to restrain the use of ardent spirits, 
which has already fixed a stain upon our national character, 
and is yearly consigning its victims by thousands to an untimely 
grave, and its tens of thousands to penury, pauperism, and 
crime; and to carry the glorious light of gospel liberty where it 
is not, are treated as dangerous to our civil and religious liber- 
ties! If providence has cast my lot where I have enjoyed the 
advantages of education, and placed the inspired volume in my 
hand, is it anti-republican to aid my neighbour, my countryman, 
or my fellow-creature in procuring the enjoyment of the same 
privileges? 

When the history of the present state of the world informs 
me, that the general diffusion of the pure doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, is invariably accompanied by an improvement in the arts 
and sciences; an elevation of moral character; a refinement of 
manners, and above all an improvement in the civil and political 
condition of the people ; — their persons and property rendered 
more secure, their rights better protected, justice more impar- 
tially administered, and the principles of civil liberty more ge- 
nerally recognized ; I am totally unable to discover why the ge- 
neral diffusion of knowledge and the inculcation of morality and 
virtue, should be considered dangerous to the rights of man. 

Thethbory of our government is established on the principle 
that the people are the only rightful source of power. It is 
public sentiment, as expressed at the polls, that gives character 
and direction to every department of the government. It is the 
minds and the manners of the people, that fixes our national 
character in the estimation of the world. Our laws defining 
and securing the rights of property, and for the punishment and 
prevention of crime, are but transcripts of public opinion, as 
expressed through the medium of the representatives of the 
people. If the poor do not receive equal protection with tbe # 
r icb, — if the peaceable and quiet citizens are liable to disturb- 
ance from the riotous and turbulent, — if our persons and proper- 
ty are not protected from insult and aggression, — if vice and 
immorality are suffered to show their unblushing front, and 
stalk unpunished through the land, where are we to look for the 
corrective? It is to the virtue, the intelligence, and the integri- 
ty of the people, 
" Our theory of government knows of no authority, no tribunal 



or censorship that is "to purge the errors of the times,' 5 and 
guard the constitution and laws, and protect the rights and lib- 
erties of the people, but the people themselves. It is only by a 
vigilant and conscientious discharge of duty in the exercise of 
the elective franchise, that our republican institutions can be 
rendered permanent. When this fails, all is lost. 

But some object that we are blending religious sectarianism 
and politics. Do not misunderstand or misrepresent me. When 
I speak of religion or religious instruction, I allude to the gene- 
ral doctrines of the Bible; — to those general principles profess- 
ed and taught, as essential, by all protestant christians who take 
the Bible as their rule of faith and practice. Our efforts should 
be directed to learn every individual to read, to place the Bible 
in their hands, and then, as to sectarian principles, let each one 
"be fully persuaded in his own mind." 

What I would wish to enforce is, that the general diffusion of 
the light of Christianity, must precede, or at least go hand in 
hand with the general dissemination of ail other useful knowl- 
edge, whether physical, political, or moral — that the people in 
whose hands all power is vested, and by whose will the opera- 
tions of the government are controlled, must be intelligent and 
virtuous to enable them to guard their rights with prudence and 
foresight; and that moral and religious sentiments constitute the 
strength and shield of the Republic. 

However fashionable it may be in the present day, to scout 
the idea of any affinity between the principles of morality and 
religion, and the science of political government; yet it is an un- 
deniable truth, that religious sentiments and feelings are inter- 
woven with the constitution of our nature, and that the purity of 
its principles determines not only the character of the people, 
but the form and spirit of the government. 

Plutarch says that the great care of the ancient legislators of 
the republics of Greece and Rome, was to inspire men with a 
sense of the favour or displeasure of Heaven, and adds that "re- 
ligion is the cement of civil union and the essential support of 
legislation." 

The authors and signers of the Declaration of Independence 
derived our civil rights from the laws of God ; — they solemn- 
ly appealed to the Supreme Ruler of the Universe fbr the recti- 
tude of their intentions, and expressed a firm reliance upon the 
protection of Divine Providence in the defence of their rights. 
The Constitution of the United States requires the President 
and all Executive and Judicial officers of the federal and state 
governments, to take an oath for its support. And what is un- 
derstood by a legal oath? It is an acknowledgement that there 
Is a God of truth and justice, that man is a moral agent and' ac- 
countable to him for his conduct; that one of the requirements 
of the divine law is. that we shall speak the truth,? and that there 
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is a future state of rewards and punishments where all must an- 
swer for the actions of this life. 

Go into our courts of justice and you will see that a constant 
reliance is placed upon the religious sentiments of the people, 
%y appealing to their consciences, instead of applying the rack 
and the torture. Witnesses are required to testify under oath, 
and jurors are solemnly sworn to give true verdicts according to 
the evidence. Do we not see in every part of our government, 
and in our Social and commercial intercourse, a reliance upon 
moral and religious principles? What hold have you upon the 
integrity of the man who has no moral principles, no religious 
Tbelief. Oaths cannot bind him, because their violation carries 
no terrors to his conscience : principle will not bind him, beca use 
he can see no reason why virtue should be preferred to vice, ex- 
cept as it may affect his immediate personal interest. 

When the patriots of the revolution made their solemn appeal 
to Heaven for the rectitude of their intentions, and invoked the 
divine blessing upon their efforts in the cause of humanity, did 
any one raise the cry of church and state? When Washington 
caused divine service to be performed in his camp and required 
the attendance of the troops, or when he was accidentally dis- 
covered upon his knees in private devotion, no one thought of de- 
bouncing Hirfo as an enemy to his country. 

No one who has read the history of popery, but feels indig- 
nant at the tyranny, both temporal and spiritual, exercised by 
the Church of Rome ; and our blood runs cold at the bare men- 
tion of the Inquisition. The Pope assumed the character of 
God's vicegerent upon earth, and claimed absolute power over 
all things, temporal and spiritual. His mandate could tear the 
crown from the brows of royalty, and raise a peasant to the 
throne When he spoke, kings feared, and nations trembled* 
And how was this mighty power acquired? It was by denounc- 
ing all learning and knowledge, except that which was deliver- 
ed from the mouths of the priests as heretical and devilish. The 
Bible was locked up in the dead languages; its perusal abso- 
lutely prohibited to the people, and only select passages read 
in the churches, and then generally in the Latin language. To 
have a Bible in possession, even in an unknown tongue, was an 
offence to be expiated only by the severest penance; and any 
attempt to translate it into a modern language, or disseminate a 
general knowledge of its precepts, would consign the offender to 
the dungeons of the Inquisition. Alllearning was monopolized 
by the priests, and such was the general gloom of ignorance 
that even kings and princes were found who could not write. 

But the light of the reformation at length dawned upon the 
earth. The Bible was translated into modern languages; its 
precepts publicly taught, and the people, who had submitted 
their consciences to the direction of some ghostly confessor, be- 
gan to read the word of life and learn the path of duty for them- 
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selves. Learning, and knowledge, and science began gradual- 
ly to revive and become more generally diffused wherever the 
Reformation extended. Happy had it been for the world, bad 
it been general and universal. But the incubus of Popish su? 
perstition, still rests in darkness over many of the fairest por- 
tions of Europe, and the patriots of South America have cause 
to weep over the ignorance of their countrymen, which coui^ 
teracts their noblest efforts of civil liberty. 

Although the power and pride of Popery have been humbled, 
its spirit is not broken. Aware that the Protestant countries 
of Europe present too many imperishable monuments of the 
ambition and tyranny of the Catholic Church, the Pope avail- 
ing himself of the clamors of the self-styled reformers, against 
our benevolent institutions, has turned his attention to the U- 
nited States, and is pouring his missionaries by hundreds a? 
mong us. 

Catholic Chapels, Churches, and Cathedrals are rapidly in- 
creasing, and they boast a greater number of members in the 
United States, than any denomination of Christians whatever.* 
Weekly and monthly journals devoted to the Catholic cause, 
are springing up, and such is their increase of influence, that in 
Baltimore, no Editor dares to publish an article hostile to their 
creed, although it should be paid for as an advertisement. 

The Pope is devoting his treasures with an unsparing hand, 
to gain a footing in the Southern and Western states. It is said, 
for this object he has expended more money than all the Mis- 
sionary Societies of the United States together; and the Empe- 
ror of Austria, in the true spirit of Catholicism, wrings from 
the hands of his subjects 50,000 annually, to aid in the work of 
converting the people of this country to Popery. One of the 
principal means employed, is the establishment of seminaries 
for the education of youth, where all Protestant books are pro- 
hibited, and the principles of the Catholic church seduously in- 
culcated. Think not the danger to be yet afar off; within the 
two months past, a Missionary of the Roman church has preach- 
ed, and mass has been celebrated in an adjoining county. 

When the treasures of the old world are lavishly employed 
to establish in our land a religion whose history is a continued 
series of usurpations and tyranny over the civil and religious" 
rights of man; whose principles are the very reverse of those 
upon which our institutions are based,, and whose practice has 
ever been to enslave both mind and body, — shall we, who pro- 
fess to be Protestants and Republicans— friends of civil liberty 

* Religions SECTS^-The number of Roman Catholics in the United 
States is greater- than, that of any one Protestant sect. It is at this moment 
considerably more than 600,000. The Methodists are more numerous than a- 
ny other Protestant sect, whose exact numbers are given; amounting to* 
421,000. The Calvinistic Baptists have 4,000 churches, but the number o!\ 
communicants does not appear. We shall estimate them a$ 1 50,000. Th% 
Presbyte.rians number 146,296 members 
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#nd the rights of conscience, sleep on our posts while the ene- 
my is undermining the ramparts and making lodgments in the 
very centre of the citadel? I trust not. 

"Error may be tolerated, but truth should be left free to com- 
bat it." 

It is our duty as Parents and American Patriots to diffuse far 
and wide the blessings of Education ; to put within the reach of 
the millions of American youths, the means of qualifying them- 
selves to fulfil the high destinies to which they are called by 
the institutions of our country, and to improve, perfect, and a- 
dorn the glorious fabric that is rearing on the basis of American 
Independence. 

In the language of one of the American Patriots, I charge you 
to "remember, that there can be no political happiness without 
liberty, there can be no liberty without morality, and there can 
be no morality without religion." 



ADDRESS Or MR, RAY, 



The eloquent tracing we have just heard, of the dawning and 
happy consummation of our Independence, under God's blessing, 
to the moral energy and enlightened sense of rights and duties, 
which strengthened the arm and buoyed the heart of our forefa- 
thers, leaves us, we trust, impressed with the necessity of laying 
the foundation of our future hope deeply secured in the moral as 
well as literary culture of the rising strength of our land, and 
with the value of the Holy Scriptures, as the only safe basis upon 
which to build. And assuming that the sincerity and strength 
of our convictions are only proved by our actions, permit me, in 
concluding the improvement of the endeared day of our assem- 
blage, to ask each hearer to accompany me in a brief devel- 
opement and advocacy of the means presented at the present 
day, for the mental and moral cultivation of the young. 

The first attention of the parent and patriot would be turnecf 
to those at his own fireside, the offspring of his affections. And 
here, let it be premised, that Sabbath School operations are not 
intended to interfere with the sweet privilege and evident duty 
■of guiding the youthful germ in its unfolding, by the voice of the 
tender parent, which every chord of the infant heart is strung 
to answer. As auxiliary to this, and as its efficient substitute, 
where it is unhappily neglected, the Sabbath School presents 
its humble claim* For while engaged at this delightful task, ia 
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the circle at home, you would be startled by the reflection, that 
your children were constantly mingling with those, who never 
heard of God, and whose example in impiety might entirely 
counteract your domestic efforts. You would then be induced 
to ask your neighbours to join you in teaching each other's chil- 
dren, that a healthful moral influence might pervade the youth- 
ful community. And to aid in this, to give a fit sanction to the stu- 
dy, and ensure a season of universal release from conflicting en- 
gagements, the Sabbath would commend itself, as a suitable oc- 
casion to lead the mind to know, and the heart to feel the being, 
character, and claims of God. As to the subject of study, it 
would readily follow, that commencing with the usual elemen- 
tary training as to letters and spelling, the course would be to 
render every child conversant with the word of God, as the stan- 
dard of truth. This is the text-book of every believer in the 
land, and is of such vital importance, that all, who build upon 
it, would be expected to say, scatter its precepts far and wide. 
Yet after introducing the Bible, as a further source of interest, 
and to draw attention to its pages, it would occur to add some- 
thing of an attracting form of study, exhibiting scriptural truth 
in practical life, in biographical sketches, and interesting inci- 
dents, and developing the stores of natural and religious histo- 
ry. But here the barrenness of the current books of the day 
would present itself; for Tom Thumb and Jack the Giant-Kil- 
ler would as little improve the lisper, as Tom Jones or Baron 
Munchausen the advanced scholar; and j'our efforts would be 
directed to the preparation of books, combining utility, morali- 
ty, and religion, of a liberal cast to tmite the Christian commu- 
nity in their adoption. In the prosecution of the object, this has 
been effected, and a Sabbath School library may now be pro- 
cured of nearly 200 bound volumes, and many more unbound, 
which meet the acceptance of Christians of all denominations. 
And to show the pains taken that in this all things may be done 
well, not a word or sentence is published by the General Union, 
that, after careful scrutiny, has not received the deliberate and 
unanimous approbation of a committee of equal numbers from at 
least four different denominations, each jealous of their respec- 
tive tenets, who bestow their arduous labour gratuitously, and 
would be the last to aid in advancing the separate views or in- 
terests of any one denomination. These books form the princi- 
pal portion of the libraries of the numerous Sabbath Schools in 
operation, as they do of those in this place ; and as a stock of ra- 
tional works, fitted for the profitable instruction of the youth of 
the land, they are before the public, whose candid examination, 
when more generally bestowed, will result in a liberal approval. 
That in some of these books fictitious personages are introdu- 
ced, is made somewhat a matter of objection, as if where there 
are no pretensions to their reality, any one can be deceived, or 
sincerity violated. The course of impressing important truth in 
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science, morals, and religion, by comparison, fables, and para- 
bles, is so natural and of such high allowance, that it would seem 
no friend to the improvement of the young would wish to be de- 
prived of this avenue to their hearts; nor did you hear much 
of this objection, when children's tales consisted of idle trash, 
vitiating the taste and corrupting the principles. Is it then on- 
ly to be opposed, when adopted to weave moral instruction with 
natural and affecting incidents, to cultivate a taste for reading 
and a thirst for knowledge? You would trust not. 

But whether with or without this aid, having secured the be- 
nefit of a Sabbath School for your own and your neighbour's 
children, warm with gratitude, your interest in the young and 
your victory over selfishness increasing, your next and last step 
would be to extend these privileges to all around you, tendering 
your free services in organizing, or aiding to employ others: and 
here, my friends, you have the whole outline of Sabbath School 
operations. And can there be a sight more pleasing to man, 
more acceptable to God, than neighbours engaged, as bands of 
brothers, on a day blessed in its rest from the worlds cares, in 
rearing these nurseries for heaven, laying aside all animosities^ 
and occasions of offence, mutual checks to each other as to the 
subject of study, mutual aids to improvement and success. 

But what meets you, when engaged in these interesting la- 
bours, as you had trusted, for the good of others? You are grave- 
ly told, that the whole scheme is set on foot, and the energies of 
thousands of this and other lands excited by the pitiful prospect 
of making a speculation in the books the children may need. 
To this you would suppose your answer would be satisfactory^ 
that letter cards are procured at one cent, the testament at 
twelve and a half cents, and the library books, although com- 
bining such a variety that one of each kind would supply a 
school of several hundred children, at far less than store prices; 
clearly proving that these publications simply bear their cost,, 
and are necessary to secure the community from the oppressive 
profits otherwise made upon them in this matter in purchasing 
the necessary books. This diversity of kinds in the library books 
entirely prevents the advantage otherwise resulting from large 
publications; and such advantage, even where realized, as to the 
Bible and Testament, has only effected a corresponding reduction 
in the prices — thus fully solving the alarming inquiry made by 
some, as to what a large sum must arise from the profit of even 
one cent on each book, and what evil may thus he designed a- 
gainst our liberties, by proposing another question: How much 
such profits must amount to in the whole publications, provided 
nothing be made on each book? Or still another— -Where the 
speculation is, admitting every difference that can be suggested,, 
when in the Testament prepared for school purposes, more is 
published for 12 cents than is contained ib 1? numbers of tto 
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Reformer, which cost $1 41>* To the books used in Sabbath 
Schools and their prices, you would invite attention, and who- 
ever loves the truth will certainly examine them, in comparison 
with others, before they condemn on this head. This is a rea- 
sonable request, and this is all we ask, for such examination will 
satisfy every person, willing to be convinced, that there is no 
speculation in the children's books. 

Beyond this, you will be greeted with the charge, that priest- 
craft and sectarianism are the moving springs of action. Thus 
what is manifestly proved against the emissaries of popery, that 
•in excluding the Bible from the people under severe penal- 
ties, and mantling communities with ignorance and superstition, 
they are guilty of priestcraft, is by some repeated at the present 
day against those, who, with heart and hand, are spreading the 
word of God, without note or sectarian comment, with all its 
light and liberty, to the ends of the earth, calling on the old 
and young to search its truths. It was priestcraft to suppress 
the Bible; it is called so to circulate it. Such inconsistency 
needs but to be named to be exposed. 

The reformation which gave life, and energy, and liberty to 
religion, was not effected by* opposing the circulation of the Ho- 
ly Scriptures, and branding those who would furnish them to 
the destitute, and direct the heart of the youth to their pages* 
It may be recollected, who then set themselves up as guides and 
censors of the age, alarmed at the spread of light and truth, and 
at the prospect of every man, woman, and child, rich and poor, 
laity and clergy, becoming conversant with the word of God; 
and in slanderous decretals, condemning "the schemes of the 
day proposed under pretence of promoting religion, as irrecon- 
fcileable with the, spirit and principles of the gospel." To whom 
then may justly be likened some of the present age, who, under 
a more plausible name, but with a similar tenacity of purpose, 

*The people here pay but two dollars in advance for 52 numbers of the 
journal or Gazette, whilf/or only 12 numbers of the Reformer, each of which 
contains far lass matter than either of our papers, every subscriber pays its 
disinterested editor in advance ONE DOLLAR. Here is speculation with a 
vengeance ! Our editors have some partial aid from advertisements, but the 
editor of the Reformer has greater advantages from a far more extensive cir- 
culation, price of materials, &c. ; yet under any estimate, is there not in this, 
a speculation in earnest on the appetite of some, who, in their eagerness to see? 
Christianity slandered in every shape, submit to being fleeced of upwards of 
SEVEN dollars for as much matter as our editors furnish for TWO? Or to 
show in one word the disinterestedness of the editor of the Reformer, he charg- 
es his subscribers One Dollajr. for his paper, while the Missionary Reporter, 
a monthly paper, of the same form, better executed, and neatly covered, is 
published at the same place (Philadelphia,) for Fifty Cents a year. These 
publications have no benefit from advertisements, and may be justly compar- 
ed — and thus a clear profit of at least Fifty Cents is evident on each annual 
subscription to the Reformer, and of Five Hundred Dollars on every thousand 
subscriptions. This looks like speculation indeed — and it is admirable to 
see how readily it is swallowed by some, who are terrified at the very shadow 
of a suspicion of speculation in others 1 
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(happily without the same weapons to enforce it,) as earnestly 
oppose en masse every attempt, in whatever form, to spread the 
Scriptures either among young or old, decrying with bitter re- 
buke every person who even gives of his substance or labour for 
their diffusion; but never sounding an alarm at the $ 100,000 
expended during the present year, by two of the Crowned Heads 
of Europe, under the influence of the Pope, to propagate the Ca- 
tholic Religion in the Mississippi Valley, to suppress the Bible, 
and to prepare us and ours for the tender mercies of the Holy In- 
quisition. If any good is really expected in the shape of Refor- 
mation Reformed, on Gospel principles, as is assumed, we first ask 
that that Gospel be sent with the wings of the wind, that educa- 
tion be so universal that it may be read by all from the lisping 
youth to the hoary sire, and that thus our works may all be 
tried by an enlightening standard, "quick and powerful." If 
the Bible condemns our efforts, help to circulate it, that our er- 
rors may be more fully exposed. Shrinking from this, loving 
not the light, and smearing a retreat with calumny and slander, 
how r can even a professed Reformer expect to persuade you, 
that he is a friend of the Bible? 

The time was, too, when the distinctness of the followers of 
the Redeemer in their works of mercy was a matter of reproach, 
and they were told to agree among themselves, and thus in their 
efforts avoid the charge of sectarianism, and they would do good. 
Granted — And Christians unite in inviting all to circulate the 
Bible, and in calling the attention of the young to the study of 
its pages, laying out of view disputed points; they unite in af- 
fording aid to the progress of Sabbath Schools by becoming aux- 
iliaries or helps to each other for mutual improvement, and by 
the increase of the circulation of the books through the establish- 
ment of depositories, to reduce still further the prices; and it 
is called a union for unholy, for treasonable purposes. To this 
you would answer, that these associations for mutual benefit 
have no necessary connexion with Sabbath School operations, 
but that it is a mere matter of choice with each school w r hether 
to become auxiliary to the American Union, to the Methodist 
Union, or to no Union at all ; and many schools are in operation, 
to whom we bid a welcome, who are entirely independent of a~ 
ny such connexion. The funds subscribed for the books of all 
the schools are payable by their constitutions to their own treasu- 
rer and not to any agent or society, to be expended only by an order 
from their own Directors, for such books as they may direct, which 
they are at full liberty to purchase at any store or wherever they 
please, without any necessary reference to any Depository, Aux- 
iliaryship, or Union whatever. And the agents of the Ameri- 
can Union are expressly directed to aid, if desired, in forming 
schools wholly unconnected with them, or even in assisting any 
denomination to form a school for themselves, so that in any way 
the young may become acquainted with the word of God. 
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Thus, as an advocate for Sabbath Schools, you would resolve 
the question for each parent to this simple point: As you believe 
and love the Bible, will you join your neighbours in teaching it to each 
others children, and in asking God's blessing on the attempt? For 
this is all that is essential to a Sabbath School. Objections of 
any kind to the mode of doing this, adopted by others, form no 
discharge to you from this plain duty, and if others even err, 
there is the more occasion for you to go forward, and manifest 
by your improvements that you are equally anxious to engraft 
on the youth of the land the settled principles of integrity and 
morality, borne by the revealed tree of life. If parents would 
neither do this, nor aid or permit their neighbours to do it, would 
not the painful reflection cross your mind, that some of this 
reaching for objections might arise from opposition to the Bible 
itself, and that it would seem to be only reconcileable by sub- 
stituting a book of a contrary cast? When christians are separat- 
ed in their efforts, it is a reproach — it is sectarianism: — if unit- 
ed, it is still a stigma — a designing, unholy union. Yet, while 
thus clothed with these rebukes, as with a garment, you will 
hear much boasting of liberality and charity; of brotherly love 
and attachment to the Gospel. Ask for proofs, for reasons, for 
probabilities, upon which are founded charges involving great 
depravity, and you hear surmises, suspicions, conjectures, in- 
sinuations, instead of the just principle being observed, that in 
proportion to the enormity of the crime charged, should be the 
clearness and strength of the testimony — all manifesting, in 
place of argument and proof, their empty substitute, to assail 
the character and motives of the friends of a cause. If you 
lend your services to aid your neighbours in organizing schools, 
you are, without a shadow of truth, charged with receiving a 
salary or other pay for your labour; or that you are engaged to 
build up the branch of Zion to which you are attached, — al- 
though your efforts should be principally directed to urge pro- 
fessors of other denominations to teach their own and neigh- 
bour's children the Holy Scriptures without note or sectarian 
^comment. If, to extend an interest in Sabbath Schools, you aid 
in employing agents to traverse distant counties and States, and 
to such only in this country is any thing given by the General 
Union as to their support, (for depository agents here or citi- 
zens volunteering to aid in forming schools in the county, 
never receive a cent); and he is branded, as if engaged in an 
occupation unworthy of reward or even sustenance, as a hired 
beggar, and as the selfish tool of designing men. 

And is it so unaccountable, on correct principles, that in the 
populous and wealthy portions of the United States, those 
should be found, among our ancestors and kinsmen, who, know- 
ing that the liberty and republican independence of our country 
are only safely to be based in the sound intelligence of the peo- 
ple, which amid oar numerous wants in settling the forests of 
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the west would be but faintly advanced, should freely give of 
their substance to aid our efforts? Were we called upon to 
send of our means to them, where schools, seminaries, and col- 
leges abound, where the bible is generally circulated, and 
where every neighborhood has its Sabbath School, it would be 
indeed strange. Such appeals are never made to us. We 
are only urged? to awaken to a sense of our wants as to 
a general and moral education of our youth; to remedy 
which, our distant fellow citizens, with unsparing liberality, 
have aided us much. They will do it still with a "bountiful 
broad-cast," corresponding with the means with which they have 
been blessed. And is it from them that the objection arises, 
that their agents receive from them a reasonable support for 
their services in traversing the West? It seems not. Yet it would 
be supposed that they would be the persons most interested iu 
this, and the first to know, how far it became them thus to em- 
ploy their means. Even if mistaken in their views, should not 
hospitality ensure their agents a western welcome. How much 
the more, when their services are for the evident benefit of our- 
selves and children. The attachment of such an agent to the 
interests of the young, was lately, in the providence of God, 
sealed among us by his death. With every faculty cultivated, 
and in the freshness of health and vigour, he left the circle of 
endeared friends for the far West, braving the winter storm in 
his desire to forward Sabbath Schools, but his career was early 
closed,— he was drowned in January last in the waves of the 
Kaskaskia. "There is rest and peace and hope in his grave, but 
it embosoms the wreck of a father's joy." 

The dispensations of Providence warn us to be diligent. 

The voice from Mount Vernon of the Patriot Judge, the nephew of General 
Washington, approving the Sabba a th School cause is scarcely stilled in the- 
grave. In undertaking an office of the American Sabbath School Union, he 
said in 1826 : "I can only promise to promote, as far as I can, the formation of 
societies subordinate to the parent one, to aid in the great work it aims to ac- 
complish." His last communication closes thus: u That Heaven may pros- 
per the benevolent work in which the Sabbath School Union is engaged, so 
honourable to them, and so beneficial to our country, and to those particular- 
ly who are the objects of their solicitude, is the ardent prayer of their friend 
and well-wisher. Bushrod Washington." And will it be said that treason a- 
gainst our liberties by a scheme to unite Church and State flows in such veins, 
that his voluntary agency was proffered with mercenary or sectarian views? 
You would expect not ; but rather that it was thus proved, that with the man- 
tle of the great name he had inherited the spirit of the Father of his Country, 
whose anxious admonition should yet live in our memory, that "of all the dis- 
positions and habits, which lead to political prosperity, religion and morality 
are indispensable supports." 

And the living friends of the Sabbath School cause well deserve a reference. 
The station of the lamented Washington is filled by Chief Justice Marshall, 
whose name is an host, and who signified his acceptance of the office in the 
following language : ^No man estimates more highly than I do the real worth 
of your Society, or the intrinsic value of the objects it pursues. I am much, 
very much gratified at the success which has thus far attended its philanthro- 
pic, meritorious, and well-directed labours. I hope and believe, that the fu- 
ture will not form a contrast with the past." Associated with whom, as a 
Vice-President of the Union, is a name justly regarded as an ornament of th&'. 



west, the Hon. John M'Lean. Such are its officers, for by the Constitution no 
clergyman can be either an officer or manager. And are these the men to be 
charged with ignorance of the principles and objects of the Society over which they 
preside, or with combining for a speculationin children's books, for narrow schem- 
ing in sectarian projects, or religiously to enslave the country? No patriot heart 
will answer in the affirmative. To these men, and we believe to the friends of 
the Sabbath School cause generally, in other matters public confidence is ex- 
tended ; their testimony, even where life was at issue, would be regarded ; and 
when, with equal solemnity, they unite in saying that these charges are untrue, 
will further proof be demanded % Other institutions are judged by those whom 
they elevate to posts of trust, and thus present to the world as possessing their 
confidence, and this we ask— not to be condemned for the fantasies of even our 
visionary friends. 

Indeed to talk about a political ambition to enslave the country by promot- 
ing the universal education of the young, who leave these schools long before 
they come to political age, is worse than idle. Nor even while at Sabbath 
School is a political sentiment taught them, nor can such a sentence be point- 
ed out in their books. No ; all is light and liberty, fitting them to mingle with 
the world as freemen indeed, to read and understand for themselves, to be so- 
ber, and wise, their country's safety, and its pride; although not suitable ma- 
terials, it may be, for designing demagogues, whose hopes rest on ignorance, 
prejudice, and intemperance Hence their clamorous aud universal opposi- 
tion in the hackneyed cant of Church and State — a union that would pro- 
mise destruction to this cause, as well as to our other vital interests, of which 
we have full example. The schools in England and Wales sustained by the 
Church, unrighteously connected with the civil government, educate but a- 
bout 328,000 children, while the Sunday Schools supported by the different 
classes of dissenters, having no union with the State, contain about f00,9O0 
scholars: manifesting the reason why the Sabbath School cause asks bo» other 
aid than the allowance of its honest claims to the confidence of every JovfePoC 
his country. 

And thus, if a novice in these matters, you would suppose, that every can- 
did inquiry was satisfactorily answered ; yet you would find those, "who keep 
an assortment of objections to Sunday Schools^ and who for want of else to suit 
the fancy of some accidental customer," would retail such as this : "that the 
names of the children engaged in this country, and who receive an/ present of 
books as bounty money, are carefully enrolled by these agents, and transmit- 
ted to His Majesty George the IVth, King of Great Britain, who, in the evcnC 
of another war, w^ould claim them all as his liege British srjbtects/' This and? 
others equally reasonable, you would acknowledge to be unanswer^^- *ilid 
in despair as to convincing any against their will, yon would finally and fear- 
lessly point to the fruits of Sabbath Schools in neighbourhoods, villages and 
cities where they flourish, to the intelligent and moral youth, the affection- 
ate and attentive parent, and the sweet Sabbath of peace; and struck with 
the kindly blessing, which has extended so humble a fountain to such over- 




I o the humble teacher, whose gratuitous services, with those of the thou- 
sands of your associates could not be purchased with money, and cannot bo 
estimated by it, a consolation remains beyond the gift or refusal of man On 
the increase of your numbers, intelligence, and piety, the hopes of this 'inter- 
esting cause mainly depend. ^ 



And to you, ray dear children, with the map of life before von 

d^vell on the value of the gospel chart. If with the vast ocean' t >v >m 

were preparing to leave your hearths for a home beyond the sea, how accent- 
able would be the warning, that although the sun glistened on the smooth 
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with yon ,n a haven of rest and peace. Highly prize your privileees, for they 
are to be coveted. Do you not notice your ^onthful friends ail around r „f, 
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turned adrift in life, without ever hearing of the Children's Friend? Have 
they not stopped you by the way-side, anxiously wishing they could attend a 
Sabbath School? Listen and be wise. Your parents are deeply solicitous to 
fit you for the world, its trials, its joys and the hopes beyond. Be thankful, 
diligent and good ; and it may be, that your conduct may yet earn for Sab- 
bath Schools the undivided confidence and favour of all around you. 

And is there a parent here indifferent to the subject? Is there a father who 
does not wish to be assured of moral principle in his child ; in whose eye the 
tear does not tremble, when he hears the anxious breathing of his offspring af- 
ter the flowery, but deceitful prospects of life? You have tasted of their 
emptiness — You know there is hemlock in the cup, and having in your hands 
the word of God, and in view the judgment day, can you leave your child to 
drink its bitterness to the dregs without a warning? 

Is there no pulse that throbs in a mother's heart at the thought, that the in- 
temperate who reel in our streets, the convict for crime, and the condemned 
at the gallow c , were once such smiling prattlers as now laugh around her — 
once lightened the heart of joyous, but, it may be, careless parents, and now> 
where are they? And what hope have you, that of your child another tongue 
may not another day thus speak ? Other than we propose there is none. The 
whole energy of opposition is directed to pull down, to scatter and destroy — 
never to build up — offering no substitute but ignorance of God, of happiness 
and heaven. 

The friends of the Sabbath School cause have urged its claims to universal 
acceptance until their very earnestness, their labours and expenditures afford 
ground of suspicion to those, who feel not to do likewise; and while to such 
we refer the advice of the wise of another day, "that if this work be of men it 
will come to naught, but if it be of God ye cannot overthrow it," we would 
commit the subject, with its interests and fate, to the hearts of parents, to the 
friends of Zion, and to a faithful God. 
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